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PKIDE AND POVERTY. 


BY Ifns. B. A. B. BOUK. 


The grand parly was over at last. Noth¬ 
ing else had been talked about in our little 
domicile for the past week. 

With a sigh of relief, I pulled off my 
gloves, that had been worn a dozen times, 
and cleaned with bread-crumbs almost as 
often, I was weary and depressed; too 
much so to find relief in a **good cry.” 

Aunt Priscilla responded to my faint 
** good-night in a perplexed way. I inter¬ 
preted her thoughts thus: — 

“ What does the girl mean? I’ve done 
all I can, yet she does not seem to be grate¬ 
ful.** 

Once in my room, I drew the bolt, and 
threw on the bureau my gloves and fan, the 
latter a dilapidated mass of ivory and gilt 
paper, a cheap afifair at the l)est. I took the 
poor faded rose from my hair with a feeling 
akin to pity for it and myself. Wo both 
might have spent a liappy evening at home 
If it had not been for that odious party,— 
it blooming on its parent stem, perfuming 
our little parlor; and I busy with my books 
and sewing. Poor Aunt Priscilla tool how 
the good sou) must have dozed and nodded, 
waiting until two o*clock for me. Alto¬ 
gether, it had been a miserable evening lor 
all of U8, — my poor white rose, old aunty, 
and my wretched self. 

I took off my flimsy silk. The wan, 
white face that met roy gaze as I passed the 
looking-glass almost startled me, it looked 
so like a ghost. 1 rubbed my chilled arms 
and neck into a better state of feeling; then, 
wrapping my blanket shawl around me, I 
sat down in my rocking-cbulr by the win¬ 
dow. It was a warm shawi, and one of the 
few articles of contfort belonging to my 
wardrobe. Too mucli of it was selected by 
aunt because it was cheap and showy. 

Kot forgetting economy even In my de¬ 
spondency, 1 drew tile lamp to me, and ex¬ 
tinguished its faint flame with a visorous 
sigli. The brilliant moonlight flooded the 
room. 1 leaned back, and fell into a revery. 

1 recurred to the happy days of school¬ 
girl life. I thought of the father I never 
knew, and of tlie gentle mother who with 
her dying breath recommended me to the 


kind care of Aunt Priscilla, The care had* 
been given with a full, free heart; but I am 
afraid I was not always grateful. She was 
peculiar, and we did not always harmonize. 
I tliink I should have been tolerably arait^ 
blelC^my lines had been cast In pleasant 
places.** 

I was naturally indolent and luxuiy-lov- 
ing; and the life of continual self-denial 
and sacrifice that lied did not improve my 
disposition, to say the least. It was a trial 
to get up on cold mornings, and make the 
fire and cook breakfast. We did not often 
incur the expense of keeping a servant. I 
was not particularly fond of dress; but it 
was a great trial to wear the flimsy fabrics 
aunt bought for me under the mistaken idea 
that it was economy to buy cheap goods. 
It seemed to me to be downright extrava¬ 
gance to purchase a clieap materia), that, 
with all the care I took of iny clothes, would 
wear but a short time, when, for a little 
more money, a fabric could be bought that 
could be turned wrong side out, colored, 
and washed, as the occasion required. It 
unpleasant to check every rising desire 
with the thought, “ We can’t afford it.** 

Anotiier disadvantage. I was in rather 
feeble health. I bad been “ running down,’* 
as aunt termed it, for some time. Accord¬ 
ingly she had dosed me with leas of various 
sorts. 1 could liave told her what was the 
matter; but I refrained for fear of hurling 
her feelings. Toast and tea, on which she 
thrived, were not the materia! to make 
healthy blood and rouscle for a young peiv 
son. I was fond of light and warmth. Our 
sitting-room and parlor was always darken¬ 
ed when the carpets were new. Aunt said 
the sun faded them. And, now they were 
faded and worn, the rooms were darkened 
to conceal their defects. It was necessary 
to be economical of fuel, so I shivered over 
the grate generally in cold weather, and 
longed for summer. 

It was never too warm for me, nor did the 
sun ever shine too brightly. My room had 
no carpet to fade, and the window curtains 
were of white muslin; so in the long sum¬ 
mer days, with the windows wide open, 1 
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fair); reveled in the glorious warmth and 
light. 

Certainly, we were very poor, but very 
proud. 1 had never known better days; 
but aunt bad once been wealthy; conse¬ 
quently, as is aiinost aiways the case, her 
economy, or wdiat she pleased to call it, was 
really an injudicious expenditure of her 
limited means, and they did not go so far as 
they might. Wo still held up our heads,’* 
as the sayins is. Aunt said it was necessary 
for us to accept all inviiatious; for, if a few 
were declined, we would soon drop out of 
sight. We were ignored by some; but there 
were those who still called on us, and in* 
vited us to their parties. 

The way I came to be Included In Laura 
Briggs’s list was in this wise. We Imd been 
scbooimates; and as she was not only dull, 
but lazy, 1 wrote her compositions for her, 
solved her problems, prompted )jer in l»er 
classes, and assisted her in varions ways. 
The inoraUiy of the proceeding 1 did not 
question: it was too common to excite scru¬ 
ples. As a natural consequence, we had 
been quite intimate, and Laura had not en¬ 
tirely dropped me. 

There was another potent reason. She 
had an ambition to give the largest party 
that had ever been given in our town. 
When our invitation came, aunt resolved 
herself into a committee of one, and dis¬ 
cussed aloud to me ways and means, and 
finally decided as to my toilet. 

“You must have a new silk dress,” said 
she, giving Imr every-day frizette a vigorous 
poke that sent it off on one side. 

Away went the vision of the new merino 
I had been hoping for all the fail. 

“There’s my gold beads, breast-pin, and 
shell comb, that will do for ornament.” 

“ And your snuff-box,” I almost groaned 
out. 

It never occurred to her that articles of 
jewelry ever went out of date, or that her 
immense shell comb was anything but the 
height of fashion. 

The next day aunt spent in shopping. — 
coming home at dinner-time, and drinking 
a cup of tea with her bonnet and shawl on. 

Toward evening she returned, with a 
small package in one hand, and a fashion 
tnagazine in the other. Throwing herself 
into a rocking-chair, she untied the parcel, 
and exhibited to my astonished eyes a 
flimsy silk, — the pattern of which, to say 
the lea.Ht, was startling. I agreed with her 


perfectly as to the cheapness of the pur¬ 
chase, and I could hardly keep from teiling 
her that it looked very cheap. 

“Kow,” said she, handing me the maga¬ 
zine, “look (his over, and decide how yon 
will )iave it mode, while 1 lake off my things, 
and make some toast.” 

I forgot my chagrin while I turned over 
the le.aves of tiie periodical. It was a bor¬ 
rowed one. My eyes fell upon a siory, and 
siraiglitway I became so absorbed that I 
hardly heard aunt open the door. 

“Well, what have you decided uponl” 
said siie. 

I hastily turned to the fashion-plate, that 
I had not examined, and in a confused man-^ 
ner pointed to Die figure of a bride arrayed 
in a white silk w'ith an immense train and 
high corsage and long sleeves. 

“ I tliink I will have it made like this ” 
said 1. 

“Mercy on us!” cried aunt, in astonish¬ 
ment. ^‘What are you thinking of? It 
will have to be made low-necked and short- 
sleeved, and every breadth must be gored, 
and then it will liardiy be wide enough.” 

It was no use protesting. I felt com¬ 
pletely subdued, and sewed diligently at the 
obnoxious garment and made other requi¬ 
site preparations. 

When Die eventful day arrived, I was 
dressed long before dark, in order to quiet 
aunt's apprehensions that 1 would be too 
late. I had lime, Irefore the sun wen: 
down, to survey myself in the looking-glass. 
If I did not present a gay appearance, it 
certainly was not the fault of my dress. 
My emaciated neck and arras were not an 
agreeable sight. But my eyes rested satis¬ 
factorily upon the lace In Die neck of my 
dress. That, at least, was not a sham: it 
was a relic of better days. 1 plucked the 
single rose Dial adorned my iittle bush, and 
put H in my hair, which was abumianu 
The breast-pin, although old-fasiiioiied, 
was a modest affair. The gold beads, after 
much persuasion, aunt allowed me to wind 
around my wrist in lieu of a bracelet. She 
insisted that X would find it impossible to 
wear the shell comb unless X removed the 
rose. I did not inform her of my Ijjtenlion 
not to exhibit that relic at the party, but 
finally convinced her that both could be 
worn. 

Haring no escort, I started quite early. 
A few ladies were in the dressing-room 
when I arrived. Some gave me a ctuloas 
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look, and two or three condescended a few 
words of recognition. 1 retired to one cor* 
ner, took ofi iny wrappings, and finished 
roy toilet in obscurity rather tliaii encoun* 
ter the gaze of the rapidiy increasing num¬ 
bers. 

1 deposited the shell comb in a safe 
place, and announced myself ready to Laura 
Briggs, who kindly sent her brother, a youth 
of sixteen, with a faint promise of a mus* 
tache, to escort me to the parlor. I made 
my entree in as unconcerned a manner as 
possible, seated myself in a corner, and 
played with my fan. 

The band soon struck up, and I found 
amusement for some time in watching the 
dancers. But that grew tiresome after a 
while. The heated dancers ordered the 
windows and doors to be ibrown open, and 
I soon grew wretchedly cold. I looked, 
with bitter thoughts in iny heart, at my fan, 
and then at the scarfs and opera cloaks that 
the dancers had thrown aside. 

Not venturing to appropriate one of them 
for iny present comfort, I quietly stole up¬ 
stairs to tlie dressing-room. I drew a rock- 
ing-cliair up to the grate, and gave up to 
bitter musings. Why was it that I should 
be uncared for and neglected, while others, 
who were undoubtedly my inferiors in point 
of inielligence and education, received the 
homage of men and women of sense and re¬ 
finement? 

The walls of the room were hung with 
pictures. Some of tiiem were really choice 
paintings. There were a few statuettes 
scattered here and there through tlie room. 
Wijo appreciated them? Not Laura cer¬ 
tainly. There was no love of the fine arts 
bidden under that dull, indolent exterior; 
and I heard lier father and liis hard-work¬ 
ing spouse groan over their cost, averring 
that prettier pictures—old Mr. Briggs pro¬ 
nounced the word ’‘picters” — might have 
been bouglit for one-ienih ■ the money. It 
bad always been a fervent wish of mitie, 
that I roiglit some lime be able to gratify 
my taste for painting and statuary. My 
eyes, in wandering around the room, were 
arrested by an exquisite copy of Raphael’s 
Madonna. The firelight brought the pic¬ 
ture out from liie canvas with a vividness 
that startled me for a moment. There was 
a calm and holy repose in that sweet face 
that quieted and soothed roe. All bitter, 
envious feelings passed away as the mo¬ 
ments grew into hours. My soul soared 


above all earthly passion, and claimed kin¬ 
dred with her, *Uhe blessed among wo¬ 
men.” 

I was brought back to earth by the con¬ 
sciousness that the music had ceased. Sup¬ 
per was probably announced. I hurried 
down to the parlor, and joined the chatting, 
laugiiing throng that were making their 
way to the supper-room. 

The opening of a side door threw roe 
rather violently against a short, puffy old 
gentleman, who once bad been an bumble 
suitor of my aunt’s,—when he was a poor 
clerk, and site a wealthy belle. He greeted 
me with,— 

**Bless me! how do you do, Hiss Agnes? 
how is your aunt? Your poor father —I 
knew him well. Where have you been all 
the evening? been dancing every set, I ex¬ 
pect. Dear me? bow gay you young folks 
are!” 

All this was uttered so rapidly, there was 
no time for me to make a reply. Indeed, 
the old gentleman’s face became quite apo¬ 
plectic in appearance, with bis exertion to 
make the most of the time. After some¬ 
thing resemiding a gasp, be continued, — 

“ Know Winchester?” 

This alluded to a young gentleman near 
us, who was escorting a baughty-looking 
stranger to the table. 

The gentleman in question seemed to be 
the centre of attraction during the evening. 
My old friend, hearing my softly spoken 
‘*No,” which to my chagrin he echoed with 
emphasis, awkwardly preseiited me to the 
gentleman; and I, to make matters worse, 
dropped my fan, and, in stooping to regain 
it, struck my iiead against Mr. Wbinebes- 
ter‘s, who essayed to perform that kind of¬ 
fice for me. Tliere was a general titter 
among the bystanders,'and I could hardly 
keep back liie tears of mortification. 

Alter supper, the dancing was resumed; 
and I went up to tlie dressing-room, and, 
donning my wraps, went quietly out of a 
side door, and started liome. 

A group of gentlemen were smoking on 
the further end of tlie porcli; but some per¬ 
verse futo prompted Mr. Winchester to pace 
up and down, and as 1 came out of the 
door, 1 encountered liim, and, in spite of all 
my protestations tiiat 1 was not afraid, he 
insisted upon escorting me home. I thought 
of course it was from pity for such a for¬ 
lorn-looking creature as I was, and I scorned 
to be the object of such a sentiment, and 
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my replies to his attempts at conrersatlon 
were short and ungracious. 

I rose the next morning, determined to 
carry out my resolution of the night before, 
which was to have a plain talk with Aunt 
Priscilla, and, so far as 1 was concerned, to 
end a life of stinting and pretence by seek¬ 
ing some employment. I announced my 
decision at the breakfast-table. 

“If it is a disgrace to work,” said I ex¬ 
citedly, “ I am going to disgrace myself. 
Does n’t everybody know that the parlor 
carpet is covered by a drugget because it is 
faded and full of holes that can’t be patched 
any longer; and the chairs are covered with 
linen, not to save them, but because tlio 
seals are worn out? and,” continued I, 
warming with my subject, “can’t every¬ 
one see that we have hardly enough to eat 
to keep us healthy! * 

This last remark was the climax; and 
poor old aunt, completely discomfited, gave 
up. 

As no saying is truer than the one, “ Prov¬ 
idence helps those who help themselves,” 1 
found little difficulty in obtaining a school 
in the country, and also a pleasant boarding- 
place in the family of one of the directors, 
whose name was Hunt. They were elderly 
people without children, with the exception 
of a son of Mrs. Hunt’s by a former mar¬ 
riage. This young man’s praises were so 
constantly sounded, and his perfections so 
often enumerated, that 1 not only lost in¬ 
terest in that individual, nut regarded him 
with aversion. I understood that he was a 
lawyer in a distant city, and I never trou¬ 
bled myself to inquire as to his surname. 
His mother and step-faiher called him “ our 
John.” 

My new occupation absorbed my time and 
attention. I grew healthy and happy in the 
bright country air; and, invigorated by a 
substantial country diet, the roses bloomed 
anew in my once pale cheeks, and I felt 
pleased and glad at the transformation. 
One must he satisfied with herself to be 
happy. 

The vacation season drew near with the 


approach of the long summer days; and I 
further shocked poor aunt’s pride by en¬ 
gaging myself to sew for Mrs. Hunt during 
most of the time. That good lady com¬ 
plained of her failing eyesight; and that ob¬ 
noxious John bad to have shirts made, and 
there were piles of family sewing to be done, 
and she assured me I could do the work at 
my leisure. 

1 planned a delightful summer for myself. 
I indulged in some new books; and between 
sewing, reading, and wandering tlirough 
the fields and woods, I passed the days. 

Aunt had taken an old friend to board, 
“for company,” so 1 had no uneasiness 
about her. 

One day I returned from a long ramble, 
laden with flowers and mosses, with which 
I intended to adorn the parlor. I stepped 
unceremoniously into that room, and, to 
my astonishment, confronted Mr. Winches¬ 
ter. I hoped he would not recognize me; 
but my hope was vain, and my face flushed 
painfully as he came forward coolly, calling 
me by name, and proceeded to relieve me of 
my burden of treasures. 

For a few moments I was puzzled to know 
how he found his way to such an out-of- 
the-way place. Tlien it flashed over me 
that this was “ our John,” whose name was 
so disagreeable to me. He had come home 
for a few weeks to rest. 

My foolish prejudices faded rapidly away 
in the pleasant summer days when wc sat 
beneath the locust-trees, I with my sewing, 
and he reading aloud from some favorite 
book. 

When autumn drew near, I went back to 
Aunt Priscilla, to leave her very soon as 
John Winchester’s wife and the mistress of 
a beautiful mansion filled with treasures of 
art. 

Aunt Priscilla was delighted beyond 
measure; for my fortunate marriage re¬ 
stored her to the position she had occupied 
in her palmy days. Every year we gladden 
her heart by a visit, and she proudly re¬ 
ceives the numerous attentions that are al¬ 
ways lavished upon the fortunate. 
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PKIKTS UPON PAIKT. 

BY UBS. B. r. CUX,BEItT80R. 


Forgetful for the time being of the duties 
awaiting her. Peri Halstead stood on tiptoe 
arranging a winter bouquet in the lianging 
cornueupia tut the wail. Fur the tnoinent 
the irrepressiliie twitis were forgotten. The 
baking, churning, and ironing were sunken 
in tiie cummoti Lethe. 

Just now, the graceful drooping of the 
delicate fern, tlie feathery plumes of swamp 
grass, and effective placing of long sprays of 
golden-rod, elultned her attention, to tlie 
utter exclusion of more matter-of-fact du¬ 
ties. 

Her brown hair fell over her shoulders, — 
only a liuir-piti here atid there among tlie 
meshes lo tell the tale of its obstiiiats refu- 
eal to stay In the sober work-day coil,—and 
it rippled and waved and caught the sunlight 
drifting through the east window, till its 
•lustre almost sliaraed the bright, brown eyes 
fixed so intectly on the bouquet. The fair 
face was touched with a faint flusli on the 
cheeks, the lithe, lissome figure was drawn 
up to Its full height, — the white arms 
bared to the shoulder, and small, brown 
hands fiitting industriously .among the 
plumy grass, and brilliant tasseis of guldeu- 
rod. 

Evidently, the picture was appreciated by 
the somewhat h’sughiy-ioo.ting young man 
who paused for a moment before the open 
door. 

“• Expcrlencer’ 

Tiie cali rose suddenly, loud and shrill, 
above the monotonous buzz of bees and 
whir of flics, and if anything could recall 
the now startled girl to the work and worry 
of every-day life it was the call of that old 
Puritan name, in the shrill voice of her 
aunt, 

“0 dearP’ And the sudden start sent 
spray after spray of fern and rhodauthe 
fluttering to the floor. 

‘•The twins!!’ The chief care rising up¬ 
permost quite naturally. 

•‘Are mixing mortar for the raasonsf’ 
continued a strange voice oiiuide the door; 
and to add still more to her dismay, she be- 
helU her new neighbor, the grand mogul 
of the village, staudiug on the threshold. 


quite self-possessed and proud, with only 
the most remote suspicion of a smile in his 
dark gray eyes. Luckily, she retained pres¬ 
ence of mind enough to express her regrets 
that the twins gave the masons so much 
trouble, — all the while remembering her 
short dress, and bare arms, and the peony 
flush she felt rising to her forehead. 

The gentleman doffed his hat courteously, 
revealing a forehead broad and white, 
shaded by waving blonde hair, and passed 
on. 

Poor Perl was ready to cry with vexation. 
Her life previous to this summer, it seemed 
now in retrospection, had been one long gala 
day, little cares and duties rippling through 
it, only to give life a brighter tinge by mak¬ 
ing her feel herself useful to those she 
loved. Hut now the mole-bills which en¬ 
compassed her assumed mountainous pro¬ 
portions, And at this niomenl she felt 
that almost anything could be better borne 
than the proud, clear eyes of Jialeigh 
de Lemetro watching their homespun ways. 
The little maiden resented, with a bitter¬ 
ness unnatural to her innocent heart, the 
idea of this young aristocrat founding a 
country seat, whose shadow would fall over 
the little gray home of her father. She 
glanced over the gently undulating fields, 
the great orchards, the low. green stretch 
of meadow, and the brook running like a 
thread of silver between its willow-fringed 
banks. Had he chosen this place for the 
sole purpose of making her miseraiile ? The 
very audacity of the thought sent gurgles 
of laughter over her red lips,—for he did 
not even know of her existence; much less, 
that through the agency of his masons, and 
the misciiief of the children, she would be 
made “miserable.” 

Time was, she thought, —hopeless that it 
would ever he again, — when tiie dear little 
elves wandered at will through clover and 
brier across tbe way; and how they were to 
be kept within the boundary of the old 
farm, with their propensity to steal out of 
Bight, and the facility with which they 
climbed fences, was tbe quesiioii. But 
her hopelessness changed to despair when 
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Bbe found the twins in their paradise of 
amusement. 

They were delving in the white, giutinuus 
mass of mortar, with pieces of shingies, — 
watching it drop with duii thuds on Pat¬ 
rick's iiod, with ali the earnestness of iife 
and glee of chiidliood, — as if, in ali the fu¬ 
ture, they cared for no greater destiny tiian 
mixing mortar for the masons, while Pat, 
half amused and half indignant at the hin¬ 
drance, quolli, — 

“Och, inissl they’re lino childer; but 
wad ye he aftlier takin' thim out to dig pra¬ 
ties wid the hoys anenst the orchard?” 

Humiliated beyond expression by tlie lit. 
tie rogues’ mischievous occupation, as well 
as their appearance, — for their curls were 
misty with sand and lime-dust, and their 
aprons suggestive of mud-pies and mortar, 
—poor Peri felt almost faint, when cogni¬ 
sant of the perplexity of Pat, and the 
amusement of the masons; nor was she to 
get tliem coaxed away quietly. 

Phil led lier a most undignified race 
througli tiie clover, till the osage hedge was 
reached; here the little urchin'paused some¬ 
what discomfited; he peered tlirougli tiie 
thick, green wall whicn even a bird would 
not dare to penetrate. He put his hands in 
his apron pockets, and made a ludicrous, in¬ 
fantile attempt to n-histle, — as he knew his 
hrotiter foe would do in such an emergen¬ 
cy,-land at that moment Mr. DeLemeire’s 
beautiful Arabian came hounding across the 
pasture field, arching ills neck tiver the 
hedge, till his nose seemed in alarming prox¬ 
imity to Phil’s dusty curls. 

Never a doubt had Phil but that this 
grand creature intended to liave a “ hoy” 
dinner, in preference to oats, — not a doubt 
hut that he was ready to leap the hedge: 
but, with all the implicit faitli of a child in 
sister’s aid and strengtli, he ran to her arms 
as fast as the liitlo, bore, brown feet could 
carry him; and Sultan opened liis big, 
bright eyes, with an almost human inquiry, 
— mutely asking why any baby ran away 
from him, — then shook his mane disdain¬ 
fully, and paced proudly away. 

Peri carried Phil —who had neither 
strengtli nor spirit, for the time being, to 
walk — to the bars, where little Kate wait¬ 
ed patiently for them. 

Thoroughly wearied by her long race and 
tiresome walk. Peri sank exhausted upon 
the porch, leaning her liead against the lat¬ 
tice-work, scarcely heeding the autumnal 


beauty around lier. The red berries of the 
sweet-brier, which grew by the steps, blown 
closer by the south wind, tangled them¬ 
selves in the brown waves of lier hair, which 
hung in a loose, fioating mass over her 
shoulders; and Kaly, ever repentant, nes¬ 
tled close beside her, whispering promises 
of marvelous goodness in the days to come; 
promises ali too frail, as tiie past bad pro¬ 
ven, which would vanish like a breath be¬ 
fore the ideas of mischief now dormant in 
the little brain. 

Aunt Cass stood in the doorway, looking 
grimly toward the figure of little Phil dodg¬ 
ing here and there among the shrubs to 
avoid the attacks of a bee whose anger he 
bad provoked. 

“It’s too had for you to be kept running 
after tile children so much. But they will 
get tired going across the read by and by, 
and will be less troblesomc,” 

“1 don’t mind the cliildren’s mischief at 
all.” Peri answered, drawing Kste closer, 
and fondling the dusty curls. “I would 
rather see them wild and even way ward as 
they are, than have them mope like poor Dick 
Payne. But it is the presence of tliat aristo¬ 
crat over the way which troubles me; I can¬ 
not bear the cool scrutiny of so dignified a 
personage. It makes one feel so ridiculously 
small, auntie;” a liglit, girlish laugh rising to 
her lips. “ I wish I could have hidden myself 
under your thimble, today; or have been 
an ostrict for an hour, with tliat bird’s priv¬ 
ilege of diving ttiy head under the sand!” 
She rattled on recklessly, quite amused by 
the horrified expression on her aunt’s face. 

Thence on, the time sped monotonously 
enougli. The liaiy atmosphere grew yet 
more hazy, and the bluefar-oS hills seemed 
still more distant behind the mist, which 
hung like a veil from their summits. 

Peri worked on, — shrinking somewhat 
from the presence over the way; kept tiie 
children from the new mansion as mucli as 
possible, gathered the sweet-brier buds, and 
fashioned them into necklaces for the round, 
white throats; and the glowing scarlet of 
the berries was more precious to tbeir 
young fancy than the glitter of diamonds 
or glimmer of pearls. 

To be sure, there had been several esca¬ 
pades, from one of which Katy’s new pink 
calico dress liad come forth rather siartiing 
to say the least, witli the front and side 
breadths blushing faintly through a wonder¬ 
ful coat of paint, and Phil’s mites of fingers 
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proved plainly h\n attempts at tbe improve- 
ment of bis i»ruwii bauds. 

But, after all, the mole-hlDs were disap- 
peariiigr; and tbe best of all was Aunt 
CaS'^’s promi!>e. For that estimable lady 
iiad opened ber heart and purse, by tbe an- 
nuunceinent that when Kooinsrm’s next 
paytneiit was fottbcoming, wliicb was sev¬ 
en hundred dollars, site would perchasc a 
piano for Perl. 

“For the child deserves one, if ever a 
girl did, what with the work she lias done, 
and tlie worry the twins have put her to.** 

And With a sagacious nod, Aunt Cass be¬ 
took herself to the chip-yard, wiih no notion 
of having her lieart eiuirely mailed by 
Peri’s sweet gratitude. 

Aunt Cass was rich, according to back- 
woods ideas; and one of a class, by no 
means rare in tbe country, who deny them¬ 
selves comforts, which should be indispen¬ 
sable, only to bestow their savings upon 
those they love even better than them¬ 
selves. 

Aunt Cass’s generosity liad caused Perl 
and her brother to finish their education; 
bad taken tbe inortgago off tbe farm, and 
added more acres to it; while Aunt Cass, 
berseif, scolded and worked, and practiced 
self-denial, as though her life depended ou 
it. 

When pay-day came, and with It Robin¬ 
son. she stowed the crisp bills in a bandbox, 
under ber best cap, and smiled grimly when 
she thought of the trip she would make to 
tbe city the next week, and how tbe piano 
would look in the pretty parlor. 

Not that she liked the mujic; if she had 
her choice, she would take an accordion in 
preference to a piano. But if ber ears 
must suffer, and her nerves pay tbe penalty, 
site could atid would sacrifice that much 
for Peri. W’neii her hroiiier advised her to 
deposit liie money in a bank until ready to 
use it, she quolli wraibfully,— 

“Yes, and the bank burn or break, like 
enough, and then where would be Expexi- 
ence’s piano?’’ 

No amount of rasoning could change Iier 
decision; she was steadfast as a rock,— 
with the most unllmiied confidence in the 
protection of that cap of Valenciennes, and 
the most profound contempt for those bul¬ 
warks of public safety tbe banks. To 
her mind that mist of lace was equal loa 
hydra-beaded monster as guardian of those 
crisp bills. So they reposed peacefully in 


the bandbox, and tbe owner worked and 
scolded on. 

Two days after woe a great gala day for 
the county. The fair was to close on the. 
next afternoon; and this day had been set 
apart for tbe races, which all were eager to 
witness. 

The Halstead family were all going but 
Peri. She liod visited the grounds the 
day before, and lier interest was somewhat 
dulled. Besides, there were tbe grapes to 
be transmuted into jelly, and what better 
opportunity than a day ail to herself? 

So she helped her mother and Aunt Cass 
to dress, —then took the twins under her 
care, and in a short tlmo brougiit them out 
to liie wailing carriage, fresh and sweet 
as roses, their brown curls gleaming like 
saiiti in the sun, tbe most innocentdook- 
ing fairies in the world; and the horses 
paced away slowly, as if dumbly conscious 
of the weight of dignity and the vision of 
loveliness they drew. 

Flitting here and there, hanging up tbe 
cast-off apparel, sweeping and duatiiig till 
every room was neat as tbe delicate hands 
could make It, so passed the first hours of 
the morning. Then she brought up from 
the cellar the great basket of Rebeccas; 
carefully pressed tbe amber juice, and, 
weighing her sugar, put the prospective 
jelly over the fire. 

A shadow fell across tbe sunlit flootv 
hut slie was too Intent upon her employ¬ 
ment to notice it. Site must get the skim¬ 
mer, she iliougiit, turning and entering tbe 
pantry, w'hich was indeed a storeroom, 
wondering, vaguely, wliy Aunt Cass had 
forgotten to remove the key from tbe lock, 
fur it was one of Aunt Cass’s foibles to 
keep tlie room locked at night. 

She stood on lip-toe to reach the skimmer 
she w*anted, which liung high above iter 
head, wlien a sudden bang of ilie door 
caused lier to lose her balance, and she 
would have fallen had not the sink lent its 
kindly support. 

A click of tlie key in the lock, on the out¬ 
side of the door, followed; a hideous gib¬ 
ber and laugh, such as a fiend might utter; 
then a scampering of feet across tlie floor, 
and doors opened and shut with a crash 
which echoed through the rooms. 

Poor Perl leaned her head against the 
shelves, almost paralyzed with terror, una¬ 
ble to gain a clew to this mystery. That 
she was a prisoner sbe knew only too well* 
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The only window the room conta'iied 
would nut open at all. Owln^ to some 
pecuiiuncy of the wood in the sash, the 
damp weather had caused it to become so 
tight in the casement that a greater strength 
than hers would be required to move it. 

Perhaps, if the key was in the lock, she 
might succeed hi turning it buck; but a 
glance in the staring kcy>hole sufficed to 
show her that the key had been removed. 

Of course it was a burglar. Snrae one, 
perhaps, who suspected that Aunt Coss^h 
money was in the house. If she could only 
get out; and she shook the door in fraiiiic 
endeavor, i'Ut in vain. If it was any o:her 
dar. Put every neighbor for miles a'onnd 
was gone to the fair. Even the painters 
and gardeners, who were at work in the 
mansion and on the grounds, had put aside 
their brushes and their shovels today. 

She might call till she was siieechless, 
and no one would hear her but the burglar, 
and lie perhaps would murder her for it. 

The nest best thing she could think of 
was to watch through the key*hole. Per¬ 
haps she could see him, and so identify him 
when help came. 

But, oh, the jelly! 

For tile Willie foam rose higher, yet high¬ 
er, around the porcelain-iined kettle, seeth¬ 
ing at last over the hot stove. 

The noise up-stairs was almost drowned 
by the sizzling, burning sirup on the stove. 
Boiling over,—falling in great billows of 
amber-flecked froth over tlie sides of the 
kettle, while the dense smoke soon filled 
the kitchen with the sickening odor. 

By and by, as the fire burned low, a 
black, culiapved'fooking mass :ii the kettle, 
a smoking c'naruver the bright stove, was 
all Peri could see. 

It was vain to deplore the fate of her jel¬ 
ly; but remembering Aunt Cuj^s’s oft-re¬ 
peated ins ructions, and thinking, with a 
liille shiver, of the disappointment in store 
for that good lady, site did regret liie loss of 
ail liiose Itucious Bebeccas. 

A long lime passed. Tbe autumn breeze 
lifted the dense smoke-cloud wiiich hung 
over the stove like a banner. Then she 
was conscious of a presence in the kitchen. 
As the figure approached, she almost laugh¬ 
ed outright at the ludicrous onject. A 
dwarf ill stature, clothed in her blue siik 
dress, whose voluminous train was carefully 
carried on the left arm; the dirtiest atid 
smallest bare feet, the yellow clay dried, 


and cnacking on the instep with every 
movenieiic. Mrs. Halstead^s winter shawl 
was pinned across iier sliouldei's in a man¬ 
ner intricate enough to have done credit to 
a village lielle, and Aunt Cass’s best cap sur¬ 
mounted the tangled, unkempt locks, with 
an insane air quite unnatural to that iiiiio- 
ceiithitof lace, while heneatii the basilisk 
eyes roved ihrea eningly, with a wildness 
that struck terror to tho heart of the silent 
watcher In the pantry. 

Peri had only lime to notice the roll of 
baiiiMio es in her iiand as she sped swiftly 
out, with apparently no thougiit of the 
prisoner iiehind her. 

The clung of the gate announced her de¬ 
parture; and Peri sank down on ihe hare 
floor, to await release with what patience 
she could summon. 

Bichard Kane and Howard Thottip.«nn — 
English by birth, crabbed by nature, and 
painters iiy trade —grew tired of tiie racing, 
and concluded to walk over to tiic mansion, 
and paint till sundown. They were over¬ 
taken by Mr, De Lemeire and his city friend 
Winthrou wiien close to the groiiiitl. The 
latter were driving, and passed tiie pedes¬ 
trians, and were luiiering around the 
grounds w'nen they camo up. Kane and 
Thompson walked around an angle In the 
building, intending to ciuer tiie iiouse by 
llie servuui’s hall. Tliey were surprised to 
find the door open, and called Mr. De Leme- 
tre's aiteiition to it. As the gentlemen 
joined iliem. Kane, whose roving eyes were 
searciiing for some sign of depredation, 
cauglii aglimse of tho stairway wiiieh led 
to the wing chambers. Going closer, he 
exclaimed.— 

**IIii *8 been them twins I ’Ere’s the 
marks liof their feet lion the paint. Hif I 
’ad the floggin* hoi them” — 

And a look crossed his face, boding no 
good to liie unforiuiiaie oiijecis of his ire. 

the pains 1 took witti the cloud¬ 
ing hof tiieiii steps!” said Tiioinsoii. ** No¬ 
body could irt ’ave loid them froiu real 
inaride.” 

“A few strokes of your brush will oblit¬ 
erate the footprints,” veiuured Mr. De Le- 
metre. 

** Uobliterate!’’ with the greatest con¬ 
tempt. ** Hit would be the paint that 
would he houliteraied hinstead hof the foot¬ 
prints, i»y the lime I got hover it,” With 
u downward glance at a pair of feel, remark- 
aule for nothing but unusual size. 
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“We will go lianil tell their father, hand 
let them pet punielied fur this.” 

And not dulpiiinp tn pause, to listen to a 
word Ilf expostulation, the indignant paint¬ 
ers went off III great wratli, to lay their 
complaint liefoie Mr, Hal.stead. 

Mr. De Leiiietre iuriied to his friend, who 
seemed quite puzzled, 

“Tlie twins you lieard them blame for 
this are two of the sweetest, merriest little 
creatures in the world. The family do not 
allow liiera to come over if they know; lint 
I liave eiicoiimged tlieir visits wlieii I liavo 
Iieen iiere, and, w'lien 1 have been aiisent, 
tlie workmen are apt to he a little out of 
patience,*’ 

“Do you supiiose they came.down the 
front stairway? There are only upward 
tracks here.” 

“Tile prints are larger than featy's or 
Phil’s foot would make, and there lias only 
one person ascended; we will go above and 
see.” 

And they went to a front hail, where a 
majestic stairway led to the second floor. 
Traversing a hall and corridor, they soon 
reached one of the wing clianibers. 

On tlie floor lay ii most grotesque oliject. 
A blue sliiiiiiiier of silk, sweeping over tlie 
dusty floor; two bare feet witli paint-marked 
Boles; a tirazeii key and a'roll of greenbacks 
beside her, as if sleep had found her gloat¬ 
ing over tiiem. 

After tlie first sensation of surprise, Mr. 
De Lciiieire’s sole tlioiiglit was to save the 
miscliief-lovliig twins from blame or chas¬ 
tisement. 

Going quietly away, with quickened steps, 
when tlie lawn was reached, they soon ar¬ 
rived at tlie Halstead gate. They found 
the Eliglisbmeii wandering around in a 
vague kind of way. 

Tliei'o’s nobody hat ’ome,” they as¬ 
serted very positively. 

For tlioiigli the doors were open, there 
was all indescribable sense of loneliness per¬ 
vading the place. Perliaps the queer crea¬ 
ture ho had just left had aroused his suspi¬ 
cions; however it be, Mr. De Lemetre 
glanced in tlie rooms, then to satisfy himself 
If the family were Indeed absent, he knocked 
loudly on the l.itclien door. 

Peri starled up quickly, and called out, — 

“Come in, and for the sake of pity help 
me out of tills prison I” 

Her .long imprisonment had worn upon 
her nerves, but had she known who she was 


addressing, she would hardly have asked 
such a service from the gentleman who had 
Iwen her particular aversion during the 
nionilis past. 

He advanced quickly. 

” Wlio speaks? And where are you?” 

“ Peri Halstead. And 1 am lacked in the 
pantry.” 

A half-formed wonder if this little coun¬ 
try lieatiiy had been locked up iiy her moth¬ 
er for some mischief wliich was inherent 
in the family crossed De Leinetre's mind; 
ilien. asif by magic, came a vision of the 
key iiy the side of the sleeping dwarf, and, 
witli a wliispered injunction to his friend, 
he went close to tlie door, while Perl related 
briefly the episode of tlic forenoon. 

‘•There is a key in the new house which 
will unlock this door, if you can summon pa¬ 
tience to wait for your liberty a few mo¬ 
ments longer.” 

The Englishmen peered in at the door in 
the greatest amazement, wlilch was aug¬ 
mented by the arrival of Wiiithrop bearing 
nut only the key, but the notes, and liaving 
in tow the luckless dwarf; tlie cap of Valen¬ 
ciennes awry, and the blue silk trailing half 
its length behind her. Tliere was a wild, 
fitful light in her eyes, and, when iho door 
was opened, and Peri confronted hei, she 
gibbered horribly. But, tliougli the young 
girl could not help shrinking from her, she 
begged that no liarm miglit come to the poor 
lunatic; a promise readily granted. 

When Kane and Tiionisoii heard the 
wliole, and knew that tliey liad blamed the 
poor little twins for tlie dwarf’s misdemean¬ 
ors, tlieir apologies were more ample than 
interesting: they returned to the mansion, 
and carefully repainted the steps; their 
humble demeanor lasting till sundown. 

Tlie family returned from the fair before 
tlie gentlemen had taken tlieir departure. 
Tlieir amazement at seeing tlieir proud 
young neighbor conversing so familiarly 
witli Perl was only surpassed by their as- 
tunishnient when they lieatd of Peri’s im¬ 
prisonment, the stolen money, and burned 
jelly. 

Tlie last was a loss Aunt Cass could nei¬ 
ther forgive nor forget. Tlie money was a 
secondary affair, for it bad been recovered; 
tlie cap, of course, slie would never wear 
again; no more would she permit Peri to 
wear tlie ruined siik; as the creature had 
spoiled them, she was welcome to keep 
them. 
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But that jelly! And not another basket 
of Relieccas to be had for love or money! 
And the stove whose briiihtness would only 
be restored after weeks of care and polish- 
ins! And poor Peri to be petted, and her 
piano promised for tomorrow! 

When Mr. De Lemetre heard of the pro¬ 
spective piatio, he asked permission to come 
over occasionally, and listen to the music. 

“My sisters play,’’ he said. “Indeed,’’ 
he added modestly, “ I practice some my¬ 
self. And we ought to be neighborly, you 
know.’’ 

Aunt Cass relaxed her grim visage, and 
Papa and Mamtna Haistead looked very 
neigliborly and friendly indeed; and Peri 
assented a little coldly. 

Then Kaiy was coaxed across the room 
for a share of the bon-bons Pliil had been 
treated to; and the poor lunatic gibbered in 
the corner. That evening she was taken to 
the infirmary for safe keeping; and some 
days later her keepers came for her, for she 
had escaped from an asylum in a distatit 
town. 

It is supposable that Raleigh de Lemetre 
listened to Peri's music to sotne purpose, 
and quite often. Leastways Aunt Cass and 
her brother atid his wife were fain to give 
their cotisent to an odd idea, which the mu¬ 


sic must have suggested to the young folks, 
— to move Peri and the piano to the new 
house over tlie way. Stratige as it may ap¬ 
pear, the melodies had quite driven away 
the summer aversion; or was it the softened 
glances of the dark gray eyes whlcli wrought 
the tniracle of changing Peri's mind con¬ 
cerning the “young aristocrat’’? 

Certain it is, the village was quite electri¬ 
fied by the news cf the weddtng, and the 
fact tliat Peri Halstead bad won the heart 
of the best match in the county. 

To be sure, Winthrop did hint something 
in the club about Do Lemetre finding bii 
wife locked up in a pantry, and his search 
for iter there was all on accotint of some 
foot-prints on the paint of his stairway. 
But, Winthrop’s reputatioti for veradity not 
being the clearest, the club-members smiled 
indulgently, and straightway forgot it. 

The twiiis grow in grace with added years; 
and. though their raids to the home of their 
sister are very frequent, they are none the 
less welcome fur that. 

Aunt Cass, still the mainspring of the 
Halstead liomestead, gathers the Rebeccas 
with tiie greatest care, and makes the jelly, 
morally certain, that, if any one relieved 
her of the task, ill-luck would follow their 
attempt. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Doctor Thayer was not sentimental, and 
he was poasessed by an earnest and fiery 
ambition in his profession. Moreover, his 
was one of those clean*working minds which 
never dally and dawdle, unless to dally and 
dawdle be the business of the hour; he al¬ 
ways gave close atiention to the matter in 
hand, which in this case was a very inter¬ 
esting dissection. But there was something 
80 pathetic irt the face of the child that he 
could not help pausing a moment to medi¬ 
tate upon it. No mother, no relative, no 
friend even, to take care of her during her 
sickness, to smooth the hair when she was 
dead, to adorn the small, cold form for its 
last sleep. The hands fell at her side as he 
undid the cloth that wrapped her, and not 
a ribbon, nor flower, nor bit of lace hid the 
bareness of the coarse, plain robe in which 
she was dressed. She W’as lovely, too. A 
dead child is almost always beautiful, but 
this child had a beauty of her own, beside 
the luminous whiteness, the chilly serenity, 
the inexpressible solemn sweetness which 
death had brought her. Doctor Thayer was 
something besides a physician, he was an 
artist; and for once his profession was for¬ 
gotten, and instead of searching for knowl¬ 
edge, he paused lo admire beauty. How 
long and curved the dark fringes to those 
white lids! With his gaze fixed intently 
and unconsciously on those closed orbs, he 
recollected the last time he had seen her, 
her pretty, shy way, her indignant grief 
when he had laugiied at her, and the ^ears 
that liad flashed in liie beautiful eyes now 
shut and tearless forever. It had seemed a 
trifle to him then; but now he reproached 
himself wiih having been heartless and 
cruel. In a thoughtless moment he had 
wounded the heart and suffused the eyes of 
the little one whose whole short life had 
been a life of sorrow, and he had done it 
when he was happy; and w*hen she had 
been doing the little possible to her to-serve 


the one he best loved. Now, as a fitting 
end to her deserted and friendless existence, 
her lifeless body, instead of dropping peace¬ 
fully to dust beneath the turf, was exhumed 
to serve that science which could not serve 
her, even in preserving a few pitiful years. 

I vow, I bate to touch the poor, forsaken 
beauty!” the doctor said, rising erect after 
having bent over her for some time, and 
drawing a deep breath as he spoke. 

He stood a moment looking on the lovely 
waxen image that lay there in the strong 
light helpless, in his power, seeming also 
by his quietness to trust him, and strange, 
vague superstitions began to stir iiis brain, 
and reach down to his heart. He shrunk 
from touching her with the knife, she was 
80 beautiful, she looked so living. It 
seemed as if she would cry out if he should 
touch her. 

“ Who would think that hard work would 
unnerve me so?” he muttered, turning away 
from the table, and walkiug up and down 
the office. 

The mr was close and warm. He softly 
unlocked the door, and w’ent out into the 
nigiit. He did not dare to walk lest his 
tread should be heard; but he stood on the 
steps of the office and went through the 
dumb-bell exercises without the dumb-bells, 
drawing in full breaths of the pure, dewy 
air. It tvas the wrong way to strengthen 
his nerves, or silence his imagination; that 
could have been better done in sight of bis 
bottles, instruments, specimens and skele¬ 
tons. The strange, magnetic influence shed 
f.^oiu that cold and lovely image from which 
he had fl.ed, radiated from every object in 
nature. He seemed a centre for all the 
converging rays that pointed in tremulous 
gold from every star; the purple of the sky 
and the warm gray air seemed full of invis¬ 
ible and infinitesimal sparks of fire; the 
perfumes came in pulses, and were like the 
breath of some creature floating about him, 
or like fannings from viewless wings; all 
that live flark seemed but the.thin veil over 
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some mystery which he could almost see, 
and which touched him with soil and thrill¬ 
ing touches, yet just eluded his clasp. 

He shirered, clenched his hands, and 
strove U> throw ofi the enervating influence. 

“ The air is full of death,” he thought; 
“of that which we call death, and which is 
only a change-working power, dissolving 
lower organizations in order to form them 
into higl:er. Only pure health can resist 
the potent influence of this atmosphere.” 

Setting his teeth and clenching his bands 
in the effort to steel his mind, he returned 
to the office, locked the door behind him, 
and stood a moment looking over a book of 
anatomical plates that lay upon a shelf. 
Then he stepped decidedly back to the dis- 
secting-table and prepared for his work, 
but without looking at the subject. Lastly, 
knife in band, be approached the body, and 
bending over it he drew away the coarse 
robe that veiled its bosom. As he did so, a 
thrill crept tingling from bis finger-tips over 
his wliole body, and every pulse throbbed 
with a noisy beating that seemed to defeat 
his sense of hearing. The cliild’s breast 
was rising and falling with an almost im¬ 
perceptible breath, and, first the long-fringed 
eyelids quivered, then they lifted, and dear 
little Rose Pauiier’s bright eyes opened, and 
looked with a bewildered yet earnest gaze 
into the startled eyes that bent above her. 

“Jly little darling,” be whispered, has¬ 
tily flinging the knife and gloves under the 
table, “ do you know me? Do you feel bet¬ 
ter?” 

She looked at him a moment longer with¬ 
out seeming to comprehend; then a change 
that was more a brightening of the whole 
face than a smile, came over her, and 
stretching both her arms up, before he was 
aware of her intention, she bad clasped bis 
neck, and drawing him down to her, kissed 
him as a child kisses its father when she 
welcomes him after an absence. He was 
both astonished and touched, it was so un¬ 
like the shy child, and besides, it seemed 
such a tender re-assuring after bis self-re¬ 
proaches on her account, and such an un- 
coDscious manifestation of gratitude for the 
life which be had accidentally both rescued 
and spared. 

Anne Thayer was fully resolved that she 
■would not sleep one ■wink till her husband's 
return. In spite of his tender care and 
thoughtfulness, slie felt aggrieved, she 
scarcely could tell why. After the assidu¬ 


ous attention of Che lover, and Che husband 
of a week, it was rather hard that be should 
so abruptly change bit manner of life. She 
had counted on monopoUzing his attention 
for the summer, perhaps for a year. She 
knew that people cool after a while, and 
she supposed that they would also; but it 
was a bitter disappointment to have bis at¬ 
tention so soon taken up by other things. 
She did n’t mean to blame him, and she did 
not blame him, she assured herself; indeed, 
study the subject as she might, she could 
not find any fault with him; but she came 
back to the same conclusion, that it was 
hard. Of course with so many patients, 
some of them in a critical state, it was to 
be expected that he would be grave and 
pre-occupied; but why did n’t he tell her 
just what he thought of mamma? and why 
had n’t be told her where be was going that 
night? He did enough by day, and if night 
calls were to be made, he might get Doctor 
Marston to make them. Besides, she bad 
heard him say that very morning to Meeta, 

“ Be careful not to do too much, dear. You 
know you are our sole dependence.” 

The bride of a week did not like her sis¬ 
ter to be her husband's sole dependence. 

“ 1 know 1 'm not like Meeta,” she said 
to herself, beginning to cry; “but, then, 
I” — 

Not knowing how to finish the sentence, 
or think of any possible reason why her 
husband should not have spoken precisely 
as he did, Mrs. Thayer cried a little while, 
and even while crying, fell asleep. 

Meeta,- after setting out a luncheon for 
the night-nurse, and seeing that her mother 
was comfortable, bad gone to bed. She 
was learning that she must take care of 
herself, and that a weak yielding to grief 
and anxiety was not only vain, but that it 
rendered her unfit for the duties of the day. 
So, resolutely putting all thought from her 
mind, she closed her mental in closing her 
bodily eyes, and in a few minutes, by help 
of a sleeping-draught, was sound asleep. 
Charles alone, of all the family, remaned 
up. 

“ I’m going to wait for the doctor," he - 
said, as Meeta put her bead in at the parlor 
door, and gently urged him to go to bed. 

She looked sorrowfully in bis face, and 
with a lailering good-night, left him, not 
daring to trust herself with a word of sym¬ 
pathy, Poor Charles was trying to be a 
man, and the effort made him look pale, 
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and prematurely grave. There* wa$ not 
only the fearful looking forward to bis 
n&other’s possible death, but the pang which 
be felt on hearing of the death of Rose 
Paulier, and, also, that gloom and appre* 
hension inseparable from a time of general 
sickness. Besides, it was now almost a 
fortnight since the day be had carried Rose, 
stricken with fever, in his arms, had taken 
her breath, had felt her burning cheek 
against his own. If he had cahght the 
fever from her, it would show itself in a 
few days. 

Charles had not mentioned this last sub¬ 
ject to his broiher-in law, but he thought 
that if the doctor should not be in baste to 
go up-stairs on coming in, and should be in 
a talking mood, he would ask him about it. 
The boy tried various ways to divert his 
thoughts, and watched the clock, wonder¬ 
ing what kept Anne's husband out so late. 
Eleven, twelve, one o’clock, came and went; 
and just as Charles was thinking that really 
he had a mind to go out in the front yard 
and listen for some sign of a step la the 
street, he heard what seemed to be a knock 
on the back door. He listened, and it came 
again, low and cautious, but an unmistaka¬ 
ble knock. 

“Who in the world can it be?’* thought 
the boy, going out through the kithen, and 
from there into the corridor out of wliich 
the back door of the house opened. Here 
he heard the knock for the third time, but 
not now on the yard door. It was on the 
door at the end of the corridor which led to 
Doctor Thayer’s office. 

For the first lime the boy felt a little 
alarm, but while he hesitated, the knock 
was repeated, and he beard Doctor Thayer’s 
voice on the other side, — 

“ Charlie, won’t you open the door?” 

Charles immediately unlocked and opened 
(he door, and saw Doctor Thayer there 
looking very pale and eager. 

“Is anybody up but you?” he asked, 
hurriedly, before coming in. , 

“Jto; they 're all asleep,” was the an¬ 
swer. 

At that the doctor stepped into the corri¬ 
dor, ami laid his band on his brother's arm. 

“Charlie, I believe that you *ve got 
pretty good pluck,” he said, “and I'm go¬ 
ing to give you a chance to show it. How 
are your nerves? pretty steady?” 

“I’m ail right,” the boy said, straighten¬ 
ing himself up. 


“Good! Kow you know you told me 
that Rose Haulier was dead?” 

“ Yes,” the boy said, clouding over a lit¬ 
tle. 

“ W'ell, she is n't dead, it was a mistake, 
and she is alive, and in that office. Ko 
matter just how she came there. Nobody 
must know it on any account. It would 
make trouble enough for me If it were 
known. No one in the house must suspect 
it, except Meeta, and she I shall tell in the 
morning. Can you help me? I must be in 
the house, and the child must not be left 
alone.” 

“I '11 stay with her,” the boy said, ea¬ 
gerly, understanding the whole matter at 
once. He had read of resurrections, and 
knew that doctors sometimes got subjects 
in a contraband manner; and he was far 
more likely to believe in marvels than one 
who knew them far better would have been. 

Full of exciiemeiit, he followed his 
brother as he hurried hack to the office, 
and stepping in at the open door, saw Rose 
Haulier lying on the sofa, a sbawl wrapped 
about her, her head pillowed on a cushion, 
and her wide bright eyes fixed on them. 
Sbe smiled as they entered, but did not 
move. 

“Now, my little girl, I've got somebody 
to stay by you,” the doctor said, sitting be¬ 
fore her, and taking her small hand in his. 
“Do you want Charlie for company?” 

She smiled kindly, but without i>erfect 
confidence in the boy. 

“And I want you, too,” contriving with 
delicate tact to express her preference with¬ 
out giving offence to the other. 

“But I must go now,” the doctor said. 
“I'vegot some sick people to see to. If 
you should be sick, Charlie will come after 
me. Will you be a good little girl and let 
me go?” 

The smile had faded from her face, and 
the. tears had rushed into her eyes; but sbe 
replied immediately with a faltering “yes.” 

“And you won’t cry for me?” continued 
the doctor, kindly. 

“No,” said the child, lifting her eyelids ' 
with that peculiar motion of one who does 
not wisli her tears to fall. 

“I will come soon again,” he said, smil¬ 
ing encouragingly. “ And in the mean time 
if you should want anything, don’t be 
afraid to ask Charlie for it.” 

Giving particular directions to the young 
nurse regarding his patient, and taking a 
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tender leave of both,' Doctor Thayer went 
into the house, bidding Charles bolt the of¬ 
fice door on the inside after bin, and iet no 
one else enter. 

" What self.control and fortitude the lit¬ 
tle thing hasl” be thought, as be Walked 
slowly through the corridor into the house, 
and instantly started, and breathlessly 
checked a thought which he would not for 
the world have indulged. But surely it 
would have been no crime if Doctor Thayer 
had wished that ali grown people had as 
much self.control and fortitude as were pos¬ 
sessed by that little girl whom he bad just 
rescued from the grave. 

The morning came, and with it certainty 
as to the fate of the sick mother. Before 
that her fever had been slight, with inter¬ 
vals of ease, and only a white fur on the 
tongue. But when the doctor went in at 
daylight, he saw the change. There was a 
baggardness about the face that had not 
been there before, the pulse had grown 
harder, the lips were dark and cracked, and 
the tongue, shrunken, dry and almost black, 
lay like a strip of corrugated leather in her 
mouth. The truth could no longer be 
doubted nor coneealed. Mrs. Wilson bad 
not many more days to live. 

We pass over these iiorrowf ul days. They 
were bitter to all, perhaps least so to the 
dying woman herself. Meeta was prepared 
for the blow, and boie it as might have 
been expected, and Anne Thayer, when at 
length there was no more hope, called up 
her strength, and relieved her husband and 
sister of their fear of seeing her utterly 
prostrated. Perhaps poor Charlie was the 
one most overcome, though he tried to bear 
up nobly. He maintained a sort of compo¬ 
sure before the others, and when he found 
his strength failing, would go oS to Meeta’s 
chamber, where Rose was secreted, and 
flinging himself down by her chair or sofa, 
would bide his face in her lap, and sob 
without control. He had no pride with 
her, for she never suspected that it was un¬ 
manly for him to shed teart, but only put 
her arms around him, and wept also, .or 
tried to coax him back to cheerfulness. 

The funeral over, and one day given to 
silence, the question came up as to what 
was to be done with Bose Paulier. For 
them to keep her was out of tbe question. 
It was equally out of tbe question to send 
her back to tbe poorhouse, even if any story 
could be invented to account for her sudden 


re-appesirance after burial. All tbe family 
agreed that the cbild mast be placed where 
sbe would be better cared for in future. 
Charles pleaded that she might be kept 
with them, and persisted that she could be 
secreted for a while, then sent away to 
school till she could be presented without 
fear of recognition; but of course Ihls^ ro¬ 
mantic plan was vetoed. All the while the 
matter had been plain in the doctoris mind, 
and after walling diplomatically till one 
project after another bad been proposed and 
proved impracticable, he propounded his 
own solution of tbe difficulty, and after 
some Bigumeiit, carried the day. 

The next morning after tbe decision was 
made, Doctor Thayer made a call on Mrs. 
Barbara Burkhardt. He would far rather 
have been excused from doing It, but it was 
a part of his plan, and be was not a man to 
shrink for trifles. His relations with the 
Hall family were rather ceremonious, and 
he understood perfectly that Mrs. Burk- 
bardt was not one who could easily forgive 
him for not marrying to please her, and for 
not submitting to he patronized by her. 
Like almost everybody else, he liked Mr. 
Burkhardt, and he tolerated Master Clai^ 
dice’s visits to Charles Wilson. But fur 
this unpleasant feeling toward the lady of 
tbe house, it would have been a delight to 
go there on that radiant June morning. 
For a person of bis taste, a view of the 
grounds or tbe house was a pleasure. The 
massive wall of red granite and cement that 
bounded the estate on the roadside was a 
flue piece of work, and the great entrance 
gate was uncommonly elegant in pattern. 
Inside, tbe avenue was wide, smooth, and 
bordered by a noble growth of elms, back 
of which, and separate from them by a strip 
of velvet verdure, were piled rocks and 
ledges overgrown with vines and flowers. 
Art had well assi-ted nature in that beauti¬ 
ful place. In some sunny spot, overgrown 
by a grape-vine, or a dusky pine or spruce- 
tree fur background, would stand a rhodo¬ 
dendron flushed w.th a cloud of rosy bloom; 
in some hollow of a ledge that looked wild 
as though primeval forests surrounded it, 
might be seen a sheet of rich purple which 
on nearer inspeciion you would find to be a 
bed of pansies. Where a tree bad died it 
was not cut down, but vines, honeysuckle, 
woodbine or grape crept up and flung a 
green mantle over every bough and branch. 
In one place a whole dead tree was over- 
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spread by a net of strong wires, and in the 
immense cage so formed, a famiiy of mock¬ 
ing-birds dwelt, and built tbeir neats, and 
sang. A myrtie vine rooted in the boiiow 
trunk grew over the north side of the tree 
and kept out any chiii wind that might 
chance to come from that direction, and 
morning-glories climbed the trunk from the 
ground, and opened out their myriad chal¬ 
ices, white, pink and purple, about the 
lower boughs, liere and there some venture¬ 
some blossom having reached far above the 
rest. The wire of this gigantic cage was of 
gray hue, and being invisible at little dis¬ 
tance, the wonder with the beholder was 
why the birds stayed in the tree, and how 
those sprays of glossy myrtle and the frail 
bubble-like morning-glories remained sus¬ 
pended in the air, Far back in some shady 
nook, under pine trees that gathered in a 
sombre circle, you might see the ground 
spread, as it seemed, with a cloth of gold, 
and, pausing, half expect to behold some 
woodland queen set her pearly foot on the 
gleaming carpet, or a troop of fairies trip 
over it. Viewed nearer, it was thickly 
growing dandelions in yellow bloom. Pres¬ 
ently streaks and spots of smooth green 
dropped or trickled among the rocks and 
trees, growing broader, and uniting as they 
neared the lawn, and lifting your eyes, yon 
could see a glimpse of the stone railing that 
sui'inounted the wing of the house, and the 
airy cupola that crowned the centre. Then 
the trees opened to show a lovely, sloping 
lawn, flower-gardens and fountains, and the 
stately front of the Hall. 

“ Madam, or somebody, has good taste,” 
mutlered tire doctor, os he paused on the 
upper terrace to glance about the grounds, 
and downward toward the road that bounded 
the estate, and was hidden by the billowy 
treetops. 

“ Good-morning, dootorl” said a voice at 
his elbow. And turning quickly, he con¬ 
fronted Mrs. Uurkbardt, who immediately 
extended her hand and gave him a smiling 
welcome. 

I was sorry to learn of your trouble,” 
she said. “I hope that the family are all 
well.” ' 

Mrs. Burkhardt knew perfectly well how 
to lie agreeable, and she was too well-bred 
to sliow any sign of the surprise slie felt at 
this unexpected visit. Evidently nothing 
but business would bring Doctor Thayer to 
tlie Hall at this time, or at any time, save 


on the most ceremonious occasions. The 
two walk^ slowly toward the house, paus¬ 
ing now and then to comment on a view, a 
flower, or the weather. 

The lady was by no means a blot on the 
landscape, but rather added the finishing 
touch to it. Her large, fine form and hand¬ 
some face, the trailing folds of her rose-col¬ 
ored morning-dress, the white lace sc.trf 
over her hair, and the little white parasol 
she carried, made a very elegant picture. 
They went up the wide steps, madam stop¬ 
ping at the top to point out with her hand 
a glimpse of the distant ocean that glistened 
through the trees, then through the open 
door into a lofty ball that was lighted from 
the roof, and paved with a mosaic of native 
woods, set in an elaborate pattern. The 
stairway was in the rear of this hall, and 
was also of mosaic, the balusters richly 
carved of oak. 

“Iwant to show you a pair of cabinet 
pictures we got in London,” Mrs. Burk- 
bardt said, leading the way into a pleasant 
morning-room at the right of the hall. 
‘‘They were painted by a young German 
artist who was quite unknown, and was dy¬ 
ing of consumption; but they are exquisite. 
C. says that the poor fellow would be fa¬ 
mous if be could live.” 

‘‘I should be happy to look at them,” the 
doctor said, anxious to put a stop to the 
lady’s courtesies; “but I came on an 
errand, and have but a few moments to 
spare.” 

“Oh, indeed 1” says madam, seating her¬ 
self immediately, and waiting with folded 
hands fur her visitor to state his busi¬ 
ness. 

“ I am sorry that I am not able to explain 
fully tlie reasons for my coming to you on 
such an errand,” tlie gentleman began qui¬ 
etly, admiring the entire and immediate 
transition which bis hostess’s manner had 
undergone from that of a charming enter¬ 
tainer to the business woman; “and still 
more annoyed that in so trifling a matter I 
am obliged to express myself with a some¬ 
what melodramatic degree of mystery and 
reserve. 1 have to ask you to trust to me 
that I would gladly avoid so absurd a degree 
of diplomacy if I could.” ■ 

The gentleman smiled a slightly mocking 
hut very pleasant smile, and the lady bowed 
without smiling. 

“ You remember the nurse, Mrs. Fauller, 
who died here at your house two or three 
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years ago, and her little girl in the poor- 
house?” he went on. 

Mrs. Burkhardt bowed again, and with¬ 
out opening her tips, which were pressed 
closely together, and somewhat pale. 

“He knows bow.she died!” was the 
thought that Sashed through her mind. 

“ Tou have also beard, doubtless, that 
the child died a week or two ago of fever?” 

This time there was no sign of response, 
but the lady’s brows were slightly drawn in 
a frowning shadow. Why did n’t the man 
go on and tell his business? He was trying 
to torment her, she thought. 

“X have heard from some one, possibly 
from yourself,” the doctor continued, ” that 
the mother left some little souvenirs which 
you are keeping till the child shall be old 
enough and in a situation to be Intrusted 
with them. Of course, yon would naturally 
suppose now that there is no one to claim 
these articles; but I have come across a 
person who has as much right to them as 
the child would have if she were living. 1 
am not at liberty to explain; but you will 
believe that 1 must be satisfied in my own 
mind as to the rights of the person to whom 
I refer. If the matter is satisfactory to yon, 
perhaps you would like to send these little 
souvenirs to their owner by me.” 

Doctor Thayer, though perfectly aware 
that his errand was, as he said, surronnded 
by an absurd degree of mystery for so small 
a matter, was nevertheless astonished at 
the emotion which Mrs, Burkhardt showed. 
She became perfectly white while he spoke, 
and when she answered, entirely forgot her 
usual ease and courtesy. 

“This is very singular 1” she exclaimed, 
fixing her flashing eyes on him, “ I do not 
understand why the a&air should be con¬ 
cealed from me, or why 1 should be required 
to give up these articles without knowing 
to whom they are to go.” 

Doctor Thayer looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment, and haughtily rose to his feet. 

” I was not aware that I was making an 
insulting request,” he said, coldly. ”1 do 
not know what the articles referred to are, 
or whether they are of any value save to 
the owner. My impression was that yon 
would wish to give them to any person hav¬ 
ing a right to receive them, and that their 
chief, perhaps only, value lay in the fact 
that they would be souvenirs of the dead to 
a near friend who is living. I have no pep- 
tonal interest in the matter, of course, and 


I beg your pardon for mentioning the sub¬ 
ject. The owner will at some time call on 
you, but I shall'not urge the matter any 
further. I wish you a verygood-mornlngl” 

Having finished his speech, the gentle¬ 
man bowed lowly, and turned away with a 
very high head. 

“Stop, doctor,” the lady exclaimed, ris¬ 
ing. “Of course I have no right to keep 
these trifles, and no wish to. 1 am merely 
annoyed that when-1 took cate of the wo¬ 
man in her last moments, and have felt an 
interest in the child ever since, there should 
be so little confidence shown me in the mat¬ 
ter. I prefer that you should take the arti¬ 
cles if yon are satisfied as to the claim of 
the person who demands them. Indeed, 
they belong as much to you as to me, and 1 
am glad to get them off my hands,” 

“Pardon met” said the doctor, stiffly. 
“ 1 must decline taking them under the cir¬ 
cumstances. I regarded the matter as a 
trifling one to you and to me, and as only 
of consequence to a near friend of the lady 
who is dead. I am astonished that it is 
sufficient to cause you any emotion, and I 
repeat that I shall on no account take the 
articles in question, but shall leave the 
lady’s friend to call for them at such time 
as may be thought best,” 

“Doctor, I insist on your hearing me,” 
Mrs. Burkhardt said, in a tone mora en¬ 
treating than peremptory, “You have no 
right to state an errand so oddly, and then 
leave me in this abrupt manner because I 
am surprised and annoyed, I request you 
to do me the favor to resume your seat.” 

It was impossible for a gentleman to re¬ 
fuse. Doctor Thayer returned to his seat, 
and waited for the lady to speak. 

“Tou know some reason why this sub¬ 
ject should agitate mel” she said, abruptly, 
fixing her piercing eyes on bis with a look 
which she tried to make defiant, but which 
quailed in spite of her. 

“I do not know any reason why you 
should be offended at my request,” he re¬ 
plied, evasively, determined if possible to 
solve the mystery which he perceived ex¬ 
isted. Bose bad no friend but him; and if 
this lady was seeking to wrong her in any 
way, it was his duty to shield the child. 

“He knows about the poison,” the lady 
thought. “Perhaps I did wrong,” she 
said, aloud, assuming a grieved and defer¬ 
ential air; “ but I am not acquainted with 
the law in such cases; and having once ar- 
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ranged to conceal the manner of the poor 
creature’s death, it was impossible to change 
my course afterward. I have been sorry 
ever since; and yet what could I do?” 
Looking at him appealingly. 

“What was the cause of Mrs. Paulier’s 
death?” asked Doctor Thayer, looking 
steadily in the lady’s face. 

“ You do not know?” she said, in atrem- 
bliiig voice. 

“ I do not know,” he replied, decidedly. 

Mrs. Burkhardt dropped her eyes, and the 
blood rushed over her white face. She per¬ 
ceived that she had made a capital blunder. 

“ I should not have mentioned it to you 
had I iiot thought that you knew something 
about it,” she resumed presently, in a sup¬ 
pressed voice, which gradually cleared, and 
grew more assured as she went on. “But 
I am not sure that I would not rather yon 
should know It. 1 tell you in confidence!” 
Jjooklng at him inquiringly. 

“ I shall not betray your confidence, un¬ 
less my sense of honor would oblige me to,” 
he replied. “You have thus far told me 
nothing. Perhaps you had better not tell 
me. If the affair Is aitything of Importance, 
I ought not to make any promise in the 
dark, particularly as I am committed to 
Mrs. Paulier’s friends. If she came to her 
death fairly, then I ask no further explana¬ 
tion.” 

“The apothecary made a mistake in the 
prescription,” she said hastily. In a whis¬ 
per. 

“Ah!” 

“It was Mr. Somes, you knew him, and 
it almost killed the poor man. Indeed, I 
do not doubt it caused his death. Doctor 
Marston had ordered morphia, and I don’t 
know what horrid thing the apothecary put 
up. She died in a few hours. Of course 
we were terribly shocked and frightened, 
and our first impulse was to say to the ser¬ 
vants and visitors that Mrs. Paulier had 
been taken violently ill, and to avoid all 
the talk and gossip we could. Then, on 
secoiid thought, it seemed as well to con¬ 
ceal the whole matter, since Mr. Somes was 
in such distress, and promised to give up 
business immediately, and never to put up 
another prescription; and since really no 
one could be benefited by a complaint. If 
any friend of Mrs. Paulier’s had appeared, 
I sliould have told the whole, and let mat¬ 
ters take their course. In such a case, the 
business would have been taken quite out 


of my hands. But under the circumstan¬ 
ces, and since the only end to be attained 
was revenge on that poor apothecary, who 
would do no more damage to any one, and 
since I dreaded the publicity of the affair, 
why, I concluded to keep it among our¬ 
selves.” 

Ending, Mrs, Burkhardt sank back in her 
chair, folded her hands, and looked at tlie 
doctor for his opinion. By this time tliere 
was a spot of bright red burning in each of 
her cheeks, and the folded hands were fold¬ 
ed very tightly. 

“You forgot one end which should have 
been consfdered an important one,” Doctor 
Thayer said, with cold severity; “ and that 
Is the poor, helpless child who by her moth¬ 
er’s death was left not only an orphan, but 
utterly without friends and support. So 
far as I have beard, Mrs. Paulier was a 
lady, and had always had a good home for 
her child, quite a different home from the 
one to which the little girl was sent. If 
nothing else had been accomplished by an 
investigation, Mr. Somes, who was well off, 
might have been made to pay for the sup¬ 
port and education of the child whom his 
criminal carelessness had deprived of her 
natural support and protector.” 

“I do not know the law in such cases 
made and provided,” tlie lady said, in a 
slightly sneering tone, yet with an evident 
desire to conciliate. “Sending the child 
where I did, was not like sending her to the 
poorhouse, I put her under the cate of 
Mrs. Warren, a most capable and excellent 
person, and meant to take her into my em¬ 
ployment as soon as she should be 'old 
enough and fitted to sew, or be in any way 
useful. To keep her here was out of the 
question. I did not wish to bring her up 
In the house as a servant, nor would I have 
her as one of the family.” 

“After this explanation, I have no longer 
any feeling of delicacy about receiving the 
articles of which I came here to speak,” 
the doctor said, coldly. “ Shall I take them 
now, or will you send them to me?” 

“ I will send them to you,” Mrs. Burk¬ 
hardt replied as coldly. 

Aformal leave-taking, and the two parted, 
botb.snfflciently disturbed. 

That evening, when the family at tiie 
cottage were gathered in the parlor after 
tea, there was a sound of horses prancing 
down their street, and presently Mrs. Burk- 
hardt’s carriage drew np at the gate, and j 
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Ur8.. Borfehardt herself ‘ descended. ; She 
had dressed entirely in black, and, having 
an errand to do, bad anUcipated a little, 
and made her visit of condolence rather 
sooner than she otherwise would. 

“But those who have so long known each 
other ma; dispense with a little ceremony,” 
she said, with mournful suavity, after hav¬ 
ing kissed both Meeta and Mrs. Thayer, 
and clasped the hands of the doctor and 
Charles. ” And 1 think in the first days of 
our trouble, when we can't go out, we 
stand all the more in need of company, to 
distract our attention,” 

She was all grace and sweetness, was 
sympathizing, yet did not talk in that hor¬ 
rible skull-and-crossbones style which some 
persons feel obliged to adopt when making 
a visit of condolence. She prettily alluded 
to the fact that Anne had some one whose 
privilege it was to console her, and regretted 
that her congratulations to the bride must 
be made under the shadow of affliction. 
Just before going she drew from her reticule 
a tiny prayer-book bound in ivory and gold, 
and presented it to Mrs. Thayer. 

“ My wedding present comes rather late,” 
she said, “ but it is not, I hope, too late.” 

The bride acknowledged the beautiful 
gift, and made her acknowledgment for it, 

‘‘Come up and see Clarence,” the lady 
said to Charles, “ He is longing to tell all 
bis friends about bis first European journey. 
To be sure it was only three months in Eng¬ 
land, but it was across the ocean, and he 
feels quite traveled.” 

She took an affectionate leave of the sis¬ 
ters, begging them to come soon to see 
her. 

“ Fou need not see other company unless 
you like,” she said. “Tell the servant, if 
we have any one with ns whom you don’t 
wish to see, to show you into my private 
sitting-room, or to Cousin Margaret’s room. 
She would be delighted to see you. And, 
apropos of Cousin Mmgaret, doctor, will 
you be good enough to come np and see her 
in the morning? She is a great sufferer, 
and I really feel as though something might 
be done to relieve her, 1 wish that you 
would undertake her case.” 

Doctor Thayer offered bis arm, and wait¬ 
ed on Mrs. Burkhardt to the carriage. Af¬ 
ter she had taken her seat, and nodded to 
the two ladies who stood on the piazza, she 
drew a little package from a pocket In the 
carriage, and presented it, without a word. 


to the gentleman, bowed to him, and was 
driven away. .. ./ 

Doctor Thayer felt as though his silence 
on the subject of Mrs. Paulier’s death was' 
bought. 

“She is certainly, very adroit,” he said 
with a smile, as the three seated themselves 
in the parlor again, Charles having gone upt 
stairs to see his pet prisoner. 

“ Tou can’t, of. coarse, refuse to go,” his 
wife said, more pleased than she' would 
have owned at the graciousness of their vis¬ 
itor, and that her husband should be phy¬ 
sician at the Hall. 

“ I have no desire to refuse,” he said, 
“ It is my vocation to go; and it is a good 
place. I have n’t tried to oust Doctor 
Marston, and need have no hesitation in 
taking his place, as be would have noue in 
taking mine if the situations were reversed. 
Besides, the doctoi is getting old, and has a 
large property, while I am young and have 
an extravagant wife to provide for,-” laugh¬ 
ingly patting bis wife on the shoulder. 
“Besides, again, 1 am glad that Mrs Burk¬ 
hardt is not likely to get a new physician 
here and try to put him in my shoes. She 
might do me great injury. And now, let 
us see wbat we have got here for our little 
Bose.” 

He opened the package, and took out the 
trinkets, surprised at their value and ele¬ 
gance. Tire miniature represented a young 
man of about twenty-five, exceedingly hand¬ 
some, but rather weak-looking, just the 
face to captivate a young girl. The case 
was of fine gold, delicately wrought with a 
love-motto twined into the chasing of the- 
border, and the name “Louis” marked on 
the back, A single row of large pearls sur¬ 
rounded the locket. There was a gold 
thimble scarcely larger than a child might 
wear, evidently an old one, and worn thin 
all over, a pearl ring with a single fine pearl 
in it, and the watch. This last was a valu¬ 
able one, old-fashioned, hut exquisitely 
made, and adorned with a wreath of pearl 
flowers. Inside the case was. engraven 
“ Bose from Walter.” 

“ Let’s go up-stairs and see the child,” 
the doctor said. “She may know some¬ 
thing about these.” 

But Bose knew only that the trinkets 
were her mamma’s, and that the pictured 
face was that of her papa. 

Doctor Thayer took the child on bis knee, 
and questioned her closely about the per- 
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sons she bad known, and those at whoso 
bouses she had heen^ but she could recol¬ 
lect no names Bare those three of the doo* 
tor and two ladies of whom Hiss Fairfield 
had spoken. 

*^The doctor is dead; but 1 mean to call 
on the ladies some time when I am in town/' 
Doctor Thayer said, absently smoothing 
the silken locks of the child as she leaned 
against bis breast. Then, glancing at his 
wife, be put Rose down, and went to sit be¬ 
side Anne. It was not the first time that 
the bride had shown a pettish jealousy on 
seeing her husband pet the little orphan 
stranger. 

CHAPTER IV 

When Rose Pauiier was told that she was 
to have a new home, and that she was to go 
to it immediately, she made no ado. If she 
looked a little more sober than usual, it was 
scarcely noticeable, for she seldom smiled. 
But Charles loudly protested; and when 
Doctor Thayer started away at five o’clock 
one morning with his charge, the boy not 
only refused to eat any breakfast after it, 
but went off and wandered about the roads 
all day, not coming home till late in the 
evening. He had taken leave of Rose over 
night, and had not meant to speak to her 
in the morning; but at early daylight his 
door was opened an inch or two, ^d a soft 
voice whispered, — 

“ Charlie, are you awake?" 

“Yes, little dear," he answered, fondly. 
"Come in.” 

First appeared a loose curl of brown hair 
pushed through the door, then the edge of 
a pale, sweet profile, then the whole lovely 
face was put in, which turned and looked 
at him with its bright eyes. At any other 
time Master Charles might have been 
shocked to have a young miss come to his 
room when he was in bed; hut now grief at 
losing her mastered every other thought, 
and sitting up in bed, he stretched ills arms 
toward her and waited, eager and silent, as 
she slowly and shyly came In, a step at a 
time, then a little pause, till she was close 
to him; then she sprang into his arms. 

" Will you be sure to come and see me, 
Charlie?” she whispered. 

"Yes, dear, if they will let me. And 
will you be sure to recollect your promise 
to me?” 

" Yes, if I don’t forget it,” says Bose, 
doubtfully. 


" You are not^ to tell It 16 anybody,” h6 
said, earnestly; *^but you are to marry me 
when we are both old enough. Then we 
will keep bouse by ourselves, and nobody 
shall ever take you away from me. Re¬ 
member, if any one else asks you to have 
him, you are to say that you are engaged.” 

"Rose, come, dear!” called Miss Meeta. 
And after one more kiss and embrace, she 
ran out of the room aud down-stairs, wip> 
ing kway the tears that came again as fast 
as she wiped tliem. 

Doctor Thayer was in the dining-room, 
eating his breakfast. 

"Come, little one,” he said, "eat your 
breakfast as quickly as you can, and we ’ll 
be off.’I 

Rose sat very properly up to the table, 
buttered her bread and raised it to her 
mouth. Then she put it down again, and 
glanced timidly at the other two, who did 
not seem to be noticing her. Her lip was 
quivering so, and her throat was so full, 
that she could not eat. Without appearing 
to notice her trouble, Miss Meeta tempted 
her with a little plate of jelly, but with 
equally ill success. 

"Why, you poor child!” she said, "Who 
would think you would care about leaving 
usl Don’t cryl You are going to a pretty 
place, where they will be kind to you; and 
if you wish, some time you can come to see 
us,” 

Rose struggled to bold back her tears, 
but they would come, and she gave a little 
sob. 

"Are you sorry to go?” asked Miss 
Meeta, taking Rose in her arms aud kissing 
her on the forehead. 

"Charlie feels so bad,” whhpered the 
child, with quivering lips, nervously twist¬ 
ing the ribbon that bound Miss Meeta's 
curly flaxen hair. 

" Eugene,” said the sister-in-law, abrupt¬ 
ly, " this is the most captivating child I 
ever saw. If I shocild lire anywhere but in 
Saxon, 1 would have her to live with me.” 

" I hate to have her go away,” the doctor 
said, “ but there is no help for it The cir¬ 
cumstances of her being with us, and the 
manner of her coining, give me a peculiar 
interest in her and a claim on her. But 
there is ncr other way than the one we have 
decided on, and the sooner we get over it 
the better.* * 

Miss Meeta sighed, and finding it impos¬ 
sible to make Rose eat anything, dressed 
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her tor her drive, and drawing a veil closely 
over her face, led her down the garden walk 
and put her into the carriage that stood at 
the gate. 

It was a lovely morning as the two rode 
slowly through the fresh suburban streets. 
The sun was up and lazily pushing before 
him the mists that clung in silvery masses 
wherever they could bide or bang. The 
fruit trees were in their fullest bloom, and 
the gardens were gay with flowers. Birds 
were darting about, dew was glistening and 
dropping, all nature was fresh, fragrant and 
awake. Sitting beside her guardian, quite 
conunt and safe since be was with her, 
Bose Faulier leaned back on the cushions 
and drank in the morning, vaguely enjoy¬ 
ing ail .its beauty, and the smooth, light 
motion of the carriage. She watched the 
doctor, however; marked how even he kept 
the reins, and wondered if his shining little 
sorrel horse would n’t rather carry him 
than any one else. Then her eyes traveled 
along the reins to the hands that held them. 
Only one wore a glove; the other was bare, 
and just touched the rein now and then, 
dropping again to the doctor’s knee. It 
was a very handsome hand, white, beauti¬ 
fully shaped, with round and tapering fin¬ 
gers, sensitive at the tips, and adorned 
with a wrought gold ring, holding* a small 
but very brilliant amethyst. Miss Bose 
watched this hand for some time. Its 
whiteness and symmetry pleased her, and 
she bad a childish delight in the glittering 
gem. Then her eyes stole yet further, 
marked the narrow band of snowy linen at 
the doctor’s wrists, the fine, clear gray of 
bis coat-sleeve. Finally, the bright, inquis¬ 
itive eyes were lifted suddenly to the gen¬ 
tleman’s face and met bis eyes watching 
them. He was smiling, and her glance in¬ 
stantly fell under that kind, penetrating, 
yet amused look. 

“If one could know what thoughts are 
buzzing like bees inside that little head,’’ 
be said, with graceful lightness. “If .one 
could eveii guess what she is thinking 
about 1 Perhaps you are having a pleasant 
drive?” 

She smiled up at him with a wistful 
look, as if desirous to speak, but not daring 
to. 

“ Tou won’t forget me in tbe place you 
are going to?” he asked, fondly watching 
tbe changes on that fascinating child’s face;. 

Instantly tbe soft brigbtneu left her eye* 


and Ups, and in its place came an expres¬ 
sion of asttmishment, grief and alarm. 

“Are n't yon going to stay with me?” 
she exclaimed, all timidity gone. 

He put his free arm about her, and with 
the white band which she bad admired, 
drew her pale face close to his bosom, 

“Uy dear child, how can I? I must go 
home and live; that is the place for me. 1 
would like to keep you with me, but it is 
impossible. Some time I will come to see 
you, if you don’t forget me. Are you go¬ 
ing to forget me, Bose?” 

She said nob a word, but clung to him, 
trembling from head to foot 
Doctor Thayer was indescribably touched. 
This friendless little one whom he had res¬ 
cued from death seemed to belong to him, 
and to recognize that ownership. Was it 
not possible that in calling her back to life 
he had established some relationship with 
her as strong as that of blood? Wositquite 
right to put her so entirely out of his hands? 
Was it not possible to explain and clear 
himself, or to recall tbe child to bis protec¬ 
tion after a brief absence? A single thought 
was sufficient to sweep away these ques¬ 
tionings, and that was a thought of bit 
wife. She certainly had not taken very 
much to the child. It was natural, he said 
to himself, that dear Annie, loving him as 
she did, should desire all bis attention, and 
should be anxious about everything which 
could affect bis welfare, 

“I must give you up, my little girl,” he 
said, holding her closely, and looking down 
into the eyes that looked up into his. “ But 
will you remember what 1 say to you now?” 

Her lips faintly syllabled a “ yes,!’ which 
he saw rather than heard. 

“Don’t tell any one else .what I say to 
you,” he said, jealously. “Keep it all for 
a secret between you and me, Bose, did 
you know that I saved your life—saved 
you from dying?” 

The pupils of tbe child’s eyes:dilated 
slowly, her lips parted, but without giving 
utterance to a word, the breath banging 
suspended on them, and her brows drew 
themselves slightly together, os though she 
was trying to uiulerstand or to remember. 

“In the first place, you have to thank 
God,” be went on, looking at her steadily, 
“ and next to him, you have to thank me for 
your life. I shall never, forget this, and 
you must not. It makes a bond between 
ns which nothing must break. 1 am your 
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second father, and you are the first child of 
my heart. However I may love others, 
and however you may love them, no one 
may, no one can, come so near to you or to 
me as we come to each other. Whenever 
in after years you hear my name, think, 
but do not say, *He saved my life, and X 
must not forget him.’ Whatever you may 
propose to do of importance, remember that 
there is one who has a claim on you, and 
do nut make a promise witliout coiisulting 
me? Will you remember?” 

“Yesj” said the child, 

”And now,” he went on, smiling again, 
” cheer up, and tell me bow much you love 
me.” 

“I love you,” she said, hesitatingly, 
ting upright, drawing a full breath, and 
looking about as if in search of sometliing 
to measure her love by, “I love you so 
much as I can’t measure.” 

“God bless you, my white Rose I” ex¬ 
claimed her protector, unwonted tears dim¬ 
ming his eyes. 

The two drove about five miles through 
the lovely green roads and lanes, and then 
for a half mile or so the houses disappeared, 
and they were shut in by over-arcblng trees 
that brushed the top of their carriage. 
Presently, through the sound of sweeping 
leaves, and bird-songs, and babbling of 
brooks, fell a sudden soft clash of music 
that seemed to come from the skies,—a 
chime of bells, clear and sweet, set all the 
air ringing about them. With a start and 
an involuntary smile of delight, the little 
girl raised her eyes, and saw, near by and 
high up over the trees, tKe top of a square 
tower in which these golden-toned bells 
were bwinging. It appeared and disap¬ 
peared like a vision, as their carri:^ spun 
over the ground, and in a minute more 
they turned into a broad highway and came 
out in front of a stately edifice, that stood 
back, with gardens, a lawn and an avenue 
in front. This building was lofty In Itself, 
having four stories with a deep basement, 
and consisted of a square central edifice 
with tower and cupolas, and two long wings, 
and It was placed so as to have a yet more 
commanding- appearance, being on a rise 
graduated into two deep terraces. Fine 
old trees stood in groups, adonung but not 
shading the bouse aiid grounds too much; 
flowers bloomed in beds around the terraces, 
and in iaige garden vases placed on the 
walks;-'lUero-were glimpses oft graijery. 


greenhouse, and extensive gardens and or¬ 
chard iu the rear of the buildings. Every¬ 
thing was in exquisite order; and, early as 
it was, the windows were all ope!i, and the 
curtains half drawn, having that look which 
indicates that the rooms within are arranged 
for the day. The wide gate leading into 
tiie avenue was open; and there Doctor 
Thayer entered, drawing his horse back to 
a walk, u!id presently stopping for a mo¬ 
ment as the sound of singing came through 
the opeu windows of a room in one of the 
wings. 

” Listen!” he whispered. 

And, with her pale cheek against his 
sleeve, Rose listened. A choir of female 
voices was singing an invocation to the 
Holy Spirit. 

“rcn», Creator SpiritUB, 

Mentes tuorum viBita^ 

Imph Buptirna gratia 
Quae tw creaeti pectoral 
Qui ParacktuB diceriBi 
Donum Dei altisBimi^ 

Fans vivuB, igniB, charitoBf 
Et BpiriidliB unclio!'* 

“ Is n’t that sWeet, little one?” asked the 
gentleman, smiling to cheer the child. 
“ You will hear singing like that every day. 
And see what a fine house you will live In! 
Don’t you feel glad, now, for coming?” 

Ruse shook her head, unable to speak. 

“ Well, it can’t be helped. We must say 
good-by. Say it to me now, while we are 
alone. Good-by, and God bless you, my 
dear, sweet little white Rose!” 

He put his arm about her; and she clung 
to him, silent, and trembling violently,— 
clung as though she would never let him 
go, her small arms clasping his neck, her 
cold little forehead pressed lovingly to his 
cheek. 

*• Good-by 1” she whispered, after a mo¬ 
ment, and, in speaking, suddenly released 
him, sinking back in the carriage, but bold¬ 
ing his hand, which she kept clasped to her 
neck, with her cheek turned sideway, and 
pressed to it,—agesture expressive of ador¬ 
ing fondness. 

In a few minutes they reached the central 
flight of steps tliat mounted the first ter¬ 
race, where Doctor Thayer fastened his 
horse, and, lifting Rose from the carriage, 
led her up to the lofty portico, and rang the 
door-l>eil. It was answered presently by a 
woman dressed ih the garb of a reUfjkvze^ 
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who held tlie door open, and silently mo¬ 
tioned the visitors to enter, conducting 
them across a long, airy hall, ol which the 
floor was bare and white, into a prettiiy 
lurnished parlor. There, having motioned 
the doctor to a chair, and smilingly ad¬ 
vanced a stool for Kose, she stood with 
downcast eyes, awaiting orders. 

“ I would like to see the superior,” said 
the doctor. 

‘•She is in the chapel now,” the nun an¬ 
swered, in a low, soft voice, which was in 
keeping With her gentle movements, and 
modest, downcast face. “1 will tell her as 
soon as she comes out.” 

‘‘Very well: I will wait.” 

The nnn bowed slightly, and withdrew 
with a noiseless step. 

After she had gone, Bore pushed the stool 
to Doctor Thayer’s elbow, and, seating her¬ 
self on it, took bis hand, and again held it 
clasped between cheek and shoulder, her 
breath coming quickly, and a faint color 
beginning to flicker in her face. Neither of 
them said a word; but they sat there, the 
child clinging to the friend she was so soon 
to lose, that frie:id looking down on her 
With a pang of pity and tender regret. 

Presently the door was softly opened, and 
the superior of the house came in, smiling 
pleasantly, her manner showing that min¬ 
gling of sweetness and dignity which we so 
often observe in those whose vocation is re¬ 
ligious. Her age might have been fifty. 
Sbe was large and imble-looking, with a 
somewhat patrician cast of features, clear, 
steady eyes of deep blue, and a mouth that 
seemed to smile even when closed, so sweet 
were its curves. 

‘‘ I am thp superior,” she said simply, sa¬ 
luting her visitor with unconscious stateli¬ 
ness, as he rose to meet her. 

Doctor Thayer gave his name, which she 
had beard before, and told bis wlmle story, 
omitting nothing. He was not in the least 
afraid that the gentle religieuse Would feel 
herself called on to have him arraigned for 
grave-robbing, particularly when the fruits 
of his depredation had been so fair a lamb 
fur her flock. 

•‘I am not a Catholic, madam,” he said; 
‘‘ hut 1 am sufficiently well informed to be 
not only willing but desirous to place this 
child in your care. Indeed it is only here 
that the secret of her identity can be pre¬ 
served. Should any friend of hers ever ap¬ 
pear, 1 shall of course give up that authori¬ 


ty and responsibility which X now assume. 
1 shall pay for the child’s board and tuition, 
and expect to be consulted about anything 
of importance which may be proposed for 
her, and Informed if she should be sick, or 
if anything should happen to her. For the 
rest, I desire that you will use your owu 
judgment. Let her have every advantage 
which your establisbmeut affords, and be 
fitted to become a teacher in case it should 
become necessary at any future time that 
sbe should do anything toward her own 
support.” 

“ 1 am to bring the child up a Catholic?” 
asked the superior. 

The doctor paused, aud hesitated a mo¬ 
ment. His religious opinions were of the 
most liberal sort. He was what might be 
called a full-blown Unitarian, which is 
about as near an entire loosing of dogmas 
as can well be. Mrs. Burkbardt, wbo was 
a caiidle-and-inceuse Fuseyite, taking all 
the busk of Catholicism, and leaving the 
kernel, had been used to call the doctor an 
infidel, whatever that may be. Perhaps 
be was an infidel,—there certainly were a 
good many things which he did not believe; 
hut he liked rellgicn in a woman, though it 
might incline her a little to superstition, A 
man, even the most freethinking, rather 
likes that his lady friends should believe 
more than be does; if for nothing else, that 
he may show his superior wisdom by laugh¬ 
ing at their little amiable credulity. Be¬ 
sides, the doctor regarded this child as ex¬ 
ceptional. His imaghiation was excited 
about her, both her person and circum¬ 
stances; and believing one religion to be 
about as good as another, taking, moreover, 
an msthetie view of the matter, he was in¬ 
clined to believe that the Catholic faith was 
the one best suited to his little charge. He 
could easily fancy her, gliding, with her fit¬ 
ful, graceful step, past walls adorned with 
pictured saints, putting her small hands 
palm to palm, to pray to her guardian an¬ 
gel, raising those deep and brilliant eyes ol 
hers to follow the wreaths of incense till 
they faded among the cherubim on tUe cell¬ 
ing. 

” Alter all,” he said, laughing, “ what 
use would it be for me to say no? There 
would be an atmosphere .about her life 
which would influence her, even if uo direct 
instruction were to be given. Besides,” he 
added more gravely, ‘‘ such a prohibition 
would be in some measure destructive of 
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perfect confidence between you and the 
child; and I am very anxious, madam, that 
you should be to her in place of the mother 
she has lost. 1 want her to dud here a 
happy home.” 

The superior’s exi ressive face thanked 
and assured him still more than her few 
earnest words. 

shall feel a peculiar interest in the 
child,” she said; “not so much from her 
orphan stale and attractive appearance, as 
because of her hisiory* One whom God 
has so signally disiiaguished by raising her 
from the grave, almost by a miracle, must 
be destined for a singular fate.” 

A few words settled the pecuniary part of 
the arrangement. Doctor Thayer was to 
send the pay, and the superior was not to 
send any acknowledgment for it. In case 
by any accident the remittance did n’t reach 
bei at the proper time, she was to write to 
him within a week to iliat effect, her note, 
like all communications from her, to he 
sent, not by mail, but by a trusty messen¬ 
ger, who was to deliver it into the doctor's 
own hands, and to no one else. 

Doctor Thayer had a double reason for 
this arrangement, the second one of which 
made him feel a liitle guilty. The arrange- 
inetil made at home had been that the child 
should be given to the nuns to adopt and 
do as they pleased with, he retaining no au¬ 
thority, and paying no expenses; but since 
she had clung so to him, and he had found 
how bard U would be to renounce all influ¬ 
ence over the fate of one bound to him by 
such peculiar lies, and to give her up so ut¬ 
terly that he would have no right to make 
even an inquiry for her, be had changed his 
mind. The only way to keep any hold on 
her was by paying her expenses, and that 
he instantly resolved to do. But he as In¬ 
stantly decided to say nothing at home about 
this change in his plans. 

“It would only worry and annoy Annie,” 
he thought. “ She can’t understand how 1 
feel, and does ii‘t see why 1 should care any¬ 
thing about the child, and 1 can’t change. 
It is better to avoid discussion.” 

“Has she been baptized?” the superior 
asked. ' 

The doctor did not know, and had no 
means of finding out 

“You would wish her to be christened 
Rose?” was the next question. 

“Yes, and I would like to add a name, If 
it is customary.” 


“ Oh, she can take as many names as you 
like,” said the superior. 

Doctor Thayer bent smilingly over the 
child, who still nestled closely to his side, 
and lifting her face with his band, asked, ^ 

“Would my little girl like to have me 
name her Rose Blanche? She is too white 
to be only a Rose, which should be pink. 
May X name you Blanche, dear?” 

“Yes,” whispered Rose, with unsmiling 
lips. 

There seemed nothing else to do but to 
intrust to the superior the souvenirs of 
Rose’s mother which Mrs. BurkliarUt had 
kept, and to take leave of the child. 

“ Please write me a line after a few days, 
and let me know how she is contented,” 
the doctor said, rising. “I think that she 
will attach herself to the place and to you. 
but I shall feel anxious till I learn.” 

He clasped tightly the little hand that 
held his in its soft, clinging hold, held up 
the small face, and looking steadily into it 
for one moment, kissed the child, forehead, 
cheek and mouth, and suddenly released 
her. With her habit of obedience to and 
dependence on him. Rose did not at first 
comprehend his meaning, and did not resist 
him wiieu he put her away. He bowed 
■ hastily to the superior, and went out of the 
room and out of the house. But as his 
baud was on the knob of the outside door, 
he heard a step running after him over the 
bare floor of the hall, and as the door closed 
behind him, and he stood on the steps, fas¬ 
tened out by the spring lock, a cry rang 
through the oaken panels, — not . loud, but 
sharp, and full of anguish. Then ;here 
was silence. 

“It is a sUarae!” exclaimed Doctor 
Thayer, turning to open the door again. 
But it resisted his hand. He stood a mo¬ 
ment irresolute, listening; but no sound 
came to his ear. “It is cruel that a child 
should be made to suffet so!” 

He '^\xt his hand on the hell-knob, but 
hesitated before ringing; and that moment 
of hesitation showed him the folly of going 
back, if he was not going to take Rose away 
with him. He walked uneasily to and fro 
on the wide veranda, and after a few min¬ 
utes, seeing one of the nuns near an open 
window, he spoke to her. 

“ HoW is the child?” 

“The poor little thing is recovering,” 
was the reply. “She is with the supe¬ 
rior.” 
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“Sid she faintP” he asked, quickly. 

“Tes, sir.” 

“ I will wait till she is quiet,” he said, 
decidedly. “Please let me know presently.” 

He walked to and fro again with a trou¬ 
bled face, and after a while the nun ap¬ 
peared at the window and beckoned him. 
He softly approached and looked in. The 
superior sat in an arm-chair, bolding the 
child on her lap; the little face was laid 
close to her bosom. It was evident that 
she was quiet. 

“Site has found a friend,” the doctor 
thought, looking with a feeling of relief and 
yet of pain. 

The superior raised her eyes and gave 
him a smiling nod. He bowed, and turn¬ 
ing away, went down the steps, got into bis 
carriage, and drove down the avenue. 

After petting and soothing the child a 
few minutes, the superior set her upright, 
and patting her pale cheek, said, cheer¬ 
fully,— 

“Now my little girl must go and have 
some breakfast. I have a pretty playmate 
for her here. Will she come now? ’ 

Poor Bose bad no will of her own, and 
could only permit herself to be led up the 
great stairway, through a long upper ball 
with bare floor like the lower one, and into 
a large dormitory that crossed the end of It 
and occupied one of the wings. Both ball 
and dormitory had a bare look, but were 
fresli, airy, and exquisitely clean. The dor¬ 
mitory had windows at each extremity, and 
rows of little white-curtained beds at each 
side and down the centre. The doors stood 
open into the wash-rooms adjoining, show¬ 
ing the long line of faucets, eaeh one with a 
basin underneath, the racks for towels, and 
tile countless drawers and pigeon-holes that 
lined the walls. The superior led Rose to 
one of the beds, drew the curtain aside, and 
displayed a little girl lying there with a 
thin, pale face and cropped hair, but with 
the brightness of returning health in her 
eyes. The child smiled gladly at sight of 
the nun, and kissed the hand that was of¬ 
fered her. 

“Here is a little girl who also has been 
sick,” the superior said, lifting Rose and 
selling her on the bed beside the other. 
“And now you two are going to have break¬ 
fast together. One is Rose, and the other 
is Lily. You must be very fond of each 
other, and see which will get strong and 
well first.” 


Smiling kindly on them, she wisely left 
them to become acquainted in their own 
way. For a minute they were silent, the 
sick child shyly regarding Rose, and Rosa 
looking off with swimming eyes toward 
the windows. At length, Lily ventured, in 
the sweet, hesitating way of a bird learning 
to sing,— 

“I’m real glad we ’re to have breakfast, 
are n’t you?” 

Rose looked with wan and listless sur¬ 
prise at the speaker. Breakfast was the 
thought furthest from her mind. With her 
heart full of grief, and strange, tragical im¬ 
ages floating vaguely before her mind,— 
images that might well, if understood, ap¬ 
pal the stoutest mind, —Rose had but little 
consciousness of any bodily wants. 

“We shall have strawberries, 1 think,” 
continued Lily, more confident now that 
the ice was broken. “ Sister Anastasia told 
me that she should n’t be surprised if 1 had 
some, and of course you will too,” ' 

Rose drew a long, tremulous sigh, and 
began to look about her, and take note of , 
things. 

“Is n’t this a splendid place?” asked the 
other, determined to talk. 

Rose sighed out 1 “ Yes,” 

“ All the other girls got up early, and are 
down in the garden,” Lily went on. “1 
sleep late because I have been sick. At 
ten o’clock I shall be dressed and go out 
and walk on the terrace, or down the gra¬ 
pery. Will you go with me?” 

Here there was a faint rattling of dishes 
above the rustling of trees, and a nun ap¬ 
peared at the dour carrying a waiter, and 
followed by the superior, who brought a lit¬ 
tle stand and placed it before the children. 
Sure enough, there were strawberries, two 
small saucers full, strewn over with sugar, 
and with a spoonful of cream in each. Two , 
cups of chocolate and two. generous slices 
of buttered broad completed the breakfast. 

Whether it was the novelty of her situa¬ 
tion, the gentle cheerfulness of her compan¬ 
ions, or some re-actioii in herself. Rose 
presently felt disposed to think ealing not 
only possible but desirable, and after a 
while managed to eat nearly all of her break¬ 
fast, giving half her slice of .bread to the 
famished little convalescent. 

After leaving them to loiter and chatter 
for a while over their food, the superior 
came back. 

“You are to have the bed next to Lily’s, 
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Rose/* she said. ** And now you may come 
with me and see your place in the wash* 
room. You are to have this pigeon-hole 
for your own, and these two drawers; and 
when your trunk comes, I will show you 
what things to put in them. This is your 
basin, and you are to hang your towel here. 
Now go back and stay with Lily, and pres* 
ently I will take you both out to walk.” 

A week later, a note was handed to Boo 
tor Thayer, in his office. 


“Your patient, is doing very well,** the 
superior wrote. “She gains in strength 
and cheerfulness, is perfectly at easewi:h 
me, aud has become attached to a litilc girl 
whom I have given iier for a playmate. 
The friend I have chosen for her is Lily 
Raymond, an orphan of Soinh'ern parentage, 
who has no near friends, and who spends 
her vacations with us. I think you may 
feel perfectly easy about the child.** 

The doctor read the note twice, then 
twisted it up and carefully burut it. 
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EAISSD FBOAI THE DEAD. 
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CHAPTER T. 

One year.stole away, days and nights suc¬ 
ceeding each other as silently as light and 
shadow chase across the landscape; and an¬ 
other year followed in its tracks, au(^ another 
and another, till ten years are gone since 
thatinorning when little Rose and Lily, little 
now no longer, ate their first breakfast to¬ 
gether in the dormitory of the convent-school 
of the Sisters of Kotre Dame, in Saxon. 
Whatever changes may have come to people, 
places are not noticeably different, and we 
might walk up the avenue to Rose Hall and 
fancy that but a day had passed since Doc¬ 
tor Thayer went np there to call on the lady 
of the house for some trinkets belonging to a 
poor little pauper in w'hora he was interest¬ 
ed. Perhaps the trees have a more stately 
growth, the shrubs are fuller, the hedges 
finer; hut the wide door stands open as 
then, the wrought-lace curtains hang scarce¬ 
ly swaying in the faint breeze, and the 
same bird-songs thrill the air, though. the 
same birds do not sing them. It is surely 
the same lady who stands by one of the 
lower front windows, holding back the cur¬ 
tain with an imperious arm, as though she 
bad just swept it aside to give some angry 
command to one who must obey. There is 
the same wliite and haughty face, the same 
wealth of silken black hair, the same hard, 
bright eyes, and the same fine and stately 
form. Instead of the rose-coiored dress 
which formerly cast its faint blush on the 
marble pallor, Mrs. Burkbardt wears a loose 
morning-robe of whitepfjuc elaborately em¬ 
broidered wiib black. If the hair is thinned 
on the top of the lady’s head that mark of 
timers depredations Is bidden by the co¬ 
quettish little barbe of lace which is fastened 
to her braids with a knot of lavender ribbon, 
and falls in long embroidered ends to her 
shoulders. Though nearly fifty years of age, 
Mrs. Burkbardt can yet be captivating when 
she chooses; and it must be owned that she 
sometimes chooses of late. These lingering 


signs of lavender and black embroideries 
are all that la left of her widow’s weeds. 
Mr. Burkbardt has been three years dd;td. 

It would seem that the lady was expecting 
someone; for after iooking out a while, she 
dropped the curtain, and began walking the 
room, glancing from the windows whenever 
she passed them, and keeping a close look¬ 
out on the avenue. The deep awnings oyer 
the two windows shade the room, which, 
looking westward, has nojie of the morning 
sunshine; but it had a rich, deep-hued at¬ 
mosphere of its owii. The pale-vloieUtint- 
ed walls arc nearly covered with painting-s, 
only occasionally relieved by a rare wood- 
engraving, the carved front of a tall cabinet, 
a chimney-piece of black Egyptian marble, 
or a bracket holding some bronze ornauieni; 
the vases are profuse and riqhly colored. Lite 
violet-ground carpet, with its .-oftly blended 
black and amber figures, tlie violet satin 
draped chairs and sofas, all sleep the air 
with their color, till even the green and 
gold of the June morning outside looks pale. 
Perhaps in a purer and more searching 
light one might see marks of. wrinkles in 
the corners of the lady’s eyes, or some other 
delicate sign of coming age; but in the rich 
dusk of the room she looks immortal. Even 
the anger and excitement which is evident¬ 
ly quivering in every nerve of her form gives 
her a more youthful look, by chasing away 
that languor which ever comes with years. 

At length, after she had paced the room 
impatiently for nearly half an hour, she 
paused and listened, for there was a faint 
sound of light wheels In the avenue; and iu 
a few minutes a glittering little top-buggy 
drawn by a beautiful bay was driven up to 
the steps, and a gentleman alighted and 
tossed the reins into the hands of a colored 
servant, who had come immediately forward 
on hearing him. 

Looking at this gentleman as be ascends 
the steps with prompt but unhurried feet, 
we may realize the flight of ten years since 
welastsawhlm. It is Doctor Eugene Tbay- 
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er; but not the bridegroom smiling at his 
bride’s crown of cherry*blo^8(•Ins, nor liie 
kind young doctor taking his liltie orphan 
charge to the convent. The man loous his 
full forty years, and you can see ibai they 
have not been forty years of play. Ten 
years of severe study and of faithful prac¬ 
tice in the science of fighting disease and 
death in the myriad forms which they as¬ 
sume to attack the citadel of life will leave 
their mark; and Doctor Thayer has had 
other wearing influences at work on him 
beside this professional wear and tear. Bat 
there are few persons who would look on 
him with less pleasure now than ten years 
ago. The face is thin; but it is the thin¬ 
ness of the finely wrought statue, and not 
one ignoble tool has cut ils line there. A 
young person may have physical beauty; 
but a refined mind requires lime to imprint 
its higher beauty on the features. Ten 
years ago, tlie expression of the doctor’s 
face, when in repose, was thoughtful: now 
it lias added melancholy to thoughtfulness. 
No ray ef brightness has gone from his 
eyes; but liiey are, perhaps, more steady 
and less Hashing. His whole manner has 
cliaiiged, except that prompt way which is 
essential, and a featurfl of mind as well as 
of body. There is less play of expression; 
the smile is slow to come; the manner is 
more reserved and cold; though gentle, the 
words few. To intimate friends, or the 
rare persons who suit him, he can unbend, 
and be as easy and more charming than 
ever; but the doctor’s patients and ordinary 
acquaintances stand a little in awe of him. 
Careless rings of dark hair curl about his 
head, and his beard is all shaven except a 
long mustache, beloved of the ladies, wlio 
never weary of the way in which it turns 
back so as to hide the composed mouth, yet 
at the ends droops in a silken tress below the 
chin. This mustache is the doctor’s only 
sign of dandyism, unless his exquisite neat¬ 
ness may be classed under that liead. “A 
frequent bath and clean linen are indispens¬ 
able to a physican,” he would say; and he 
acted on his maxim. 

Servants appeared as if by magic at the 
Hall. One never had to ring a bell there on 
approaching. An obsequious quadroon rose 
from tbe earth, as it were, as you drove up 
the steps, his hand extended to take the 
reins from yours; the doors opened as you 
approached them: it was as if your unspok¬ 
en wishes were audible to tiie dwellers 


there. One was not without an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that privacy was impossilde 
at tlie Hall, and that any minute, however 
inopportune, a dusky-faced afrite miglit 
start up at one’s elbow. One of these noi>e- 
less beings appeared just inside tbe open 
door as Doctor Thayer entered, and, bow¬ 
ing low, informed him lliat Mrs. Burkliardt 
was in tbe sunset room, so named on ac¬ 
count of a beautiful painting of an Italian 
sunset which adorned its walls. There he 
found the lady, absorbed, apparently, in 
examining rose-petals through a microscope, 

“ Clarence,’’ she said, without looking up, 
on hearing a step, “ I sha’n’t go to town to¬ 
day. Cousin Margaret wants me to sit with 
her. So you needn’t wait, O doctor!” w'ith 
a charming little air of surprise, “ I tliougUt 
it was Clarence. How noiselessly you 
came! Your wheels must be tired with 
velvet. Or did you walk?” 

“I drove,” the doctor replied, with a 
courteous greeting. 

As he came up the avenue, his sharp eyes 
had plainly seen the lady pacing her room, 
and had seen her white dress pause a mo¬ 
ment bsfore the window as lie came round 
the near turn at the wing of tlie house. 

“ What does she want to make such a 
pretence for?” he thought, coolly looking 
her over, and calmly admiring her faultless 
make-up. 

“At the microscope?” he remarked, with 
a glance at her occupation. “That is our 
modern substitute for tbe enchanted carpet: 
it transports us into a new world.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt laughed lightly. 

“ I am simply consoling myself,” she said. 
“ Chancing to look at my own hand through 
the glass, I was horrified at its course ap¬ 
pearance; and I can only regain my own 
self-respect by proving to myself that the 
rose-petals are quite as rough.” 

She took up oue of the petals from the 
table beside her, and, dropping it to the 
delicate palm of her hand, smilingly con¬ 
templated it. 

The doctor smiled lightly also; but there 
was a spice of cynicism in his expression as 
he marked the coquetry of her action. 

“ The petal has the worst of it,” he said, 
with the air of a man who knows that he is 
expected to pay a compliment. 

The lady tossed the flowers aside, and be¬ 
came grave immediately. 

“ I have a childish habit of trifling when 
I am anxious,” she said, with dignity. 
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“ And I am very uneasy and very much an¬ 
noyed this morning. I wish to speak to you 
about it.” 

Tiie genlieman signified tliat )ie was all 
attention. Indeed, Doctor Thayer respect¬ 
ed Mrs. Burkhardt when she proceeded to 
business. She bad a clear, prompt way, 
and showed more coolness and common 
sense than women are always in the habit 
of displaying when they are interested in 
the subject under discussion. 

“ Tou have not forgotten what I told you 
years ago about the death of tli.at Mrs. Pau- 
lier who was here to nurse Cousin Marga¬ 
ret? Well, I had almost forgotten it, when 
suddeidy it was recalled to my inind in the 
most unexpected manner. 1 was at Mrs. 
General Summerville’s yesterday. She has 
just returned from the South. She told me 
that about six weeks ago she received a let¬ 
ter from my cousin, Mr. Stanley, of Eng¬ 
land. The letter was directed to O-, and 

forwarded to her. He wrote to make inqui¬ 
ries concerning this same Mrs. Paulier,— 
having, he said, just heard that she once 
nursed Mrs. Summerville. Now, the fact 
that Mr. Stanley should inquire about this 
person does not surprise me, — I should not 
be surprised at his knowing or inquiring 
about any one, or at anything he might do. 
He is a most unaccountable being. But the 
fact of any person asking for her now of 
course makes me queasy. What can I say if 
asked concerning the manner of her death? 
Since poor Dr. Marston’s death, no one 
knows the particulars except yourself, me, 
Cousin Margaret, my liousekeeper, and the 
apothecary’s son Thomas, What am 1 to 
do? It is really very embarrassing. I shall 
never cease to regret tiiat I did not put aside 
my dislike of vulgar scandal, and have the 
matter made public at the time. I cannot 
imagine what should have made me so in¬ 
discreet, except that I was too much shock¬ 
ed by the occurrence to know well what I 
was about. What ought I to do?” 

Mrs. Burkhardt, in the effort to control 
and hide her own agitation, did not notice 
that a swift flush had passed over her com¬ 
panion’s face, and that he checked an eager 
impulse to speak. 

When she had finished speaking, he had 
himself in hand again. 

“It is impossible for me to dictate your 
course,” he replied quietly, his eyes dwell¬ 
ing steadily on her paiiid face. “ It is very 
unlikely that any one will apply to me for 


Information. I was not your physician at 
the time. Tou must really use your own 
judgment in the matter.” 

The lady frowned angrily. 

“I shall then repeat that she died of 
cramps,” she said, with a defiant air; “ and, 
if you choose, you can put me to the lie. It 
would be simply absurd to tell the story 
now, even if the woman’s own father should 
come. It seems likely that Mr. Stanley has 
come across some friend of hersi” 

Did Mrs. Summerville answer Mr. Stan¬ 
ley’s letter?” the gentleman asked. 

“Tes, and without a word to me. She 
wrote him that Mrs. Paulier died suddenly 
at my house. What a position that places 
mein!’’ she exclaimed fiercely. 

“ No oj,e could suppose that you were in 
anyway interested in Mrs. Paulier's death,” 
remarked the doctor, with apparent careless-, 
ness, but in reality watching every look and 
motion of the woman before him. . 

She.started, and a spark shot from her 
eyes. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

“Simply what I say,” was the quiet re¬ 
ply. “Of course the fact that you did not, 
tell the truth at first about this affair would 
make it awkward to tell it now; but it 
would seem that nothing more can he im¬ 
puted to you than an error of judgment. I 
do not perceive liow you are to be seriously 
compromised. Of course, if your cousin is 
the one to make the inquiries, you can ea¬ 
sily explain it to him.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt sighed impatiently. She 
did not care to say that her cousin was pre¬ 
cisely the one to wliom she would least like 
to explain the story of Mrs. Paulier’s death. 

“It is then probable that Mrs. Paulier’s 
family are in search of her,” the doctor re¬ 
marked, as though he felt obliged to say 
something, and did not know what eUe to 
say. 

“It would seem so,” the lady replied 
shortly. 

Then she lifted her eyes full to his, and 
said sternly, — 

“ Doctor Thayer, I blame you for this, 
and my opiuion is that you can e.xplain it. 
To whom did you send the watch and min¬ 
iature I gave you?” 

His look of surprise more than half dis¬ 
armed her angry suspicions. 

“You mistake!” be said decidedly, “I 
did not send, I gave them to the person who 
had a right to them. That person was not 
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Mr. Stanley, nor any one connected with 
him, 60 far as I know or can judge. I am 
as much astonished as you can be at Mr. 
Stanley’s making any inquiiies about the 
lady, I have heard that she was a lady. I 
would furthermore say that I hare never 
told how Mrs. Paulier died. When, if ever, 
I feel obliged to tell it, I shall inform you of 
my intention. I cannot be suspected of 
working in any sly or underhand manner, 
— though no one can deny niy right to keep 
my own secrets; and the secrets of others, 
when I become possessed of them.” 

“ Certainly 1 I did not mean to insinuate 
any suspicion of you,” sho said immedi- 
ateiy. 

Doctor Thayer rose. 

“Shali I see Miss Fairfield now?” 

And he left the room, scarcely waiting 
for the affirmative nod which answered 
him. 

He was the Hall physician, and had visit¬ 
ed Miss Fairfield daily for the last'three 
months. There was no need of any great 
ceremony, therefore, in making his calls. 

Mrs. Burkhardt looked after him with a 
lowering face as he left the room. 

” How that man baffles mel” she mutter¬ 
ed. “Here I have been trying for ten years 
to find out whom he knows belonging to 
her, and have failed. But I believe be tells 
the truth,—he is too much of a gentleman 
not to.” 

She got up, and walked uneasily to one of 
the windows, looking out, but seeing noth¬ 
ing, her face full of irritation and something 
very like fear. 

“What a fool I was not to have had 
that apothecary prosecuted 1” she muttered, 
clenching her hand in the lace curtain that 
fell about her. “If it must come out now, 
it would place me in a frightful position. 
That old fool is capable of believing that I 
got her poisoned. I don’t know but Doctor 
Th.ayer would think it possible. Men are 
such villains themselves, the moment they 
know that one woman hates another, and 
has reason to wish her out of the way, they 
are ready to believe anything, I am glad 
that the creature and her child are dead; 
but I have not yet become a mixer of 
doses,” 

Mrs. Burkhardt spoke truly. When her 
own interests were concerned, she could be 
hard and unjust, she could shield tacitly tiie 
sins of others, and could be guilty of .almost 
any sin of omission, if the temptation was 


sufficient; but she could not commit a crime 
which no sophistry could excuse. An overt 
act was something which she could not gloze 
over. 

Miss Fairfield found the doctor rather ab¬ 
sent that day. He did not give, she tiiought, 
his customary attention to her daily aches 
and pains. Neither did he entertain her 
with that brief resume of the news of the 
day with which he had been wont to favor 
her. He even showed signs of impatience 
when she began to tell her dreams of the 
night before. 

“ I feel as though something particular is 
going to happen,” she said; “for last night 
I dreamed of troubled water,—waves run¬ 
ning high, and dashing over ships and 
bridges. You may think that dreams are 
nothing, doctor; but with me they are al¬ 
ways followed by something.” 

“I do not doubt It,” replied the doctor 
dryly. 

The invalid went on, without perceiving 
any mockery in the tone of this remark. 

“I remember well how I dreamed three 
nights in succession of a wedding before 
that poor Mrs. Paulier died at our house, 
twelve years ago. And the very night her 
little girl died at the poor-house, I dreamed 
about her,— thought I saw her mother 
pointing itito an open grave, and trying to 
hold the child back, while the little thing 
kept smiling and walking straight toward 
it, I thought that If she should step into 
that grave, the earth would fall on her, and 
she would be buried alive. The very next 
day I heard of her death.” 

Doctor Thayer looked at his patient with 
mingled astonishment and suspieion. Was 
it possible that there could be such a strik¬ 
ing coincidence between dreams and reali¬ 
ties? or was the woman probing him? 

He soon perceived that his latter guess 
was incorrect. Nothing was further from 
the gentle invalid’s thought than either the 
desire or ability to try him so, or the knowl¬ 
edge which could prompt that desire. He 
saw that he had merely added one more 
illustration of the saying that tliero are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in our philosophy. A sense of 
honor prevented him from yielding to his 
desire to encourage Miss Fairfield to gossip 
on this subject. She was garrulous, and 
had perfect faith in him; but if there was 
ever to be a time when ho should ask infor¬ 
mation of any one In Mrs. Burkhardt’* 
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house without hrst con^iulting Mrs. Burk* 
hardt herself, that time bad not yei come. 
Ho bad a far more valuable source of knowl* 
edge in Mr. Stanley, wiili whom lie proposed 
to communicate at once. 

“ There is no accounting for dreams,” lie 
said, rising. 

And, with this trite remark, be took his 
leave, and went down-stairs. 

Mrs. Burkhiirdt stood on the piazza os he 
went out, but did not seem disposed to de¬ 
tain him. 

“I find that you have a sibyl in your 
house,” he said, as he lifted his liat in 
passing. **Miss Fairfield has dreamed a 
dream.” 

He stepped into his buggy, bowed again 
to the lady looking after him, and drove 
swiftly down the avenue. Near tho en¬ 
trance-gate he met an open carriage driving 
up to the house. It contained an old gen¬ 
tleman whom he had never seen before, ho 
thought. This stranger was about fifty 
years of age, hale and keen-eyed, and, in 
passing, he favored the doctor with a glance 
like an arrow. 

Pretty good eyes,” thought the doctor 
coolly, for it had been Greek meeting Greek, 

Dismissing the incident from his mind, 
he drove rapidly homeward. His home was 
the same little cottage where we first saw 
him; but there have been various changes 
and improvements made there during the 
last ten years. More land has been added, 
d stable built, and a conservatory run along 
the south side next the parlors. Everything 
shows taste, and, though the place is not im¬ 
posing, there is an evidence that money is 
not lacking. Indeed, there are many who 
wonder, and have long wondered, why Doc¬ 
tor Thayer does not buy a statelier man¬ 
sion,—though nothing can be more charm¬ 
ing than this little retreat. 

In its small way, Vine Cottage is as ad¬ 
mirably ordered as the Hall, A man step¬ 
ped out of the garden, — where he had been 
tying rose-vines,—as the doctor came up, 
and, with a respectful bow, took the doc¬ 
tor’s horse. 

‘•Any calls, Tim?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Put him up, then.” 

Going directly into the house, the doctor 
passed through the long, airy parlor to a 
small room in the rear which he used as a 
study. There were bis books, and there be 
wrote bis letters, and there be retired when 


he wished to be alone. Not that he was 
much troubled for solitude; for, save when 
Charles Wilson came out tottay overnight 
or to dine with liim, or Meeia Coolidge came 
once a year with her two children to spend 
a week, or when he invited some occaOonal 
guest. Doctor Thayer dwelt alone with his 
servants. Poor Anne Thayer, weak, self¬ 
ish, but loving, liad died before she had 
been a year married, —died in the full flush 
of happiness, and before she bad ever seri¬ 
ously saddened her husband’s heart, or em¬ 
bittered her own. Her few faults were all 
forgotten by him,'and only her virtues and 
her love for him were borne in mind. 

“Poorehildl” her husband used to sigh 
when he thought of her. 

That word told the story. To him she 
had been os a child; gentle, simple, unrea¬ 
sonable, and loving, but no companion nor 
help-meet. He had no desire to marry 
again in a hurry, and, wiili years and added 
culture, had been more fasticious and hard 
to please. 

But the place was lonely, and the doctor 
seldom crossed his threshold without a sigh.- 
This time, however, he forgot all loneliness, 
having a troop of thoughts for company. 

“How could I have become so listless 
about that child,—that young lady, she U 
now?” be thought aloud. “ Clearly, some¬ 
thing is about to be revealed. 1 must write 
to Mr. Stanley at once. Heaven grant it 
may not be too late!” 

With anxious haste, the doctor unlocked 
and opened a secretary, and took out a 
package of letters. They were the letters 
which he had received twice a year from 
the convent ever since he had placed Bose 
Paulier there. The first fourteen, received 
in seven years, were merely acknowledg¬ 
ments of remittances, and a few lines from 
the superior, stating that her charge was 
well, and doing well. The next one inform¬ 
ed him that Miss Bose, being sixteen, and 
old enough and capable of teaching, desired 
his permission to be independent, and re. 
main at the convent as a teacher. Site 
could now pay her own way there. The 
doctor had consented, but urged that she 
would consider him a friend, and continue 
to inform him of her progress. The next 
letter had been from the young lady her¬ 
self,—a mere line formally stating that she 
was well, and that the next year her salary 
would be so much increased that she wouio 
be able to commence repaying him the mon- 
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eybe bad advanced for her education. This 
letter he had answered in a very stiff way. 
He had not expected nor desired the money 
to be repaid, he said, and should feel hurt 
if she insisted. Stilh he had no Intention 
to dictate to the young lady. 

After that, there had not been a word till 
that very spring, in March, Then two let* 
ters came,—* one from the superior, and one 
from her young charge. Rose desired to 
become a nun, but did not think it right to 
do so without first informing him; and the 
superior assured him that she had no doubt 
of the girl’s vocation, and did hot believe 
her resolution to be from any excitement of 
feeling, but the result of a conviction that 
such a life was best suited to her. To these 
coininunications he had answered that Rose 
was in no way under his authority, and was 
old enougli to choose for herself. He earn¬ 
estly recommended, however, that she would 
see Something of the world before deciding 
to give it up. That was all he had heard 
or written. 

He took up this last letter from Rose, and 
read it over in the full glow of newly awak¬ 
ened interest and feeling. It had been re¬ 
ceived when he was very much pre-occupied, 
and had dwelt in his mind but a brief time. 
It Was a pretty letter, neatly folded, well- 
written, — altogether answering the doctor’s 
idea of whafc a young lady’s letter should 
be. Something sweet and gentle in the tone 
of it—something sad, too, hut with a con¬ 
stitutional, not conscious, melancholy — 
struck him as he read it this second time. 
He paused, too, over one sentence which he 
had not noticed at first: — 

“I promised you when I came here that 
I would never do anything of importance 
without first consulting you. Perhaps you 
have forgotten this promise,—but I have 
not/' 

It all came up before him, — the drive on 
that June morning, and llie pale little cheek 
pressed against his breast, while, with an 
an earnestness which woke a new echo in 
his heart when he remembered it, he had 
required that promise from her. It all came 
back. “You may have forgotten, but I 
have not.” It sounded like a reproach. 

In all these tea years Doctor Thayer had 
hot once seen Rose. At first there had been 
reasons why he could not; later, he had 
seen no reason why he should. The con¬ 
vent was scarcely a place for a gentleman 
to Call, pai'ticularly when be could give no 


explanation to the world for his going 
there; and they bad not seemed to expect 
him. For ten years he had lived within six 
miles of this girl, whom he had called the 
first.child of his heart, and had not once set 
eyes on her. 

“I will go this afternoon,*^ he said; “and 
now for my letter.” 

The letter was written, sealed, and direct¬ 
ed to Mr. Stanley; and there the writer 
stopped, remembering that he must gee that 
gentleman’s address, —a somewhat embar¬ 
rassing necessity, since there was no one to 
ask but Mrs. Burkhardt. Tomorrow would 
have to do for that. Then the doctor rang 
the bell, and ordered his dinner to he an 
hour earlier than usual, and that his car- 
riase should be at the door immediately 
after dinner. This little household moved 
like clock-work, and at precisely four o’clock 
the tinkle of a hell announced that dinner 
Was served. At the same instant the door¬ 
bell rang. 

“I cannot see anyone unless the busi¬ 
ness is of importance,” the doctor said to 
the servant, as he went through the entry. 

Presently the girl came into the dining¬ 
room with a card in her liaud. 

“Thegentleman says his business is of 
importance, sir,” she said; “and he would 
like to see you a moment to arrange for a 
future interview, if you cannot attend to 
him now.” 

The doctor glanced over the card, and 
read, “Samuel A. Markham, Attorney, 
London.” His eyes sparkled as he read. 

“ Is he a fresh-faced, white-haired man, 
With very sharp eyes?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Keep the dinner hot, then, Ann, and 
add something to it. Perhaps the gentle¬ 
man will dine with me.” 

Doctor Thayer foun^ his visitor standing, 
hat in hand. A gentleman evidently; rath¬ 
er handsome, now he saw him well, and 
with a prompt, business-like look about him 
which suited the doctor admirably. 

“The business on which I come may not 
occupy more than a few minutes,” said the 
stranger briefly, declining the seat the other 
offered him. “It would be well to ascer¬ 
tain that at once, lest 1 detain you unneces¬ 
sarily.” 

The doctor bv>wed, and the gentleman 
proceeded; — 

“ My card will tell you ray name and pro¬ 
fession. I have been for many years the 
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confidential legal adTlser of the late Mr. 
Walter Sunlejr, of London.” 

“LateP’ exclaimed the doctor, involun¬ 
tarily, bis countenance changing. 

"Yes, sir. Mr. Stanley has been dead 
about a month; and, in obedience to his 
will, I have come to this country to discov¬ 
er, if possible, some traces of a near relative 
of his.” 

Doctor Thayer’s eyes flashed up as he re¬ 
peated the word “ relative,” and for a mo¬ 
ment he forgot his visitor, and stood fixed 
in thought, putting liilk to link of the chain 
of seemingly detached events and incidents. 

“I beg your pardon, sirl” he said then. 
“Pray seat yourself. Or perhaps you will 
dine with me? I was just seating myself 
at the table when yon came in.” 

The gentleman smilingly accepted the 
courtesy, and followed his host into the din¬ 
ing-room. Evidently this grave but fine¬ 
faced country physician had something to 
tell him, and knew what he had come to 
ask. Business was business, but the Eng¬ 
lishman could not help noticing that the 
dining-room appointments, simple as they 
were, showed a highly cultivated mind, and 
an acquaintance with the usages of the best 
society. He had never before heard of 
Doctor Thayer; but the feeling of respect 
with which his clear, been face had inspired 
him on their chance meeting in the Hall 
avenue, was increased by what he saw of 
his menage. A man who had such silver, 
with such an initial on it, who knew enough 
to buy such an engraving as hung over the 
sideboard, whose cook knew how to make a 
chicken-pie, who, moreover, had the good 
sense to offer his guest pure native wine in¬ 
stead of counterfeit foreign ones,—such a 
man Mr. Samuel Markham could conscien¬ 
tiously call a gentleman. The Englishman 
bad been nearly poisoned more than once 
by the ingenuous hospitality of those who 
had, oii account of his nationality, felt 
obliged to offer him what they called port 
wine. He also admired the courtesy of his 
host, who would not ask an explanation 
which he was plainly anxious to receive. 

Only the preliminaries of their business 
were spoken of during dinner. Mr. Stanley 
had died of gout in the stomach; had been 
suffering from it during several years. He 
had been Intending to come to America in 
company with his attorney, though against 
the advice of his physician, and had proba¬ 
bly hastened his death by the exertions he 


had made to prepare himself forgoing. He 
bad been many years trying to find out 
where this relative of his was, had at last 
got a clew of her, had written to a lady at 
whose bouse he bad heard of her having 
been some years before, and had learned 
from his correspondent that the lady he was 
in search of had died at Mrs. Burkbardt’s, 
Mr. Stanley bad, his attorney owned, been 
frantic on receiving this news, and had im¬ 
mediately commenced preparations to come 
to this country, when be was taken worse. 
He bad, however, left his affairs in perfect 
order, and his wishes clearly expressed. 

" I was to make inquiries not only of Mrs. 
Burkhardt,” the gentleman said, “but also 
of the physician and clergyman who attend¬ 
ed Mrs. Pauller in her last illness; also any 
physician or clergyman in the neighborhood 
who might be supposed to know anything 
of the matter. I was to search the records 
of deaths, —was even to examine the grave 
where the lady is said to be buried.” 

“ There is then great importance attached 
to the fact of Mrs. Faulier’s death?” the 
doctor asked quietly. 

“Yes, sir,” the lawyer replied, closely 
observing the effect of his words. “Mrs. 
Paulier was Mr. Stanley’s first cousin, and, 
if living, by bis death she becomes heiress 
to an immense fortune. The Hall in which 
she is said to have died was but a part of 
her inheritance.” 

Doctor Thayer colored slightly at this an¬ 
nouncement, but spoke as quietly as before. 

“I have no doubt that Mrs. Paulier died 
at Mrs. Burkhardt’s house, as you have 
been told.” 

“And that her child died at the poor- 
house, as also I have been told?” asked the 
attorney excitedly. 

Doctor Thayer was silent. 

The lawyer pushed his chair back from 
the table. 

“I brought papers to satisfy Mrs. Burk- 
bardt of my right to make inquiries,” be 
said hastily. “ But if you have anything to 
tell me you have a right to be more particu¬ 
lar. Besides, she saw and knew mo in town 
as her cousin’s attorney. Will you go with 
me to the Hall, or into the city? where I 
can find some sureties, I think.” 

“I will go to town,” the doctor said. 
“Pardon me if I am too careful,” he added, 
with a slight smile.' “ As a lawyer, you 
cannot but own that I err on the right side, 
i^ally 1 am satisfied. The hesitation is 
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inerely a technical one. There are persons 
who may suffer damage by what I have to 
tell you.” 

“No apology is necessary, sir,” the other 
said heartily, impatient to be off. 

“ Mrs. Burkliardt must have been aston¬ 
ished to learn tlie relationship in whieh 
Mrs, Paulier stood to her,” remarked the 
doctor, as tlie two went out. 

“Slie was, sir, very much astonished,” 
the other replied dryly. “ She was so much 
astonished that she refuses to believe it.” 

“Mrs. Paulier is clearly traeed?” was the 
next question, as they bowled over the 
ground toward the elty. “ Tou are sure of 
her identity?” 

“Oh, yes! We knew all about her and her 
little girl, and had them fully identified. 
She had tliree children, — two boys, who 
died, and this little girl, who was born a 
month after Mr. Paulier died. Paulier was 
a worthless sort of fellow, a musician, who 
ran away with Kose Stanley, thinking to 
make a fortune by it. Her father never for¬ 
gave her, but died in a few years, leaving 
half his wealth to his nephew, the other 
half to public charities. The Stanleys'are 
a subborn race. My client was iu love with 
his cousin.” _ 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of course Doctor Tliayer bad to postpone 
his visit to the convent, and the next morn¬ 
ing, as he rode through the sweet country 
roads, he recollected that his second visit 
was to be made on the anniversary of the 
first. It was just ten years that very day of 
June that he had taken liis first stealthy 
morning drive with the child beside him. 
He went over it all again in his mind, — re¬ 
membering even how she had watched from 
his horse up to the reins, from his reins to 
his hands, then up the sleeve till her bright 
glance bad made its sudden leap to his face. 
So absorbed was he in this retrospection 
that he forgot the years that had passed, 
and as he went up the avenue that led to 
the convent, and saw a group of children 
playing on the terrace, he looked eagerly 
among them for Rose. 

“Rose Blanclie she was to be named,” he 
thought, scanning them closely as ho went 
up the steps. 

“Is there one here named Rose Blanche?” 
he asked of a bright little girl who stood 
near. 

■ “ There is n’t any little girl of that name,” 


the child said, smiling; “but there is Sis¬ 
ter Rose Blanche.” 

Doctor Thayer’s cheeks grew pale as he 
turned abruptly away, and ascended to the 
door. Full of those sweet, sad recollec¬ 
tions, his heart had leaped out to meet that 
child who had once so loved him. It was a 
momentary shock to be forced to recollect 
that she was no longer a child, and that per¬ 
sonally they were strangers; and it was a 
still greater shock to think that it might be 
too late, and that Kose might already have 
renounced that world^vhich now offered her 
so brilliant a future. It seemed to him an 
hour before tlie door opened, —then ha was 
impatient of that gentle, moderate way of 
the nuus, though he had formerly admired 
it; and when the superior came in, she 
found him, hat in hand, walking up and 
down the parlor. 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, scarcely reply¬ 
ing to her greeting, “I am consumed by 
anxiety. Has the child I left with you be¬ 
come a nun ?” 

“She will commence her noviciate next 
week,” said the superior tranquilly. 

“Thank God I am not too late!” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

Immediately apologizing for his abrupt¬ 
ness, he begged the superior to be seated, 
and took a chair himself. 

Their interview was a long one. It was 
not easy for the reWjieuse to give up one to 
whom she had become so warmly attached, 
and whom she regarded as likely to become 
a shining ornament to their order. On the 
other hand, the doctor was peremptory. 

“After all, it is not for you aud me, but 
for her, to decide,” the nun said. “But I 
could wish that she need never know of 
this.” 

“ Would you deprive her of such advan¬ 
tages?” asked the gentleman, in surprise. 

The superior smiled. 

“ O sir! we poor nuns are not able to see 
how the glories of earth are brighter than 
those of heaven; or what advantage a gay 
aud frivolous woman of the world, who 
spends her time in the pursuit of her own 
selfish pleasure, has over one who lives a 
retired, humble, and innocent life, — watch¬ 
ing her heart that no sin may enter, in¬ 
structing children, and forming their minds 
to virtue, accepting and using her life all 
for God. We are happy and at peace here, 
and we know that the world has snares. 
Here every day we say God chastens those 
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Whom he loves, and in onr crosses, if any 
are imposed, we see onr Father’s predilec¬ 
tion ; in the world we might forget that, and 
fall under the burden.” 

Doctor Thayer was a man of the world, 
and though familiar with noble thoughts, 
and sympathizing with all high and gener¬ 
ous sentiments, still, in many things be 
thought the world’s thoughts. He could 
appreciate the lofty purity of the stand this 
woman took; but the feeling was not famil¬ 
iar to him. Possibly he had heard similar 
sentiments from the pulpits; but they had 
been from the lips of men who had fine, or 
at least comfortable, houses, who had fami¬ 
lies, and freedom to go where they would, 
to whom society and nearly all its pleasures 
were open. But here was one who prac¬ 
ticed what she preached. 

” But Eose may not become a frivolous 
woman of the world. You have educated 
her here to a nobler life; let her now go out 
and exercise her influence to purify this so¬ 
ciety which you fear so much. Wo want 
such women.” 

The superior sighed. 

“It is for her to choose,” she said. 

And, going to the door, she directed a sis¬ 
ter who stood in the hall to ask Sister 
Blanche to come to the parlor. 

The doctor was too much agitated to ask 
why she should bo called sister, and breath¬ 
lessly watched the door by which his former 
charge was to enter. It opened presently, 
and a slender figure glided in, and, bowing 
to him, but without lifting her eyes to his 
face, went and stood by tbe superior, 

A tremor of surprise and delight ran over 
the man, as he stood up, involuntarily, at 
sight of that vision. Blanche she was, — 
pale of face, but with the milky pallor of a 
flower that has grown in tbe shade, and still 
paler from the black of her coarse robe and 
veil. For though her noviciate had not yet 
commenced, she bad anticipated the dress 
as much as was allowed. Ah, the tranquil 
sweetness of that unspeakably lovely and 
delicate face! the gliding grace of her mo¬ 
tional the indescribable air of beauty aud 
holiness that bung about herl 

“Blanche,” the superior said, “this gen¬ 
tleman is Doctor Thayer, He has come to 
see you.” 

A faint red bloomed in the girl’s cheeks 
at sound of bis name, and her brilliant eyes 
flashed full in his fue, and dwelt there an 
instant, then dropped, sufiused with tears. 


She whispered a word to the superior, and, 
receiving a nod in answer, timidly advanced 
toward him, with her hand extended. 

“You are welcome,” she said, with the 
direct earnestness of a child, letting her 
band remain a moment in bis clasp, “ Hy 
one earthly wish was to see you.” 

“If I bad suspected tbatl” he exclaimed, 
reddening deeply. “I supposed that I was 
not expected to call here; and never dream¬ 
ed that I was desired.” 

“You know I could never forget you,” 
she said, emphasizing the last word, —then 
timidly withdrew to the superior’s side, and 
sat with her eyes downcast, waiting for 
them to speak, 

“Doctor Thayer brings news for you,” 
the superior said gently. “Belatives of 
yours have sought yon out, and a large for¬ 
tune is at your disposal.” 

“Eelativesl” repeated the young recluse, 
lifting her eyes again. “Have I rela¬ 
tives?” 

Her manner was perfectly tranquil, but 
there was a faint tremor in her voice. 

The doctor immediately explained that 
tbe relative who instituted tbe search was 
now dead. “ Mr. Walter Stanley,” he said. 

“Waiterl” she repeated. “Then it was 
he wlio gave mamma this watcii.” 

She drew it from her belt as she spoke, 
and, opening it, pointed to tbe words en¬ 
graven inside: “ tose, from Walter.” 

The doctor, a little impatient at the supe¬ 
rior’s slowness in explaining, took the mat¬ 
ter on himself, and in a few forcible words 
defined her circumstances, the relationship 
of Mrs. Burkhardt, her own ownership of 
the Hall, and tbe position she was called on 
to take in tbe world. 

She heard him with surprise, but no ap¬ 
pearance of elation; there was even an.ex¬ 
pression of trouble in her face, as she looked 
thoughtfully down for a moment without 
speaking. 

“ I could give the money all away,” she 
said presently, as if seeing a way out of 
some difficulty. “You could see to it. Sis¬ 
ter Veronica,” to the superior. “Because, 
you know, since I am to commence my 
noviciate next week, I would not wish to 
have to think of such things,” 

The superior glanced triumphantly at 
their visitor. Here was a beautiful young 
girl who would willingly turn away from all 
the glories of earth, even when they were 
at her feet. 
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“Bat, my dear,” exclaimed the doctor, 
** you are not going to be a nonT* 

The girl raised her white and startled 
face, and looked from him to the superior. 

“That is,” he added, “not till you have 
chosen again, from your new position. Tou 
have now other duties and responsibilities, 
which your conscience should not allow 
you to renounce. The superior will tell 
you that your noviciate must now be indefi¬ 
nitely postponed, if not finally abandoned. 
You are, of course, too inexperienced to un¬ 
derstand your duties fully. Tou would not 
wish to cast opprobrium on your friends 
here by aliowing the worid to say that they 
enriched tlieraselves at your expense.*’ 

The shaft fiew, as he had meant that it 
should. 

“Doctor Thayer,” said the superior, with 
quiet dignity, “I would gladly take this 
girl penniless, as I thought to receive her. 
But you are right in one thing: Blanche 
has not experience. I perceive that her no¬ 
viciate must be indefinitely postponed. If, 
on fully realizing her new position, she 
shall still be of the same mind, 1 shall re¬ 
joice: if she should change, I hope to be re. 
signed.” 

“There will be some legal formalities to 
go through with,” the gentleman contin¬ 
ued; “ and of course it would not be agree¬ 
able, nor, indeed, possible, for the business 
to be transacted here. It seems to me best 
that Bose should go to my house. I will 
send my sister for her at any time you may 
designate. It was the request of Mr. Sam¬ 
uel Markham, who was appointed her guar¬ 
dian by Mr. Stanley. The will provides 
that she shall be under guardiansnip one 
year after she is found.” 

Sister Veronica looked with a sad smile 
at ^er young friend. 

“ You see, ray dear, that yon must sub¬ 
mit,” she said. “ I have no authority, and 
you are not independent. I can trust, 
though, that you will not forget me, nor 
God.” 

Rose Paulier had taken the superior’s hand 
and clasped it to her bosom, and, while the 
two were speaking, bad stood looking intent¬ 
ly at each, a new expression coming into 
her face and form. She seemed to grow 
taller, her head was lifted, the sweet lips 
were pressed a little more closely together, 
the dark eyes were open, and brilliant with 
what loked like the first stirrings of pride 
and will, and her pale cheeks began to bom 


with a faint pink which gradually deepened 
to a vivid crimson. She was indescribably 
beautiful and imposing. In that few min¬ 
utes during which she stood there silent, 
her habit of obedience and entire dependence 
seemed to slip from her like a garment, and 
she became a woman capable of thinking 
and deciding for herself. 

“When do you think you would like to 
go?” the superior asked, watching her at¬ 
tentively, 

“I will think about it today, and decide 
in the morning,” the girl replied quietly, 
giving no sign of a disposition to take ad¬ 
vice on the subject. 

' The interview was becoming constrained 
and awkward. 

Doctor Thayer rose to go. 

“ I will send Mrs, Coolidge to call on you 
in the morning, and you can make any ar¬ 
rangements you see fit with her. I shall be 
happy to have you, under her protection, 
make my house your home till a more suit¬ 
able place is made ready for you. It was 
Mr. Stanley’s desire that you should live at 
the Hall; but there may be some delay in 
obtaining possession of that. However, I 
merely called on you as a friend, to an¬ 
nounce to you the news of which I was the 
messenger: the business is now entirely in 
the hands of your guardian, and all your 
wishes are to be expressed to him.” 

Whether by some subtile sympathy she 
detected the wounded pride and feeling 
which he veiled carefully under a tone of 
friendly courtesy, whether she shrank from 
being completely in the hands of a stran¬ 
ger on her first entrance into the world, or 
whether her old fondness for and depend¬ 
ence on him was striving in her heart — for 
whatever reason, the young girl’s counte¬ 
nance changed. An earnest softness took 
the place of its absorbed look, the eyes 
looked up into his imploringly and tim¬ 
idly. 

“Will not you even advise me?” she 
asked, 

“ Whenever you may think fit to ask my 
advice, I shall be most happy to give it, as 
far as I am able,” he replied, smiling, and 
turning to take leave of the superior. But 
the smile was not a heart-felt one, and it 
woke no answer in that sensitive face. 

To his surprise, Bose followed him to the 
door. 

“ I do not want to go out of here, it I am 
not to be near you, and have you kind to 
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ine,” she said, -when he tnmed, awete that 
she was beside him. 

He had oniy bowed on taUng leave of 
her; now, with a real smile, which her face 
reflected, he took her hand. 

K you choose’ it, I shall be glad,” he 
said. 

“ And I want all the advice, except in my 
religion, to come from you,” she said. 
"There is no one in the world who has a 
right to command me save you.” 

He did not choose to say a word, in reply 
to an appeal which so entirely suited him, 
in presence of any one else. He only smiled 
again, and, clasping her outstretched hand 
once more, took his leave. 

But it was hardly a happy face which Doc¬ 
tor Thayer wore, as he drove down'the ave¬ 
nue. _ 

CHAPTEB VII. 

A whisper arose in the town of Saxon, — 
a rumor too wild and strange to be true; yet 
every one was anxious to know how such 
an absurd story could have been started. 
The gentlemen pooh-poohed it, the ladies 
doubted and buzzed; and meantime it be¬ 
came evident that something really was the 
matter. Mrs, Burkhardt was not at home 
to visitors; and the servants, when ques¬ 
tioned, merely looked mysterious, and said 
that their mistress was very much engaged, 
Hext it was ascertained that Doctor Thay. 
Ur’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Coolidge, was at his 
house, making her yearly visit a full month 
earlier than usual; and, in the bright moon¬ 
light evenings, passers by the cottage saw a 
slight, blMk-robed figure walking in the 
gardens or on the piazza, sometimes accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Coolidge, sometimes by the 
doctor, or perhaps by both. Then Mr. 
Markham, whom everybody soon found out 
to be an attorney from England, called at 
the cottage every day. Knaiiy the whole 
astonishing story came out,—the heiress 
marrying against her father’s wishes, and 
discarded in consequence; the long, vain 
search of her early lover; the strange, sud¬ 
den death of the lady; the still more strange 
apparent death and real resuscitation of her 
child, and all the romantic circumstances of 
her hiding. It was known that Mrs. Burk¬ 
hardt utterly refused to believe the girl any¬ 
thing but an impostor, and threatened to 
contest the case. But scarcely had. a deeper 
and more sinister buzz arisen, with such 
questions as, " Did she' know who Mrs. 


Fanlier waaF^ '• What did the woman dlb 
off” "Was the pretended death and the 
hiding for the child’s safetyf” and others 
similar, before it was announced that the 
mistress of the Hall was convinced that the 
case was not an imposture, and had acknowl¬ 
edged her young relative, and invited her to 
become her guest till she conld give up the 
house to her sole occupancy. Her carriage 
had been standing at &e gate of the doctor’s 
cottage. But no one saw the face of the la¬ 
dy as she came down the walk, and, stepping 
into the carriage with the brief order, 
“Homel” was driven rapidly away. Her 
veil was pulled too closely, not only for scru¬ 
tiny, but for recognition. 

Mrs. Burkhardt had bad a hard time. 
One would think it hard enough to be 
obliged to give up this magnificent estate, 
and the prospect of a still more magnificent 
fortune, without doing so under such hiunil- 
iating circumstances. 

"Madam,” Mr. Markham had said, when 
she took a high hand with him, “ you may 
say you do not believe in the identity of 
the child; but you must have known the 
mother. If we have to contest this matter, 
inquiries will be made into the manner of 
Mrs. Paulieris death. It took place at your 
bouse and was very sodden. I find that 
the disease was called cramps, a very vague 
and unsatisfactory definition.” 

“My God, slrl” the lady exclaimed, "do 
you suppose that I murdered the woman?” 

“ By no means,” was the ready answer. 
“But can you prove that you did not? The 
circumstances are very awkward, and, pre¬ 
posterous as such an accusation would be, 
can you prove it to be false? Your position 
and character would be no screen. You 
must know, madam, that no one can stand 
so high bat suspicion and scandal may touch 
them.” 

“And so,” she cried, “ I have got to ^ve 
up, without a word, a home which has Wn 
mine for twenty-six years, and take ayoung 
adventuress by the hand, and acknowledge 
her as a relative, for fear the rabble may ac¬ 
cuse me of crimes which never entered into 
my heart to commit?’ 

Mr. Markham rose, took his hat and 
gloves, and made a very stiff bow to the 
lady. 

“Wo will put to the proof my ward’s 
title to be called an adventuress,” be Said, 
coldly. 

The end of the matter was, that Mrs. 
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Burkbardt was. suddenly convinced- by the 
proofs shown her, and was devoured by Im¬ 
patience to embrace her young relative, 
whose natural protectress she was. Why 
should Bose be in the bouse of those people, 
who were nothing to her? But Bose had 
pul a stop to all that. 

“ I do not know any friends but Doctor 
Thayer, Mrs. Coolidge, and ray guardian,” 
she said; “and I am perfectiy comfortable 
here. Do not hurry about leaving the 
house. I have no desire to take possession 
of it for some time. Fiease stay there this 
summer if you like.” 

Bose had tried to be cordial, but had suc¬ 
ceeded very poorly. She was afraid of this 
woman with the pale, smiling lips, and the 
hard eyes, and au inadvertent remark of her 
guardian had given her a feeling of vague, 
incredulous horror toward her. 

“ The fact that Mrs. Paulier died at her 
house will be a vise on her,” Mr. Markham 
had said, then, with a glance at Bose, had 
checked liiinself. 

She did not know, she would not know, 
what he might mean; but she shuddered at 
the thought of the woman, and, in spite of 
herself, had received her advances in the 
most freezing manner, 

‘•I trust, Mrs. Cooiidge,” the lady said, 
as she rose to go, “ that you will try to 
impress on Miss Paulier an idea of the vul¬ 
garity of family quarrels. Her circumstan¬ 
ces are already so peculiar that good taste 
requires an avoidance of anything that may 
attraet further attention.” 

“ The young lady, in accordance with her 
cousin’s will, has assumed the name of Stan¬ 
ley,” said Mrs. Coolidge, haughtily, not 
deigning to take any further notice of the 
other’s insulting speech. 

Of course such a reception could not be 
very agreeable to the lady of the manor, and 
the parting had been as icy as possible, the 
visitor hastening to hide her face behind 
her veil. 

This unlucky visit of the mother did not, 
however, prevent any more civilities from 
the faihily. That very evening, Mr. Fred¬ 
erick Clarence Lenox Burkhardt opened tho 
gate of the doctor’s garden, and walked ea¬ 
sily up to where a small party sat on the pi¬ 
azza, enjoying the bright moonlight and the 
cool, flower-scented breeze. He bad time to 
scan the company fully, as be approached 
them, for the clear light revealed their posi¬ 
tions to him. Doctor Thayer and Mr. Mark¬ 


ham sat together at one end of the veranda; 
and Mrs. Coolidge, with her little girl lean- 
ingonher lap, sat at the other, the child 
asking her mother some of those puzzling 
questions which nobody can answer, the 
mother calling up all her wisdom to satisfy 
the child, and prevent her guessing, prema¬ 
turely, that there are some things which 
even a beautiful and beloved mother does 
not know. Pacing the. veranda between 
these two, was a young man who bent his 
head to catch the low-spoken words of a 
slender girl who looked up ever and anon to 
meet his look. 

“Confound him! he’s on the trail!” mut¬ 
tered the approaching visitor, as he recog¬ 
nized Charles Wilson. 

“ Doctor, I hear that I’ve got a cousin in 
your house. May I have the honor of being 
presented to her?” said the young man, 
when the doctor rose to meet him. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was rather a gay 
fellow, and, since there was no pecuniary 
necessity for his adopting a profession or 
going into trade, he had lived merely a life 
of pleasure, and on his father’s death had 
sold out his business r this last an unfortu¬ 
nate step, which had caused the following 
comment in the late Mr. Stanley’s will:—- 

“Since Mr. Clarence Burkbardt does not 
think it necessary to engage in business, or 
study a profession, he must be in circum¬ 
stances which will render any bequest from 
me unnecessary.” 

But, after ail, there were worse young 
men than this indolent pleasure-seeker, and 
Bose Stanley’s friends were glad to see him. 
It looked better that some relative should 
be on friendly terms with her, and they had 
nothing against Clarence on her account. 
He found himself cordially received, both 
by the family and by Bose, who gave him 
her hand, and called him Cousin Clarence. 
He watched her closely in that soft light, 
and became every moment better satisfled 
with the programme which his mother had 
marked out for him. 

“ If I lose the money, you may win it,” 
she had said. “ They will take possession 
of her, and marry her to that Charles Wil¬ 
son, if nobody Interferes. They have some 
story of her having been taken sick at the 
Wilson's, and Charles having carried her in 
his arms to the poor-house, and catching 
the fever from her, and nearly dying in con¬ 
sequence. They ’ll make the most of it; 
but a mere dry-goods trader will have no 
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chance, nnlesg you let him. Now is your 
chance,—before she goes Into society, and 
gets her bead turned,” 

Hfrs, Cqolidge bad persuaded Bose to wear 
white, which was the only color for which 
the girl would exchange her black robe; 
and, plain and nun-like as her nansook robe 
was, she could bear it without losing her 
claim to beauty. Only one skirt, with a 
hem unadorned by either lace or ruffles, 
long sleeves fastened about the wrists, and 
a high bodice buttoned closely to her round 
throat, certainly made a toilet quite severe 
enough. The loose, rich hair of sunny 
brown was untwined frojn the stiff braid 
into which the little nun had made it, and 
arranged by Mrs. Coolidge’s artistic bands 
in shining coils about a small jet comb. 

She needed no ornament to set oS her 
delicate yet spirited beauty. The play of 
expression in her changing face, the deli¬ 
cate grace of her manner, in which a natu¬ 
rally lively disposition, impassioned and full 
of enthusiasm, alternated with the results 
of her conventual training, the downcast 
modesty and silence, the humility and self- 
distrust of one who had looked forward to. 
and might yet lead, a life of self-denial and 
poverty and obscure toil. Nothing could be 
more odd or more charming than these fluc¬ 
tuations in her manner, —never abrupt, but 
melting into each other with a bright and 
Unconscious variety. 

Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was enraptured 
by what he, hackneyed in the world’s ways, 
Considered coquetry, by her friendliness to 
himself, by the willingness of the family to 
allow bis cousinly claim,—by everything, 
in short, but the presence of Charles Wil¬ 
son. 

Bose, on her part, was delighted with her 
two gallants, and puzzled herself, not only 
then, but afterward, to decide which was 
tile handsomer and the more agreeable. 
They were strikingly alike, — both tall, 
fair-haired, bine-eyed, and with features for 
which one description would do; but the 
manners and expressions were diSerent, 
Wilson was proud, Burkhardt supercilious: 
the one, at twenty-four, still retained some 
of that boyish blush and roundness of 
cheeks which had helped make his earlier 
beauty; the other, at twenty-five, was thin, 
and of an alabaster whiteness: the eyes of 
the younger were frank, yet sometimes shy; 
those of the elder were cool and impenetra¬ 
ble. In fine, Charles Wilson was romantic 


and high-hearted, and bis friend and rival 
6lase and skeptical. 

Mr. Burkhardt was so well pleased with 
his reception that, on taking leave, be 
posed to come the next morning, and take- 
Bose and Mrs. Coolidgo to drive. 

“Thank you,” said Bose, who had not 
yet learned that the fashionable morning is 
from twelve to two or three; “but 1 am en¬ 
gaged every morning, and all day tomor¬ 
row.” 

Nothing would have induced her to set 
aside her morning engagement. At'five 
o’clock ebe rose, and at half-past five step¬ 
ped into a close carriage which had been 
hired on purpose for her, and was driven to 
the convent. There she heard mass at sev¬ 
en o’clock, breakfasted with her old friends 
at half-past seven, wandered for a few min¬ 
utes about her beloved retreat, then started 
for borne at eight. Nothing but a decided 
storm prevented this drive, and then it was 
not for herself she cared, but for the driver 
and horses. 

It was but natural that this programme 
should change after a while. The heiress 
was young and full of life, and, whatever 
might be lier future course, it was surely as 
well to see something of tliat society which 
eagerly desired to welcome her, and of those 
gayeties which no one could deny her right 
to participate in, 

A drive of si* miles and back in the early 
morning was rather an exhausting way to 
begin the day: so after a while it was omit¬ 
ted,— though not without some self-re¬ 
proaches, — and the horses were brought 
round in the evening; and, instead of the 
silent and solitary prayer at dawn of day, 
she had the concert or play by gaslight. 
Then the Saxon families began to call at 
the doctor’s, aiid invitations poured in by 
scores. Moreover, Bose bad found an old 
friend in O ,—Miss Lily Baymond, her 
first intimate in the convent, — and Doctor 
Thayer, ever tboiigbtfn) and indulgent, bad 
invited the young lady to become Bose’s 
companion at the cottage, 

“Tou are so goodP’ said Bose gratefully, 
when he suggested this invitation to her. 

“Do not be too sure that I am not selfish 
in this,” he answered, smiling. “It is many 
years since my home has been so gay and 
pleasant as it has been during the ia t three 
months. I want to make the most of it 
while it lasts.” 

Bose had gone to the doctor’s study to 
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speak to him, and, though he seemed to 
have no more to say, she still lingered. His 
time was so much occupied with bis profes¬ 
sion that it was seldom they met except at 
dinner, and then there was always compa¬ 
ny. She wished to see him oftener, to 
s{)eak to him more freely. He was always 
kind, but that very kindness made her wish 
for more. She wanted to talk with him; to 
tell him all her thoughts,—all her plans 
and wishes; to learn, also, something of 
him. She longed to hear him speak of that 
lost bride, whom she had last seen in the 
f uli glory of her morning loveliness and joy; 
to know if ho was very lonely; to hear what 
he was doing, what he proposed or desired 
to do, what he tliought, what he loved, 
what he hated. She could only guess it all, 
and his reserve both piqued and hurt her. 
Surely she might be trusted, if no other 
was. So, on this first time for weeks that 
she had seen him alone, she lingered, hop¬ 
ing that he would detain her. But the doc¬ 
tor, after pleasantly answering her, had re¬ 
turned to the book he was studying, seem¬ 
ing to think that she had gone. She waited 
a moment, then went quietly oat. 

As soon as she had gone, he pushed his 
book back. 

“It is very pleasant while it lasts,’’ said 
he; “ but she will get over this fondness for 
me after she has been in the world a while, 
and it would be folly in me to allow myself 
to become attaclied to her. If she were 
poor, and I could keep her here as my child, 
—perhaps marry her to Charles, — then it 
would do very well; but I must not fancy 
that my lonely days are over.” 

He sighed, and leaned his bead on bis 
hand. 

“I am afraid I have been very unwise,” 
he resumed, after a while, “I was not 
conscious of my loneliness till I contrasted it 
with these gay comings and goings. What 
shall I do when they are all gone? I am 
afraid I shall have to get married,”—giv¬ 
ing a little laugh, — “but to whom?” 

He made an impatient exclamation, and 
resumed his book, a frown and a blush and 
a half-laugh coming all together. The fact 
was that there were many ladies who were 
quite willing to cheer the doctor’s loneli¬ 
ness, and he knew it perfectly well; and 
among them was one at thought of whom, 
in that connection, his face always reddened 
in that half-angry, half-ashamed way, Mrs. 
Burkhardt was ten years older than Doctor 


Thayer, and it was too absurd to think of; 
yet he could not hide from himself that she 
took particular pains to be captivating to 
him, and kept him felly aware of her at¬ 
tractions. He did not believe she was in 
love with him, she never disgusted him 
with any silly sentimentalities; but she felt 
the force of his character, she respected and 
liked him, and she was fascinated by him. 

“ I dare say she would make a very good 
wife,” he said, and put the subject from his 
mind. 

It was arranged that Mrs. Burkhardt 
should leave the Hall in the autumn, and 
Bose persuaded Mrs. Coolidge to take up 
her abode there, and be castellan. But, be¬ 
fore going, the lady of the manor proposed 
to give a party, at which her young cousin 
and supplaiiter should make her debut in 
fashionable life. 

This party was a magnificent affair. Mrs. 
Burkhardt meant to abdicate royally; and, 
besides, she had several ends which she 
hoped might be served that night. By dis¬ 
playing herself to this unsophisticated girl 
as a woman who knew perfectly well all the 
ways of that world of which Bose was so ig¬ 
norant, she could obtain an influence over 
her for the future; then she could further 
her scheme for Clarence by impressing 
Bose’s imagination. There were other ends 
which the lady did not think of aloud. 
And, after all, it would be a pleasant thing 
to present to the world a girl whom every¬ 
body was dying to see. 

Parties are pretty much alike in their gen¬ 
eral features; everybody has music, lights, 
and supper. But few have grounds so ca¬ 
pable of being transformed into enchanted 
lands, with June suddenly come back in the 
middle of October,—roses, or the scent of 
roses, everywhere. The trees were full of 
birds, and three different bands were sta¬ 
tioned in tlia grounds, Mrs. Burkhardt 
had regard for the many pairs of lovers who 
were to be of her company, and did not illu¬ 
minate everywhere. There were dim, fra- 
grant walks and groves, and mossy seats far 
from the house, where only stars shone, and 
the sound of music came faintly, in thrill¬ 
ing, intermittent breath. The bouse itself 
was a beacon to the country far and wide. 
There were people in the city who sat upon 
their house-roofs, and watched through spy¬ 
glasses the blazing windows of Bose Hall, 
three miles and tnore away, — saw the gay 
crowds pass up and down the steps, saw the 
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dancers, saw groups scattered in the gardens, 
and on verandu and balconies. Where all 
the flowers could have come from was a 
wonder even to those who knew the extent 
of the hot-houses at the Hall. Every green¬ 
house for miles around had been rifled for 
the occasion. Doctor Thayer had gaiiantiy 
offered his finest plants, and they had been 
graciously accepted. When he went there, 
he found them in the place of honor,—not 
adorning the great crimson saloon in which 
madam received her visitors, but in the 
boudoir lined with rose-colored satin which 
Mr. Stanley had had fitted up when he made 
bis last visit. After all, Mr. Staniey bad 
good taste, his cousin bad said, viewing this 
exquisite casket of a room, when it was 
completed. * 

There were thirty rooms thrown open to 
the guests that night, and in every room 
were pictures and flowers. It was like a 
royal reception, and Mrs. Burkhardt looked 
a queen. Perhaps she was powdered and 
rouged; but no matter for that, — she was 
the most superbly handsome woman in her 
rooms that night. She wore white satin, 
train and tunic embroidered and fringed 
with gold. A set of diamonds, which had 
not their equal in the country, glittered on 
her person. They lay among the laces on 
her bosom, they bound her arms and twin¬ 
kled from her ears, and a small coronet that 
had only gold enough to hold the gems sur¬ 
rounded, like an aureole of sunbeams, the 
black, crisp waves of her hair. With her 
commanding height and graceful motions 
and attitudes, she would have riveted all 
eyes but for the girl who stood just beside 
her, a little withdrawn, and shrinking some¬ 
what from the observation which she could 
not avoid. 

Mrs. Burkhardt had humored Bose’s wish¬ 
es relative to her dress. It could scarcely 
be expected that “ the little nun,” or “Sis¬ 
ter Blanche,” as she was everywhere called, 
would dress as other young ladies might. 
Her costume was copied from an antique 
statue,—a trailing skirt and tunic of the 
pattern-since revived in peplums, high in 
*tbe neck, and with close sleeves reaching to 
the elbows. This simple and graceful cos¬ 
tume was of white royal velvet, with a bor¬ 
der of pale blue. Bands of turquoises bound 
her arms, worn over the long gloves that 
were buttoned with turquoises till they 
nearly reached the sleeves. Only the el¬ 
bows were visible, snowy white, beautifully 


rounded and dimpled. A semf of bine lace 
bonnd ber graceful head, bringing out the 
golden lights of her clnstering hair, the 
fringed ends of the scarf forming a slight 
screen for her face, when she chose to so 
veil it by averting her bead from some too 
admiring ga^. 

It would be useless to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of the enthusiasm she excited, of ber 
sweet and simple unconsciousness that in 
that crowd of beautiful women, in all the 
glory of elaborate and becoming costumes, 
she shone resplendent and unique, like the 
evening star amid sunset clouds. She 
Watched with bright, wondering eyes the 
glittering throng that passed and repassed 
her, and gave a smiling greeting to the new¬ 
comers, as Mrs. Burkhardt presented them, 
With her grandest air, to her “cousin, Miss 
fiose Stanley.” Doctor Thayer and Mrs. 
Coolidge also stood by Bose, the lady whis¬ 
pering observations on the people they saw, 
the gentleman smilingly guarding the “lit¬ 
tle nun ” from a too great press of admirers. 
Not very far away, one might have seen a 
handsome young man standing persistently 
in the same place for an hour, and watching 
this group with ttnmovlug eyes, only occa¬ 
sionally glancing to where Mr. Clarence 
Burkhardt stood smilingly receiving bis 
mother’s guests, Clarence was looking un- 
usually Well this evening, and seemed to be 
fully aware of it. 

“ Mr. 'Wilson,” says a soft voice in the Car 
of this watchful gentleman, “who is that 
lady in garnet velvet and diamonds,—the 
one who is just going into the music, 
room?” 

“I don’t see her,” replies Mr. Charles 
Wilson; and with very good reason, for be 
has not removed his eyes from Bose and 
Clarence. 

Miss Lily Baymond glanced into his face, 
saw the direction of his eyes, and pouted 
her red under-lip. The young man had 
been detailed to show her through the 
rooms, and he had gone no further With 
her than to this post of observation, where 
for the last hour and more be had stood as 
if glued to the corner of the csibinet against 
which he leaned, and bad not once looked 
at the lady on his arm. And yet. Miss Lily 
Baymond was well worth looking at. A, 
pretty blonde she was, with a hriglit, airy 
manner, half-childlike, half-coquettish, and 
wholly charming. She bad now been at 
Doctor Thayer's nearly two mouths, and 
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had seen Mr. Wilson every day; yet this, 
she thought, with vexation, was all the Im¬ 
pression she had made. 

At length Mrs. Burkhardt felt herself re¬ 
leased from her duties, and, turning to take 
Doctor Thayer’s offered arm, she beckoned 
to Clarence. 

" Take Rose to see the rooms,” she said. 

But Rose, with pretty willfulness, shook 
her head at him, and put her hand in the 
doctor’s disengaged arm. She had begun 
to see that she could do as she pleased. 

“ Veiy well,” Mrs. Burkhardt said, smil¬ 
ing to hide her anger. “ I will find another 
escort,” withdrawing her hand. 

Rose drew back, blushing. 

“I will go with Clarence,” she said. 
“Was it very improper in me, Clarence, to 
lake the doctor's arm in that way?” she 
whispered, in much distress. 

'•Certainly notl Tou cannot do anything 
very wrong,” was the gallant reply; “but 
in a company like this, one lady is consid¬ 
ered enough for one gentleman. Whom are 
you looking for?” 

“Oh, it is no matter,” said Rose, blush¬ 
ing again. 

She had been looking back to where 
Charles Wilson stood, still looking after 
her, trying to hide the pallor of his face un¬ 
der an appearance of gayety. Her escort 
glanced back, and shut his teeth close to- 
getiier. 

“Charlie and that pretty Miss Raymond 
are certainly very much occupied with each 
other,” he remarked carelessly. 

“ It would be a good match,” he went on, 
“Charles is a capital fellow, and of course 
you can recommend your fair friend.” 

“What has become of the doctor and 
Mrs. Coolidge?” asked Rose abruptly, stop¬ 
ping to look back as they stepped out on the 
veranda. 

“Mrs. Coolidge is talking with Mrs. Gen¬ 
eral Summerville, about her babies, I Ml be 
bound; and Doctor Thayer and my mamma 
have just disappeared in the direction of the 
pink boudoir. 1 wish I could ask you some¬ 


thing in confidence, Cousin Rose,” he said, 
as abruptly as she had spoken. 

“So you can,” 

“ People are talking a little about the doc¬ 
tor and my mother, and I can’t find out 
anything by her. Do you know anything? 
Do you think they are going to be mar¬ 
ried?” 

“ I never dreamed of such a thingP’ cried 
Rose, starting away from him. “It would 
be shameful! She is years and years 
older.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said the young 
man. “I was afraid of it once; but I feel 
easier now, since mother is so much less 
rich. I always thought he would like the 
place here.” 

They went down into th« gardens, that 
were scenes of enchantment. The foliage 
had'turned with autumn tints, and in the 
lights seemed to be trees of red and golden 
flame; the very spirit of starlight, odors, 
love, and beauty, breathed in the strains of 
music that seemed to pierce the air, so pen¬ 
etrating was their sweetness. Lights were 
clustered here and there among the groves, 
and groups and pairs glided like shadows 
through the garden paths. The upper ter¬ 
races were in full light from the house, and 
nearly as crowded as the saloons, the cos¬ 
tumes and faces far more picturesque, since 
the light, coming only from one side, gave 
room for shade, and for many a brilliant ef¬ 
fect on jewels, feathers, and silks. 

“I don’t see how anything on earth can 
be so beautiful!” exclaimed Rose, clasping 
her hands. 

That night Mrs. Burkhardt took leave of 
her friends with great emphasis. She was 
about going to Europe for a lime, perhaps 
for years; and this was probably her last 
meeting with them before starting. Rose 
was to take possession of the Hall in a 
week. 

“ It will be so large and lonesomeP’ said 
Rose pitifully, as they rode home. “ Won’t 
you change houses with me, Doctor Thayer, 
or come and live with me?” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It was rather a silent party that drove 
home to the Cottage that night of Mrs. Burk- 
hardPs reception. Scarcely a word was said 
till the quiet good*night with which they 
parted. Mrs. Coolidge was tired, and went 
directly up-stairs, and Lily, divided between 
pique and a pain sharper than pique, silent¬ 
ly followed her, but lingering a little on the 
way. Doctor Thayer took off his light 
gloves, put on an cictra wrap, and stepped 
out to see a patient near by. The man 
could scarcely live through the night, and 
he had promised to look in a moment on his 
way iiome from the party. 

“ I cannot think of sleep,” Rose said, hes¬ 
itating on the threshold of the parlor. “I 
am too much esciied; and, besides, the 
night is so fine. Are you sieepy, Charles?” 

Leaning over the balusters, Lily Raymond 
heard the question, and the young man’s 
impassioned reply, — **! don’t care ever to 
sleep again 1” — and starting back, went 
into her chamber and banged the door after 
her. 

*• Why, Charles!” Rose exclaimed; “ what 
jfl the matter?” 

*‘ I should be a fool were I to tell you! ’ 
he answered, almost rudely; “and you 
would be angry with me.” 

She stood in the doorway a moment lon¬ 
ger, hesitating, the light of a single lamp 
that bung from the ceiling shining softly 
over her fair, wistful face, looking toward 
her companion, who had turned his back, 
and was leaning from the open window. 
The blue-hooded mantle she wore dropped 
downward from her shoulders, her dress Jay 
out in rich, snowy folds on the carpet. The 
strictness of her training and her natural 
timidity inclined her to leave him; but the 
recollection of that time so long ago when 
he had taken pity on her, and been the only 
one in the Wide world who loved her, and 
forgot himself in loving, prevented her go¬ 
ing. She went slowly toward him, and^af 


ter standing a moment near the window 
where he was, seated herself on a sofa that 
stood just behind him. 

“ I am not likely to be angry with you for 
telling me anything, when I ask you to tell 
it,” siie said gently. ** I don’t want to urge 
you indelicately; but it troubles me to see 
you unhappy, and I w’ould gladly do any¬ 
thing to comfort you, if I could,” 

It was impossible to resist those earnest, 
affectionate tones. The young man turned 
from the window and seated himself beside 
her, after asking permission. She looked 
kindly at him, and waited to hear his ex¬ 
planation. 

Our poor simple Rose was not on the look¬ 
out for lovers, and every new one was a sur¬ 
prise to her. She had not been brought up 
to think of such things; she was not able to 
distinguisii between affection and a jealous, 
exclusive love; she had never in her life 
read a novel, nor heard a love-story. Now, 
the most she expected was to hear that Lily 
bad in some way displeased or disappointed 
Charles. She was soon undeceived. 

**0h, husiil hush!” she cried, piuting 
her hand up to stop him. “You ought not 
to speak so to me. You know that I am al¬ 
most a nun; and if I were not, it would 
make no difference. And my money makes 
no difference either. If I wanted any one 
to—to think a great deal of roe, and my 
money were in the way, i would give it ail 
Up.” 

She spoke hastily, alnrost angrily, li was 
an offence to her to be so approached, so 
spoken to. She regarded herself as one set 
^part, sacred from all earthly lies, only now 
for a season mingliiig in worldly gayeties. 
But when she saw Charles Wilson’s head 
droop, and a deathly paleness overspread his 
face, her heart relented. 

*• X am sorry to pain you, Charles,” she 
said, in faltering voice. “1 like you very 
much, and I shall never forget how kind 
you were to me when I was a little friendless 
girl.” 
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Lily Raymond, sitting at her window up" 
siuirs, beard a step in the entry below, 
heard the outer door open and shut, and in 
a moment more saw Charles Wilson stride 
down through the garden. Instantly she di¬ 
vined the trouble. indt.ed, she had expect¬ 
ed iu Looking after him, she saw that af¬ 
ter walking to and fro in that part of the 
garden furthest from the house, he threw 
himself upon the ground, and lay there with 
Ills face hidden in his hands. She had be¬ 
gun by being angry. 

“Good enough for him I’* she had mut¬ 
tered, when he first went out. ** He might 
have known that she would n’t have himl” 
But when she saw him lying there, her an¬ 
ger died away. '^1 cannot bear itl” she 
said, at length. must go to him, if he 
hates me for it. Four fellowl he can't help 
it if he does love her.” 

Looking from the side window that com¬ 
manded a view of that part of the grounds, 
Rose had been standing with her hands 
clasped to her breast, watching the young 
man, wondering, in distress, what she ought 
to do, wishing Doctor Thayer would come, 
half of a mind to call Hrs. Coolldge. She 
heard Lily’s step on the stairs, saw her glide 
past the window and down the garden path, 
saw Charles start to his feet at her approach. 
Tiie two stood a moment, then Rose saw 
that while Charles hid his face in his hands 
and leaned against the trunk of a tree, Lily 
stood beside him, and after a moment 
touched his arm with her band. 

** Dear little Lily! she will comfort him,” 
she said, with a sigh of relief, and went back 
to her sofa. 

The late moon had arisen, and shone in 
over her, flinging Us beams in a silvery 
mantle over that pure brow and white-robed 
form. Bose got up and extinguished the 
lamp, then sat down again and gazed 
thoughtfully out into the night. 

“ I wonder why I feel so unhappy?” she 
murmured. “ 1 felt so before Charles spoke. 
It must be because I am doing wrong. 1 
have n’t said my prayers to night.' Oh, mea 
culpaP* 

Rising instantly, she knelt before her sofa 
ill the moonlight, and, blessing herself, 
folded her hands, and, lifting her pale and 
spiritnal face, went softly and solemnly 
through with her neglected devotions. So 
intent was she that she scarcely was aware 
of the soft opening and closing of the front 
door, or of the step that went through the 


entry. But when she rose from her knees, 
she saw Doctor Thayer standing in the door 
of his study, his form outlined against the 
window behind him. 

** Oh! 1 thought it was Charles,” she said, 
as he came forward. happened to re¬ 
member that I had n’t said my prayers to¬ 
night, and so I said them right away, lest I 
should get sleepy.” 

“Are you sleepy?” he asked. 

“ Oh, no! I am wide awake. I tlilnk that 
my first party has excited me. I shall not 
be able to sleep tonight, and I don’t want to 
try.” 

Doctor Thayer seated himself on the sofa 
she had left, and presently she took a seat 
there also. She fancied that he had mo¬ 
tioned her to. For a minute he sat looking 
thoughtfully out into the moonlighted night, 
seeming to have quite forgotten Rose; but 
just as she was getting a little uneasy, and 
thinking that perhaps he wanted to be 
alone, he turned his face toward her. 

“How beautiful he isl” was her involun¬ 
tary thought. 

And, indeed, that fine, high-bred face did 
look beautiful in the softening light that 
shone over it, and with the added charm of 
the faint smile that stirred his lips as he 
looked at her. 

••I have been mentally traveling hack ten 
years,” he said, “and I have been thinking 
that 1 should like to ask you something 
about your experience at that time, if the 
subject will not be painful to you. In all 
the gossip and wondering that has been 
made over your history, you and 1 have 
never mentioned it to each other. There 
was no need we should. There is no need 
now, except to gratify a professional curios¬ 
ity of mine. Would you rather not speak 
of that strange illness of yours?” 

Rose leaned back In her corner of the 
sofa, and rested her head upon her hand, 
shadiug her eyes; but her forehead shone 
pure In the light, and the small, ringless 
hand looked as though carved from ivoiy. 

“X remember so liitlel” she murmured, 
in an agitated voice; “and yet, all that I 
knew ten years ago, 1 know now. My sick¬ 
ness was full of terror. 1 can recollect that 
the moment I was left alone, strange llttlo 
men and women, with ugly faces, used to 
crowd my room, and seem to threaten me. 
Mrs. Warren was not, certainly, very ten¬ 
der; but I dreaded to have her leave me at 
night. Doctor Marston was kind, I think. 
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Once be put liis hand on my bead, and said, 
‘Poorcbildl* But through it all was the 
thought that if you, or Charles, or Mrs. 
Coolidge, would come to me, all would be 
well. Of course I was delirious all the 
time. At last, one night, I heard the doc> 
tor say to Mrs. Warren that I was going to 
die. It filled me with terror, and I began 
to scream. In ray delirium, it seemed to 
me that they wanted to kill me; and 1 tried 
to get out of bed, and run away. 1 suppose 
I did run across the room, and fall. 1 had 
a sensation which even now it chills me to 
recall. It was os though 1 were falling, 
falling, in darkness, and with a sickening 
horror in iny heart,—falling till it seemed 
as though I should fall forever; and then 1 
went out like a fiame. The next I knew 
was a sensation of cold, and of being bound 
80 that 1 could not move. 1 heard sounds, 
and longed to speak, and open my eyes; but 
could not. Then I thought that some one 
was carrying me. But it was all so dim 
that the effort to recall it is like trying to 
catch motes in the beam. Then some one 
else took me, and laid me on a bard bed, 
and I felt as though a strong light was shin¬ 
ing over me. 1 could see the glow of it, 
thoiiglj my eyes were shut. I felt quite 
happy, and believed that I was in heaven. 
Someone took my hand, and I thought that 
my mother had come to meet me. I lay 
there, and drew that light and warmth to 
myself, and woke slowly to a new life, ft 
was as though I had been in some terrible 
place, and a friend —my mother, or some 
one else—had led me out of it, and now all 
was safe. I opened my eyes, and saw a 
face bending over me!’* 

Rose started suddenly forward from her 
corner of the sofa, and imptilsively lield out 
both her hands. 

“ O my friendl iny friend!” she cried pas¬ 
sionately, ‘‘it was you who saved my life. 
Bo not forsake me, nor send me away from 
youl” 

A flush swept over the doctor’s face, at 
the suddenness of her appeal. He clasped 
the two trembling hands, and looked earn¬ 
estly into the tearful face. 

“ My dear, I never dreamed of deserting 
you,” he said; *‘and as for sending you 
from me, you will only go to your own, and 
I hope to ^ee you often. Indeed, d* ar, I am 
as unwilling to spare you as you are to go. 
1 shall be lonely here.” 

“Could not you go to the Hall, and live 


with me, and Mrs. Coolidge, and Xily? ’ 
asked Rose, softly touching with her deli¬ 
cate finger-llpi one of liie hands that had 
held hers, and that still rested on the sofa 
between them. 

As she spoke, she leaned slightly toward 
him, then drew back timidly, withdrawing 
her fingers from his hand. Kind as he was, 
he was so dignified and unresponsive that 
she half feared him. 

Doctor Thayer breathed quickly, and bis 
eyes sciiitillaied, as he looked at her one In¬ 
stant in silence. This girl was too utterly 
ignorant. He must put a stop to such so¬ 
licitations, and. cruel as it seemed, give her 
a lesson in respect for the world’s opinion. 

“ I could live there only as your husband, 
Rose,” he said, and in the effort to speak 
calmly his voice sounded cold. “It is not 
usual for gentlemen no older than I to be¬ 
come the guests of young ladies. The world 
would consider it very improper.” 

She looked at him one instant, with her 
beautiful eyes dilating with surprise, then a 
crimson blush rushed over her face, burning 
like a flame her pallid whiteness, — a blush 
of mingled pain and shame. For the first 
time, the thought came into her mind that 
she Imd been bold and indelicate, that she 
had offended and disgusted him, and that 
there was something shocking in her ex¬ 
pressing to him her affection, and her wil¬ 
lingness to love him. That, then, was what 
his coldness had meant! She sat overwhelm¬ 
ed with humiliation. Could it be that he 
would think site meant to ask him to many 
her? Tjje ihouglit took her to her feet as 
though she l)ad received a galvanic shock. 

‘‘Tou must pardon ray childish Igno¬ 
rance,” she stammered, half turning away, , 
and not looking at him. And there was a 
ring of pride, almost of anger, in her voice. 

You know I have had no chance to learu 
such things.” 

She was going away^ Hut he detained her. 

“ My dear Rose,” be said, with sorrowful 
tenderness, “do not leave me so. Do you 
think that I am blaming you? or that I am 
ungrateful for your affection ? I only said 
this to you to save you tlie necessity of 
hearing it from somebody else.” 

She shrank away from him, withdrawing 
the hand lie had taken. 

“Tomnake me think myself mean and 
unmanly!” he exclaimed. “Have £ insult¬ 
ed you?” 

“No,” said Rose, with a drooping head; 
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but you have made me think of things 1 
never thought of before/* 

She glided away from him, and hurried 
up to her room. Doctor Thayer her hus¬ 
band! The thought made her faint. What 
bad she been thinking of all summer? 

“I muse go away as soon as possible,’* 
she thought. “ It will not do to stay here 
another week. I will go In town.** 

Miss Stanley did not go to town the next 
day. She went to her old home, the con¬ 
vent, and stayed all day and all night. The 
next morning she went to the Cottage, and 
told Mrs. Cooiidge and Lily that she liad 
concluded to remain at the convent until 
the Hall should be made ready for her re¬ 
ception. 

“But you will wait and see Eugene?” 
Mrs. Cooiidge said. “He has been out 
since early this morning. He will soon be 
in.” 

“ I promised to return immediately,” said 
Rose. “ But you will say good-by to him 
for me. Stay, — I will write it.” 

She drew an escritoire toward her, and 
wrote: — 

“My DEAit Fbiend,— After so much 
gayety, it seems to me that I need a little 
quiet; and so 1 have concluded to stay at 
the convent a while. If you want anything 
of me, you can send, you know. Don’t 
think me capricious in leaving you so ab¬ 
ruptly. I only today realized that this is 
my last chance for some time to make a re¬ 
treat. Good-by till you call on me at the 
Hall.” 

Both Mrs. Cooiidge and Lily thought that 
they under.-tood the meaning of this sudden 
move, and that it referred to Charles Wil¬ 
son. Lily was not sorry for it. It gave her 
the opportunity she desired to comfort the 
young man undisturbed by the presence of 
the one for whom-be would be every mo¬ 
ment forgetting her. Charles had said that 
he could not again come to the Cottage 
w’hiie Rose was there; but be had pressed 
Lily’s hand at parting, and called her his 
“sweetiriend.” Now he could come! 

As her carriage turned the corner of the 
street, in going away, Rose saw the doctor 
approac'ning in his buggy from an opposite 
direction. She leaned forward, and gave 
him a smiling bow, thinking again,— 

“ He must not believe that I am angry.” 

He bowed but slightly in return, and there 


was no smile in answer to hers. But he 
looked at lier, with an eager, questioning 
look leaping into his keen eyes. Her car¬ 
riage turned, and hid him from her; but in 
a moment after she heard his swift wheels 
behind them, and in another moment he 
was alongside, and had stopped her driver. 
He was looking very pale, and his expres¬ 
sion was at once piercing and anxious. 

“Where are you going?” he asked ab¬ 
ruptly. 

She told him, and added that she had 
written her good-by to him. She knew that 
he was almost hating J)imseJf for having 
spoken the words that had driven her from 
him, and she strove to act as though she 
had forgotten them. But he felt the differ¬ 
ence. There was an air of constraint, in 
spite of her, and a touch of pr.de and em¬ 
barrassment in her manner. She was no 
longer the timid yet confiding child, but the 
proud yet friendly lady. His words had 
struck more deeply than he had dreamed 
they would. 

“You go because you are angry'with 
me,” he said quickly; “because I have in¬ 
sulted you!” 

“I do not,” she replied, tears rising to 
her eyes. “ If you think that, then I shall 
turn directly back to your house; but I want 
very much lo make a retreat.” 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Go, then, child, if you wish to; but do 
not for an instant suffer an unkind thought 
of me to rest in your heart. I do not de¬ 
serve it.” 

“I know that you do not,” she said earn¬ 
estly. 

He smiled faintly, touched bis bat. and, 
turning his horse’s head, drove back home. 

In a few weeks Mrs. Burkhardt and her 
family had left the Hall, and under Mrs. 
Coolidge’s direction it was being prepared 
for its new mistress. In one thing. Rose 
had been willful, almost hard. The room 
in which her mother had died so long ago, a 
little room adjoining Miss Fairfield’s suffe, 
was left unchanged; but not another stick 
nor rag of furniture would she retain. 

“ It seems to me unwholesome,” she said. 

Moreover, sho had resolved on sending 
away all the servants, and having new. 
Doctor Thayer had expressed surprise and 
some disapprobation at this. . 

“ I am sorry to do or wish anything which 
you do not approve,” Rose had said to him; 
“ but I am quite in earnest about this. If 
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niy mother had not died, then it would have 
been different.” 

Slie spoke almost in a whisper, and the 
eyes she lifted to him as she ceased were 
full of a strange terror. He said no more. 
He saw that she hud a suspicious fear of 
every one in the house. 

Mis. Coolidge was nothing loth to take 
these arrangements on herself. She was 
capable, energetic, and liked to have large 
means at her command. Besides, she liad 
no duties to prevent her. Her husband was 
absent in Europe on business, and would be 
gone six months longer^ Their means were 
raoderaie, and it certainly was no disadvan¬ 
tage to her to have a beautiful home free 
for herself, her two children, and a servant, 
instead of having to pay board for them. 
Then she loved Bose fondly, and found the 
task of advising, chaperoning, and petting 
her a fascinating one. 

By the middle of November the Hall was 
newly fitted up, thanks to carte blanche as 
to money, and an almost inexhaustible en¬ 
ergy in the lady directress. A part of the 
furniture had previously been ordered from 
Paris, and was already awaiting their pleas¬ 
ure. 

But just as the crowd of visitors began to 
besiege the Hali, and sue for the notice of 
the beautiful young mistress, Bose aston¬ 
ished her friends by making a new move as 
sudden as it was unexpected. She was go¬ 
ing immediately to Europe, in company with 
Mrs. Burkhardt and her son. 

For the first lime. Doctor Thayer volun¬ 
teered advice unasked; and for the first time 
Bose disregarded bis advice. 

“ I thought that you did not entirely trust 
Mrs. Burkhardt,” he said. 

The two were sitting alone in one of the 
great parlors of the Hall, when Bose an¬ 
nounced her intention to the doctor. She 
bad, as yet, told no one else. He was look¬ 
ing very pale, and had paused a moment af¬ 
ter hearing her iiilention before venturing 
to speak. 

‘‘Mrs. Burkhardt has told me all about 
my poor mother’s deatli,” said Bose sadly. 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

“How dared she?” 

“ I feel better for knowing it,” Bose went 
on quietly. “ I would not dare to define the 
strange feelings I had before she told me. 
She is to be pitied, for she has suffered very 
much in consequence; but she could not be 
content without telling me. I am glad that 


she kept the matter quiet. It wonld not 
have brought my poor mother back, and It 
would iiave punisiied the apothecary very 
severely. In a world where so much crime 
goes unpunished, it is a pity tliat people 
should suffer loo mucl) for mistakes. Mrs. 
Burkhardt sent me away ciiiefly because the 
sight of me reminded her of that trouble; 
but siie meant to help ino afterward.” 

“She sent you to grow up without train¬ 
ing or education, to become fitted only for a 
servant, when your mother met her death 
here under Mrs. Burkhardi’a roof, and 
partly, at least, through her fault. More¬ 
over, Mrs. Burkhardt must have known 
your mother.” 

“She says she did not,” the girl replied; 
“ and I am hound to believe her, having no 
proof to the contrary. But my mother 
must have known who she was. I don’t 
pietend to say that Mrs. Burldaardt did no 
wrong; she accuses herself, indeed; but ne 
must forgive something, and I forgive her. 
She is sorry. What more can 1 ask?” 

Doctor Thayer sat, with knitted brows, 
wondering over the consummate art of that 
woman. Seeing all other ways of concilia¬ 
ting the girl fail, Mrs. Burkhardt had ap¬ 
pealed to her religion. Bose could treat 
with gentle reserve the proud and worldly 
woman who sought to influence her only 
through her pride or her vanity, —but the 
heart-broken penitent her pity and affection 
went out to; and if a trace of distrust yet 
lingered, she accused herself of it as a sin, 
and strove to atone for it by showing a still 
greater kindness to her relative, 

“I strongly advise you not to go,” said 
Doctor Thayer, presently, speaking with an 
emphasis quite unusual with him. 

“But I have promised,” she said. And, 
gentle as her voice and manner were, and 
soft as were the eyes raised to iiis, he felt 
that her resolution was taken. “Aunt Bar¬ 
bara has lost a great deal, by me. She really 
is not as rich as people suppose, and it is 
only by being witli her that I can persuade 
her to take anything from me. I told her,” 
Bose said, growing pale, and looking down, 
“that if she should marry any friend of 
mine, I would give her the Hall back for a 
wedding present.” 

Doctor Thayer blushed scarlet. What did 
the girl mean? Had Mrs, Burkhardt been 
playing any tricks on her credulity? or had 
Rose beard of such a possibility from some 
one else? 
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“ Wliat friend of yours do you expect her 
to marry?” he asked abruptly. 

“ Oh, 1 don’t k!iow,” she replied, glancing 
i:p, and immediately blushing deeply at 
sight of his confusion. 

‘•Rose,” he exclaimed, half-laughing, yet 
angrily, “do you mean me?” 

She looked down again, and was unable 
to reply. 

The doctor started up, and walked impa> 
tiently to a window, gave the curtain a pull 
aside, only to let it drop again, and came 
back to lean on tiie back of his chair, look¬ 
ing embarrassed and distressed, yet angry. 

I suppose I must forgive you,” he said; 
but it is very provoking, as'weil a'^ very ab¬ 
surd. I am no longer a boy, — but it does 
seem a rather premature putting me among 
the gray-heads to assign as iny choice for a 
wife a woman of fifty years old. I am but 
forty-one, apd would be likely to want my 
wife to be a few years younger.” 

“ I did n’t make the story up,” Rose said, 
blushing; ‘’and I’m glad that you forgive 
me,” —with a faint little sparkle of mis¬ 
chief. 

“ You will not go?” 

“ I must go. I have made up my mind,” 

“You have also made up your mind to 
marry Clarence?” her friend asked, watch¬ 
ing her closely. 

She lifted her head a little. The mo¬ 
mentary embarrassment was all gone, and 
with it the timidity,-and that look of troub¬ 
led sadness which he had noticed all through 
her conversation; and in their place was 
pride, — or was it something too lofty for 
pride, even? — and another expression that 
Doctor Tliayer could not define, but which 
hauniod him for many a day. It seemed a 
passionate reproach. She lilted lier head, 
and gave him one look out of those brilliant 
eyes of hers. Only that; not a word from 
the closely shut lips, — neither smile nor 
frown on ilie pale, beautiful face. But that 
look wrung his heart, as if, unawares, he 
liad struck one already sorrowful. Without 
waiting for him to speak, Rose went to the 
window, and called in Mrs. Coolidge and 
her children, w'ho had just come upon the 
veranda from a walk in the gardens. 

Tiiree weeks from that day, Rose sailed 
for Europe, leaving Mrs. Coolidge in charge 
of the Hall. The doctor had not once seen 
her alone since the day she announced her 
intention to him; and when he went up to 
take leave of her, she had gone. * 


“Say good-by to him for me,” Rose had 
said, clinging to Mrs. Coolidge. “ Good- 
bys hurt me so that 1 bate to say them. 
Tell him not to be angry with me for disre¬ 
garding his advice. 1 liave a reason for go¬ 
ing, and must go.” 

Doctor Thayer stood looking from one of 
the windows while this message was deliv¬ 
ered to him, and for a moment after it was 
given he still stood with bis back turned to 
the room. Tlien he wheeled about sudden¬ 
ly, and confronted his sister-in law, who was 
watching him intently. 

“Meeta, what is the meaning of this? 
What has that girl gone away for?” 

She hesitated one moment, then gave the 
answer she had resolved on giving if he 
should ask her that qiiesiioii. 

“It is my belief, Eugene,” she said, 
“liiat Ruse loves you too well to live so 
near you, and have you indifferent to lier.” 

“Then 1 am giad she went,”said the doc¬ 
tor, returning to the window as abruptly as 
he had left it. 

“Eugene,” exclaimed the lady indignant¬ 
ly, “you are cruel and heartless! I would 
n’t have believed” — 

She stopped, for Doctor Thayer had sunk 
Into a chair, and dropped his face into his 
hands. 

“Please leave me a little while, Meeta,” 
he said, in a low tone. 

That very morning, Rose lay in her berth 
in the ocean steamer Niagara, her face hid¬ 
den in the pillow, her heart sick almost unto 
death. 

“ You had better accept your friend’s in¬ 
vitation to travel,” one whose advice she 
asked, and in whom alone slie had confided, 
had told her. “It will kill or cure; most 
probably cure.” 

“I think it will kill,” thought the poor 
girl, as she lay there counting the long pad¬ 
dle-strokes that pushed her further and fur¬ 
ther from all she loved. 

“She shall be your wiTe in six months,” 
whispered Mrs. Burkhardt exultantly to her 
son. 

“Then, mamma, you will have to do the 
business,” he said, rather crossly. “ 1 don’t 
care about being refused a second time.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Burkhardt took lier prize directly to 
Paris. Rose had desired to see lier guardi¬ 
an, in London; but they had found an cx- 
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cttse for hurrying her on. Hr. Markham 
was off at Edinburgh) or soniewhertS'—be 
cuiild nut be reached readily, and they could 
a* well see him on their return. They would 
go to Paris for a iiitle visit. Somewhat uii- 
willingly, Hose consented, and they staid 
but one day in London, — Mr. Markham all 
the time within half an hour's ride of them. 
Mrs. Burkhardt had no intention of allow* 
ing the lieiress pf Mr. Stanley to be known 
and introduced in London society. Neither 
did she mean that Rose should appear pub* 
licly atnorig the novcUy*lov2ng Parisians, 
with her beautiful face and vast wealth to 
attract lovers as honey draws flies. The 
lady had lieen in Paris several times before, 
and was acqiiuinied at court, where she bad 
a cousin nuiriied to a marquis; but instead 
of taking rooms in a gay and fashionable lo* 
culily, as she had before, Mrs. Burkhardt 
sought out a quiet and retired neighbor¬ 
hood, and lived in the most secluded man¬ 
ner. Rose did not know the differe’ ce,— 
any part of Paris would have been full of 
interest; and since there was a church a few 
steps from the door where she could go to 
mass every morning, and since they visited 
all the notable places in Paris, she was con¬ 
tent. There were paintings and statuary 
and gardens and palaces to be seen, and, 
more delightful yet, there were tlie con¬ 
vents. Rose got admittance to every con¬ 
vent in Paris and its vicinity, and in every 
one site left her trail in gold. An ornament 
for tlio chapel, a sum of money for improve¬ 
ments. or for charities, —they ali bad. for 
some gift, reason to remember ilm dark¬ 
eyed young American sylpli whom eacli one 
longed to claim for their own. For her so* 
cial circle, it comprised Mrs. Burkhardt and 
Clarence, —no one else; but liic girl scarce¬ 
ly desired more, and they exerted them¬ 
selves to supply her every widi. Clarence 
was not loo alteniive. Indeed, Rose some- 
limes wished that he would be a little more 
friendly, and allow her to forget that she 
had once refused his hand. She liked him 
as an unsophisticated girl is apt to like a 
roan of tlie world, with a sort of wondering 
admiration of his perfect acquaintance with 
wljat is to licrptterly unknown, and with a 
confidence and reliance as pleasant for her 
to feel as fur him to inspire. She longed to 
call him Cousin Clarence, os she had once 
done, and drop the stiff **Mr. Burkhardt*’ 
which had some way token its place. She 
wished that ho would drop that way ho had 


of acting as though he thought she hated 
him. and was trying not to be In despair 
aimut it. In fine, she wished lie would act 
less like a despairing lover, and more like a 
true friend. Then she could nut fail to see 
that he was a remarkably handsome and elo- 
gant young man. and she was very sorry if 
he was unliappy about licr. Altogether. 
Mr. Clarence Burkhardt was very much in 
his cousin’s tlioughu. He took care to be 
a good deal in her company, too. In tlm 
morning she never, or but seldom, saw bim. 
When she had bade him good-night, and 
gone to her early and innocent slumber, hia 
day had but commenced. Tiien, dressing 
hastily, he went out to pass the night in 
some scene of gayety and dissipation, some¬ 
times, on returning at morning, just escap¬ 
ing Rose, as she stole out, missal in band, 
to her early devotions. Every afternoon be 
was at her disposal. 

But one day all this quiet life met with % 
change. As they sat in tiieir saloon one af¬ 
ternoon. —Ro^e embroidering on a wonder¬ 
ful coininuiiioii-cloih which she was going 
to present to iier beloved sisters in Saxon, 
Mrs. Burkhardt leaning back in her sofa, 
and somewhat absently twisting the rings 
on her fingers, and Clarence rending aloud 
a letter from America, — they heard the un¬ 
usual sound of carriage-wheels in their little 
court-yard, and five minutes after,-with a 
great rustling of silks, a little lady tripped 
into the room, and, with a silvery exclama¬ 
tion of delight and sujprise, ran lo embrace 
Mrs. llurkhardt. Tlie Marquise of Belle- 
view had only just learned of the presence 
of lier relative in Paris, and after wiiat she 
protested were superhuman efforts had dis¬ 
covered lier retreat. 

'*1 liiought I would have to employ the 
police,” she said, laughing; **but, at all 
risks, 1 was quite determined to find you 
out.” 

After another embrace, she turned to 
greet Clarence, and bo made acquainted 
with liose, welcorui/ig both to Paris with 
every appourance of cordiality and delight. 
And all the while she was thinking,— 

” My black-eyed Cousin Barbur.a and her 
precious son are hiding this young beauty 
from me. 1 will find out what it means; 
Sl>e must be a prize, or they would n’t take 
so much pains.” 

And at the same time, while replying to 
her visitor’s conipUnients with wliat sweet¬ 
ness she could command at the moniqnt^ 
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Mrs. Burkiiardt was mentally complinient- 
iiiff iier Boiiiewbat as follows:— 

./'Fesiel she will spell everylhing. Site 
ki»o.W8 Uiai at this moment I could tear her 
6)*e3 out. — and yet how sweet and siniliii" 
she is! How she looks at Hose, and pais 
her arm with that baby band of bers! She 
U doteriniaed to get the girl.” 

' Madame la Marquise was determined hrst 
to find out who the girl was. Miss Stanley! 
what; of England? Oh, of America. Ma* 
dame d/d not kttoip ihat ihero were any left 
of the family there, — and yet Kose called 
Mrs, liurkh.'irdl aunt. 

;Iiose c.^piaiiied in a few words. 

‘“My name was Paulier; but when Mr. 
Walter Siaiiley died be made me bis heir¬ 
ess,.and wiabed me to lake bis name.” 
,itiObI” 

• ^Madame understood at once. Site knew 
all that story. What a romance! So Mr. 
Stanley bad fotind the daughter of bis old 
love, and jui^t caught her from under the 
nnn-s veil. Hose must remember that she, 
the marquise, was also a sort of cousin. 
And she tnust let Paris see her; and, above 
all, she mU't be presented to the dear em- 
pi«3s. Her majesty liked romance, and was 
the sweetest creature living, —a perfect an¬ 
gel. The marquise would mention Rose to 
her that very day. 

Mrs. Burhbardt tried to say somethins 
febout Rose having an objection to gay so¬ 
ciety,-and their inteniiou to return to Lon¬ 
don rigiit away; but Rose quietly imor- 
posed. 

■ • ‘‘1 would like to see the empress,” she 
said. “ 1 have always wished to. And 
there Is no burry about going to London, is 
thtue?” 

• The marquise glanced Iriumphantly at 
her Cousin, and Mrs, liurUhardL tlropped 
hec eyes to bide the anger iu them. 

Rose was iire.-ented to the empress-, and 
immediately fell in love willi her; Eugenie 
also taking an immediate fancy to the young 
fc-tranger, anil petting her remarkably. 

• ‘’Cannot we persuade this white rose of 
yours to marry in Paris, and stay with us? * 
her majesty asked the marquise. Is she 
to marry her cousin? You ibink not. 
Then, madarne, do not let her go.” 

Tt w.as certainly lime, Mrs. Curkhardt 
perceived, for vig<jrous measures. For sev- 
efal days Rose bad noticed that her aunt, as 
calied her, was iroiibled and prc-o'cii- 
pied, and that Clarence scarcely appeared in 


the saloon. She felt uneasy, but did not 
like to ask an explanation. Perhaps they 
did nut wi&h to remain any longer iu Paris, 
and were disintllned to interrupt her pleas¬ 
ures by telling her so. At length she spoke 
to her aunt about it. 

if you wish to go to London, aunt, I 
will go any time; and we could return 
hero.” 

‘‘ I do not tliiiik it Is best that we should 
go to London,” Mrs. Burkhardt said, iu a 
couslraincd voice, looking down, and tap¬ 
ping her fool on the carpel as she spoke. 

” 1 thought you wished it,” Rose said In 
surprise. 

“Idid; butcirumslances have changed,” 
was the cold answer. 

“ Wiiy, what has happened? What is the 
matter? Is any one ill or dead?” exclaimed 
Rose, in affright. 

Mrs. Burkhardt raised her eyes, and looked 
coldly and searcliiugly at the girl, and even 
while looking, her face softened, and she 
held out her band. 

“My dear, I know it. is all false. Your 
look is too pure, too frank for guilt.” 

“Guilt!’ repeated Rose, growing pale; 
‘‘what guilt? what do you mean?” 

The lady seemed to eonsider a moment, 
then she drew Rose to a seat beside her on 
the sofa. 

“I will tell you the whole,” .“ho said, 
with an air of frank kindness; “for you 
ought to know. But, iny dear, rely on my 
friendship, and on that of Ciarence, and do 
not fear that tro «i)) lurij .against you, or 
believe any slanders liuiL may be circulmed 
against you. Indeed, poor Clarence Is al¬ 
most crazy anout it, and so angry that I am 
iu inortal terror lest ho should fight so.no 
one.” 

“Tell mel tell me!” Rose broke out. 

“ It is said, my dear, that you are a favor- 
ilo of the emperor, and that liic Marquise 
of Bel/eview /s a go-between, that you iinist 
meet him at her house, suid liiat tlie em¬ 
press only receives you because she is afraid 
of her liusbaud. Ail Paris believes it, and 
the story has gone botii to England and 
America. That is iny reason for being 
afraid to go to Loudon. It is demntful if 
you would be admitted into socieiy iliere.” 

She paused a moment to mark the effect 
of her t.ale. Rose sat molionless, as if 
turned to stone, and stared at her. 

“You can see now why I was not very 
willing to have-you enter society with ili^ 
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jjiarqiiisp,^* she resumed, ** Marie is a gid¬ 
dy creature, and scarcely a safe chaperoufor 
an inexperienced girl.” 

**No one can believe such a slander!” 
cried Rose wildly, “It is too horrible! 
It is too false! It is so easy to prove it 
false,” 

“My poor child,” Mrs. Burkhardt said 
with a sigh, “it is impossible to recall or 
silence a slander that is once circulated, 
I have done everything 1 could, but in 
vain,” 

Rose started up with a cry, 

. Wlmt sliall I do? What shall I do?” 
walking to and fro, and wringing her hands. 
“It is worse than death.” 

Mrs. Biii kliardt went tp her, put an arm 
aboiiL her, and kissed the pallid cheek. 

*' My i(»vc,^’ she said, “ there is one way, 
and I heskaicd to mention it, lestyou might 
think it hard. If you were married, it 
would silence all tins. Of course, if a gen¬ 
tleman of iiigh standing wore to marry you 
now, it would be a proof that the story was 
utterly false, since he would have opportu- 
nities for knowing the truth.” 

“ Who would marry a girl of whom such 
things could for an instant be believed?” 
cried Rose, moaning between every breatli. 

“No one wlio believed tbem,” said the 
lady, in a whispered voice. “But one who 
loved ami trusted you might be willing to 
Bho\/ihc world that he knew you to be in¬ 
nocent,” 

“No one loves me,” moaned tlie girl, sink¬ 
ing into a chair, and hiding her face in her 
hands. 

For a moment there was silence, then as 
she sat tliere with her facehicluen, some one 
knelt beside her, and an arm gently encir¬ 
cled her waist. 

“No, no one loves me,” Rose repeated. 
“I have never found one wIjo would forget 
himself for me, or stand by me through good 
and ill. My best friends are those dear sis* 
ters ill Saxon, and perhaps tiiey would not 
receive me now.” 

“There is one who loves you through 
good and ill! ’ said a low voice at her side. 

Rose started, and lifted lier face. Mrs. 
Burkliardt hud disappeared, and Clarence 
was kneeling by her witii his flushed face 
and tearful eyes raised toward her. 

^*My poor darling!” he said tenderly, 
“come to me for protection. Be iny wife, 
and no one in the world will dare to breathe 
a word against you.” 


She half-withdrew from him. and .yet bis 
love was sootliing to her tljen. 

“liSt mine be the hand to wipe those tears 
away, my poor Rose!” he said, touching her 
cheek with bis delicate hand. “Let my. 
name be the one to shelter you, my love the, 
love to console you. Speak but the word, 
Ruse, and you are safe and 1 hap))y.” 

“Oh, what shall 1 do?” murmured the 
girl, looking away frou him. 

. “Am I so hateful to you that you would 
rather be ruined than come to me?” h®i 
asked reproachfully. • . 

Rose turned toward lilin again, and softlj^ 
laid her hand in liis, but withdrew it instant¬ 
ly when he would liave clasped it. 

“You are very kind, dear Clarence,” sU^ 
said, tremulously; “but Ido not know what 
to say nowy except that I thank you. Please 
let me go.” 

Siie rose from her f-eat, putting him gen¬ 
tly away from her; then, us if fearing tlia^ 
she hud been unkind and uiigiuiefu), she 
held out her hand, and lifted her pale facQ. 

“0 Clarence!” she said, “if I seem un.- 
grateful to you ever, forgive me! God will 
reward you if I do not. Pardon me now if 
I seem aln-upt. You cannot know what I 
suffer. My head is in a wiiirl, iny heart is 
bursting. I am rich, Clarence, but I And 
that riches bring neitlier protection nurhapr 
piuess. I had no such misery when I was ^ 
poor little pauper girl, nor when I. was. at 
the convent. I felt safe then; but nqw, 
even tliougli you offer me protection, I dp 
not feel safe. It must be because I am an 
orphan, and ignorant of the ways of iliq 
world. Don’t say any more now. I wan^ 
to i)e alone.” 

lie drew hack from her clear, pure eyes, 
and a faint blush deepsncJ in ins face as 
she spoke to him. Perliaps some moment¬ 
ary sliamo touched his heart for ti )0 base 
fulseboud he was wringing that girl’s heart 
with. 

“I will tell you tomorrow,” she sald^ 
and, turning away, left the room. 

It was already evening, and Rose did not 
appear again that night. After an liour or 
two Mrs. Burkliardt went to lier. t>h^ 
found Rose on her knees with her fac^ 
bowed forward to the prie^dieu. The iad^j 
wailed a moment, but os Rose did nut stlr^ 
she went to licr, and stoeping, put an arn^ 
about lier figure.. , 

“ My dear, can I do anything for you?’* sliy 
asked londerly. 
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“Ko, I tliank you,” answered Rose, in 
a suppressed voice, without raising her 
face. 

** Won’t you come out and sit witli us a 
while? Clarence is very unhappy about 
you.” 

*• I must be alone tonight,” said Rose, 
“.Thank Clarence for being so kind.” 

“ What shall I tell him, dear?” urged Mrs. 
Burkhardt. “Shall I say that you will give 
him the best thanks that he couUl receive, 
by consenting to become his wife witliout 
delay? It is your only course, my dear; 
and that once done, all will be right.” 

The girl’s breath was coming in gasps. 

“I can say nothing tonight. Iwill tell 
him in the morning,” she said. 

And, fearing lo urge her too much, Mrs. 
Burkhardt was obliged to content herself 
witii that. 

“ Good-niglit tlien, dear,” she said, kiss¬ 
ing her a0ectionately. 

The next morning they heard Rose go 
out ns usual to the church, and waited im¬ 
patiently for her to come in. But hours 
passf d, and there was no sign of lier. They 
began to grow uneasy, and at length Clar¬ 
ence went to the church in search of her. 
Tiie door stood open, but there was no sign 
of tlie girl within. Ho went to the sacris¬ 
ties, to ilje chapels, and examined the con¬ 
fessionals. Rose was nowhere to be seen. 

no hurried lioine to his mother. 

Wi>at was to be done? They were in 
terror. That Rose should go to any ojie for 
.advice, or repeat to any one the laic whicli 
they had Imposed on her, had not entered 
their minds. Tliey Irad thought that grief 
and shame would keep her silent, and that 
fear would induce her to put herself into 
their hands. 

While tliey hesitated which way to go, a 
>prvant handed them a note which had just 
been sent. 

Mr?. Burkhardt tore it open eagerly. It 
v/as from Rose, and read thus:— 

# 

1 cannot slay in the world which 1 know 
K> liiiic, and which punishes my ignorance 
with such cruel severity. Do not be anx- 
fons about ino: I am safe. And do not 
seek ino; for I shall not return. 1 thank 
you and Clarence for any good you may 
have intended tnc, and 1 forgive you for 
any harm you may have done. Do not 
write to any one about mo. I shall myself 
write to my guardian and Mrs. Coolldgo.” 


” Who would have thought there was 
such spirit in the girl?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burkhaidt, crushing the note in her hand. 


CHAPTER X. 

It was Thursday of Holy AVeek, and the 
nuns of the convent of Notre Dame in Sax¬ 
on were in their chape), ail kneeling mo* 
tlonless, like so many images carven of eb¬ 
ony, every face, pale and wasted by the fani 
of Lent, turned toward the Repository, 
which shone W'ith flusvers and candles. All 
the rest of the chapel was dim, the pictures 
and crucifixes veiled, the altar deserted. 
Every one of the nuns was in the chapel; 
and, when the haU door-beii rang, the por¬ 
tress had to rise and go out to answer the 
summons. After a wiiile she returned to 
her place again. Just behind her came an¬ 
other figure,— a lady dressed all in black, 
with a veil over her face. Gliding silently 
into the chape), she knelt near the door, 
and, bowing forward, hid her face in iier 
hands. Her whole form trembled, and she 
seemed to bo praying and weeping at once. 
For nearly lialf an hour there was silence. 
Then one of the nuns went out. As sho 
passed by, the stranger glanced up through 
her veil, and, seeing who she was, rose ami 
followed her. 

The superior had not noticed the new¬ 
comer, and supposed that llie step behind 
her was that of one of ilic sisters. But, as 
she reached ilie door of the assembly-room, 
she lieard a soft and treniulous voice. 

“Mother I” 

At that sound, she turned. But one in 
the world called her mother, and thtit one 
had been permitted to give the unusimi ti* 
tie partly through fondness, partly because 
she was an orphan. A slight hand put 
back the thick black vcil,<tnd Rose Blanche 
Stanley’s pale and tear-wet face was before 
her, and in another moment she was hidden 
in her bosom. 

“ My dear child! where have you come 
from?” was all that the superior could say. 

“I have come to you from a wicked 
world, motlier,” sobbed the girl. “lCet*j> 
me here. There seems to be no help or 
safety anywhere else.” 

“ Come to my room,” the nun said, draw¬ 
ing her gently away. “There wo shall be 
undisturbed, and you can tell mo all your 
story,” 

She led tlio girl to the llttlo room which 
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was her own, as superior, and there gently 
removed her bonnet and shawl. The fair 
face had lost Its smooth curves, and was 
white and thin. Blue shadows lay under 
the eyes, and the eyes themselves were 
heavy with weeping. 

“ Has Mrs. Burkhardt returned so soon?” 
tile superior asked, after haring placed Bose 
on a narrow pallet, and piled the pillows 
under her head. For the girl seemed unable 
to sit up. 

‘•No, mother,” Rose answered; ‘‘I came 
w’ithout her. Come close, and let me hold 
your hand while I tell. I left Mrs, Burk¬ 
hardt in Paris. She did n’t know where I 
went, but I went to the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, in M. Street. After a few weeks I 
started for home in company with some of 
them who were coming to America. They 
went to Baltimore, and I came here. O 
motlierl I can scarcely tell you why I left 
Mrs. Burkhardt. I did not dream that peo¬ 
ple could be so wicked. She told me a hor¬ 
rible story, — made me believe that I wtis 
talked about terribly in Paris, and that the 
same scandals were repeated here and in 
London, so that it was doubtful if good peo¬ 
ple would speak to me. ft was all false, 
uioldier, and it was all to get me to marry 
Ciarencc. I was wild, of couree. I tbougbt 
that I was ruined, and 1 did not know what 
was to become of me, I did not know that 
you even would receive me. Tlie morning 
after they told me I went to mass, and after 
mass was over i went to Father St. Hilaire, 
and told him the whole. It- was he who 
first assured me that there was no such 
scandal, that it was a plot to make me mar¬ 
ry Clarence. He told me not to go back to 
them,—that people who could do such a 
wicked thing would not stop there. So I 
went directly to the convent, and came 
home as I told you.” 

“My poor iambi” said the nun compas¬ 
sionately. “ It was hard, but, thank God, 
you found friends and a safe refuge} How 
much happier you are than many who can 
never prove their innocence. And yet, not 
happier; for blessed are those who are slan¬ 
dered, even as he was slandered. In this 
season, when we commemorate his suffer¬ 
ings, thank him that you also have your 
cross to unite with his. You are welcome, 
my dear, to your old home. Have you been 
to the Hall?” 

“No,” Rose sighed, “I wanted to come 
to you first.” , 


The superior smiled, and bent to kiss the 
pale cheek of the speaker. 

“ You do not forget us, dear,” she said. 
“Neither have we forgotten you. Every 
day we remember you in our prayers, and 
at mass you are named among our benefa^ 
tors.” 

“ It is so sweet to hear the dear old pious 
talk again!” Rose said, omiling faintly 
through her tears. “ I liave got to feel as 
though trouble was a terrible thing, which 
must be run away from.” 

“You are fasting?” the superior asked. 

“Why, yes, surely, mother!” surprised 
that such a question should be asked her in 
Holy Week. 

The mother smiled, 

“But I shall not allow it,” she said; 
“you are too weak. Do you remember you 
came to me fasting when first you came, 
and I persuaded you to eat? Now I am go¬ 
ing to command it. You came to me tlien, 
also, in tears.” • 

Rose took in hers tiie Iiand that had been 
caressing her liair, and pressed it to her lips. 

“You were ever my consoler!” she said 
fervently. 

And in speaking a brighter color bloomed 
into her cheeks. 

Easter Sunday was near the first of Apii), 
and the weatiier was unusually warm. All 
the gardens of Saxon were full of green and 
bloom, and the grounds of the Hall were 
superb. Rose bad remained closely at the 
convent until after Easter, and bad not an¬ 
nounced her return, having a fancy to give 
Mrs. Coolidgc a surprise. But on the even¬ 
ing of Easter Monday she sent for a close 
carriage, and was driven to the entrance- 
gate of her domain. 

“Wait for me at the next street,” she 
said to the driver; “and don’t go away, 
though I should not return tor two or three 
hours.” 

It was about sunset, and she walked slow¬ 
ly up the avenue. Some new life began to 
stir in her. She recollected tliat she was at 
home, on her own ground, and that every 
one there was a friend or dependent. Surely 
she had nothing eise to fear. And yet they 
were happy enough without her, they had 
not needed lier. While she had been weep¬ 
ing and moaning in a foreign land, her trees 
had budded and blossomed, daisies and dan¬ 
delions and violets had laughed out all over 
her land, and the birds had come merrily to 
build their nests. 
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*‘'Perhaps Mrs. Coolidge would rather 
have me aUy away,” she sighed. Then she 
checked herself. “How distrustful I am 
g^wiiigl * 

' A flutter of a muslin dress at a turn of 
(lie avenue caught her eye. She drew 
li^biiy aside, and stepped into a shady little 
flbok behind a vine-covered screen. At the 
same time she heard a step coining up the 
^yehue, and, looking from her concealment, 
diie saw a form the sight of which made the 
blood rush into her face,—so flashing the 
eyes that looked up the avenue, she tliought 
for a moment that he s.w her, and that he 
had heard and believed that vile story. It 
seemed as though, knowing of her arrival, 
he had come to take away his sisier-in-law 
from the place contaminated by such a pres¬ 
ence. But she was soon undeceived as to 
his having seen her. His look was for liie 
lady coming down the avenue to meet iiiin. 

■‘•Have you any news, Eugene?” called 
out Mrs. Coolidge, before slie reached the' 
doctor. ^ 

“News enough!” he answered, in a voice 
df such concentrated passion that Bose 
glanced at him again, to make sure that it 
Was he who spoke. 

Mrs. Coolidge paused, and looked at him 
it) silent ansiety. There w*os u little rustic 
^eat directly in front of the screen behind 
ti'hich Bose stood, and there the doctor 
threw himself down, breathing lieavily, like 
due who is exhausted, or whose heart heats 
to strongly that he pants with its motion. 

Trembling wiih agitation, Hose could not 
have torn herself away, even had it been 
possible to do so without revealing herself. 
She leaned closely to the trellis and watched 
tiie two. 

“Dear me I What is it, Eugene!” asked 
Mrs. Coolidge, impatiently, after walling a 
moment. 

Doctor Thayer looked at her as if his an¬ 
ger were for her, 

“Meeta,” he said, through bis teeth, 
“ those people are fit for nuibing but the 
Slate’s Prison. See what a letter 1 have re¬ 
ceived from Mrs. Durkbardt,” thrusting a 
letter into her hand. “That accounts for 
the poor child’s sudden change of plans. 
You will see that she is coming home, is 
now on her way, has, perhaps, even now ar¬ 
rived,” 

'As spoke, his eyes glanced swiftly 
dd^vn tiie avenue, as if he expected to see 
some one coming up. ' 


“ * A rnere silly tale which she oniy men, 
tioned to Hose I’” he went on, unable fo 
keep silent, quoting scornfully from the let¬ 
ter. “ As if Bose would be so overcome by 
a mere silly tale as to leave Mrs. Burkhardt 
in that sudden manner! And what right 
liad she to mention such a tale to Bose, ev^i 
if one were in circulation, which I do not 
believe? She betrays herself! It is a plot 
which she is trying to smooth over.” 

“ShamefulI” murmured Mrs. Coolidge, 
as she read the letter, an angry and con¬ 
fused blush mantling her fair face. “It 
is shameful for that child to have been so 
tried!” 

“ You see what she says ab(»ut the 
priests,” Doctor Thayer said, with a loath¬ 
ing glance at the letter ill his sister's hand.' 
“ She pretends to think that they tried to 
persuade Bose to leave her, in order that 
they might get her money. I have no pa¬ 
tience with that woman!” he cried, starting 
up. 

“ She will be here soon, the dear child!” 
said Mrs. Coolidge, waniily. “ Tlie letter 
says that Mrs. Durkbardt has .'iscerUiined' 
that Bose and these sisters arc in London 
on their way to America. I am so rejoiced 
that she is coming. I hope that now she 
will stay; and I hope, also, that you will 
not let her go away again, Eugene,” casting 
a signifleunt glance at her companion. 

He turned away from her, frowning, and, 
reaching, tore down a long branch of the 
vine directly before Bose. At the same in¬ 
stant the blood rushed crimson into bis 
face. 

“ Do not speak in that way to me, Meeta!” 
he said. “Bose’s fortune is an insur¬ 
mountable barrier. But for that” — 

He stopped. 

She maybe here this very night,” said 
the lady joyfully. “ 1 must go and prepare. 
Will you come?” 

He waved her away, and began to walk 
to and fro before the vine-screet:, pausing 
tbougbtfully now and then, but starling ab¬ 
ruptly on ins walk again. After one of 
these pauses, as he turned, he saw a slight, 
biack-i'obcd figure siaiidiiig before him, at' 
the corner of the screen of vines. He stood 
still an instant, then started forward with 
both his arms extended. Bose stood there, 
alteriiately blushing and pale, looking at 
him with luminous eyes. There was nut 
one word said,' but he clasped her in » rap¬ 
turous embrace. 
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“Are you really glad to see me?'* slie 
asked; presently, drawing back'a liitle, and 
looking shyly in his face. 

“ Glad!’* he repeated, unable to take his 
eyes from her. And she need only to look 
in bis face to see the gladness that words 
would not express. 

“Come and let me tell you how glad 1 
am,” he said, drawing her to the seat beside 
him. 

She sat there leaning against him in that 
moment of silence. 

“ It is so sweet not to be afraid of you!” 
she whispered, impulsively turning her Ups 
toward his shoulder. 

He trembled with delight, but pretended 
to take no notice of the caress. 

“Rose,” he said, “from the moment 
when, years ago, you lifted your eyelids 
which I thought were sealed forever, and 
looked at me with those sweet and piercing 
eyes which I never can forget, from that 
moment I loved you. You were but a 
child; but it wrung my heart to give you 
up. Bo you remember that 1 was as fond 
of you then as you were of me?’' 

“ Yes, dearl” she said softly. 

“ It seemed as though I forgot you,” he 
went on, drawing her cheek close to his 
breast; ” but 1 did not. I did not know how 
] loved you till you appeared before me, a 
woman. Then I knew that all the adoriug 
fondness and passion that my heart was ca¬ 
pable of, you had awakened.” 

“ Why did you not tell me?’* she exclaim¬ 
ed, raising her face to look reproachfully at 
him. ** It would have saved me so much! 
1 have suffered since then, Doctor Thayer; 
but X should not if you had told mo this.” 

“I was prevented partly by pride,” he 
said, smiling at her reproach, and drawing 
her to him again, os if he would shield her 
from all future suffering. “I could not 
bear that people should think that I took 
advantage of your youth and inexperience 
to get possession of your wealth.” 

“You would have sacrificed me to a 
whiml” she exclaimed. 

“But I was not sure that you cared for 
mo other than as a friend,’* he said. “ I 
was not sure but you might prefer someone 
else, possibly Charles.” 

8he lifted her face again, and looked smil¬ 
ingly into his. 

“ What awful fibs you do tell!” she said. 

The sun went down, and the twilight 
deepened into night, and the stars came out 


While those two sat there. The diiver 
waiting at the coriier of the next street had' 
a lonely time of it; but tiie hours flew for* 
those wlio had been so strangely brongltt to-' 
geihor and associated in the first place, so' 
strangely kept for each other, and who now 
seemed for the first time to have really met. 
It was nearly nine o’clock when Doctor 
Thayer led Rose down to her carriage, and, 
seating himself beside her, was driven Uo 
the convent gate. It was iatc, and the gale 
was closed; but Rose had stipulated for ad¬ 
mission at whatever hour she might return, 
and n black-robed figure, witli a huge wutcli- 
dog walking beside her, came gliding duwit 
the avenue in answer to her summons. 

The next morning a carriage was driven 
up to the Hull, and Mrs. Coolidge ran out 
joyfully to welcome the young mistress of 
the domain, a troop of servants forming 
hastily in her wake. If the lady had ex¬ 
pected to see a pale and drooping girl, she 
was disappointed. Rose had been in Pari¬ 
sian society long enough to have acquired 
some of its style, and nature liad gifted .her 
riclily. Besides, she was radiant with hap- 
piiiess. The seiwants might well gaze with 
admiring pride on thobeautiful, brighufaced 
lady wiio stepped with such airy grace from 
her carriage, and came smiling up to the 
door, entering as a young queen might en^ 
ter her palace. Mrs. Coolidge felt a little 
disconcerted by the elegance of this lady 
whom she bad called “child,” till, when 
they were alone, Rose ran to her again, and 
clasping her about the neck, wept joyfully 
upon iter shoulder. 

“My dear!” said the lady, gratified, yet 
surprised. ' 

“Oh! you thought roe a little too digni¬ 
fied,” said Rose, half laughing. '“But I was 
afraid that, if I yielded at all, I should make 
a scene. And 1 recollected what X heaid an 
English lady say, — ‘Never unbend before 
your servants. It is better to be too stately 
than too free with them.* You see, dear 
sister Meeta, l am growing fearfully worlds 
l.v; just now when I should bo more than 
ever desirous to be good, more than ever 
thankful to God for all the sunshine he has 
poured over my path. Do you know I am 
60 happy that I don’t know what to do?” 

Mrs. Coolidge looked with eager, half- 
anxious questioning into the speaker's 
face. 

“My dear, don’t keep me in s ispensel” 
she said. 
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But Rose no longer saw her. Her eyes 
M ere looking through the window, and down 
the avenue, fixed on a figure that came leis- 
urelv up toward the house; and she certain* 
Jy was not a wliite rose then, for her cheeks 
were glowing red. 

• “Have you seen him?” asked Mrs. Cool* 
idge eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered Rose, intent on watch¬ 
ing the advancing figure, and only smilingly 
Buhinitting to herfriend^s joyful embrace. 

Doctor Thayer did not seem in the least 
haste. He walked very moderately, and 
even stopped a moment on the terrace out¬ 
side to admire the view. But Rose was not 
hurl nor. impatient. She knew well the 
feeling wliicli, sure of a pleasure, postpones 
its enjoyment, thereby multiplying it, or 
t>caping the oppression of a too great and 
sudden happiness. She was willing that he 
should stand there an hour, if he liked, for 
she would see him, and he would be near 
her. 

“Has Miss Stanley arrived?” she heard 
him ask a servant. 

A moment after he came in. The proud, 
fond look in his eyes would have repaid her 
a thousand-fold had she been disposed to 
consider herself slighted. 

“By she way,” he said, after a while, “ I 
forgot that I am old enough to be your fa¬ 
ther. Did \ou know that I am twice your 
age? I have gray hairs.” 

She glanced gravely at his curling locks, 
In which, sure enough, there were faintly 
visible threads of silver. 

“They show that you have had trouble 
and hard work,” she said, with tender earn¬ 
estness. “1 hope that I shall never make 
your hair turn white any faster. But I wish 
you would not work quite so hard, ’ 

He only Biuiled. waiting for her to speak 
again. Her artless, earnest tenderness ca|>- 
liVated his fancy, while it touched him to 
the heart. 

-Ihave been thinking,” she said, “that 
if you still have any pride about the matter, 


and dbn*t like roe to be richer tlian you, 1 
could give my money all away, and wc could 
live at the Cottle. 1 want to give the sis¬ 
ters something; and tltere is Meeta, and 
many others. What do you say to it?” 

“ Would you give up all, and make your¬ 
self poor for my sake?” he asked, with emo¬ 
tion. 

“Certainly I would!” she replied, seem¬ 
ing surprised that he should think iheque - 
tion necessary. 

“I will then lay down all my pride rather 
than lose you,” he said fervently. “Noth¬ 
ing shall ever again separate us. You arc 
mine, raised from the grave itself for me, 
and I claim to hold you. I blush that I 
should ever have thought of money in con¬ 
nection with you, my darling. If 1 dure to 
take one so rich in youth and beauty, iu 
goodness and in love, I may well forget the 
meaner riches of houses and lands.” 

“1 forgot to ask about Charles,” said 
Rose presently. 

“Charles? Oh, he and Lily are soon to 
he married.” 

Doctor Thayer and Rose were married iu 
September. There was no show or parade 
at their w'edding, and they started immedi¬ 
ately on a short visit to England. In two 
months they returned, and took possession 
of the Hall. There is nowhere a happier 
couple, or one more respected and beloved. 
Indeed, Mrs. Thayer is the idol, not only of 
the poor and the sorrowful, whom she re¬ 
lieves ami comforts, but of the larger social 
circle of which she is so brilliant an onia- 
ment. This beautiful young muiruii proves 
what has often been doubted, — that a 
woman may have an ardent piety in her 
heart, and yet he a fascinating and elegant 
member of society; and that there is no ne¬ 
cessary connection between a long face and 
nasal voice and the love of God. It is only 
vice and meanness that find her forbidding, 
and even the mean and tho vicious blush 
fur themselves in her presence, and are bet¬ 
ter for that unwonted feeling of shame. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A bird’s-eye view of the town of Saxon, 
near, as a pigeon might take it, say, on or 
about the loth of May, must be a lovely 
sight. Eastward the teeming city of O., 
east of liiat the sea; and within sight of the 
blue, salt v aves, within sound of the city 
bells, when they rang together, the fair 
town spread over hill and dale, no crowded 
streets, no dingy hovels elbowing each other, 
no shabby ^plendor of stucco shops, but 
mansions and cottages embosomed in gar¬ 
dens. orchards and lawns of velvet verdure. 
Saxon was a town of suburban residences, 
inhabited cliieUy by ladies and gentlemen 
who all know e.'ich other. At this season 
of mid-May, the houses were in the midst 
of vast bouquets, all the-cherry-trees white 
with bloom, all the peach and apple trees 
blushing rose-red with yet unopened buds. 
The green is fresh, aiid has not yet lost its 
early gold; and as from our bird s-eye view 
we settle down to tiie garden of a little hill¬ 
side cottage, we find the beds on fire wdth 
the many-colored dames of tulips, orange, 
blood-red and pink, and crowded tiny cam¬ 
paniles of liyacintlis shaking perfume from 
their spikes of bells. 

This little cottage is one of the prettiest 
places in Saxon, and proves-how beautiful 
an effect may bo produced by a little money 
used with a great deal of taste. Ii would 
be hard to believe at first sight that the 
place is supported and kept in order solely 
bv Miss Meeta Wilson’s salary of six hun¬ 
dred dollars a year, and her sister Anne’s 
fifteen dollars a week; yet such is the fact. 
Miss Meeta teaches in a school in town, 
and Miss Anne is an assistant librarian, 
also in town. Tliese two, with their mother, 
and a brotlier fourteen years of age. make 
up the family. The Hey. Mr. John Wilson, 
a Congregational mfoister on a small scale, 
died years ago, and would have left his 


family beggars, did, indeed, leave them so; 
but sundry pious friends and sympathizing 
clergymen, animated by that edifying esprit 
de corps which characterizes the guild. C(iii- 
tributed and bought this cottage for the 
widow and her young children, Mrs. Wil¬ 
son was not overburdened with independent 
feeling, and had. moreover, been brought 
up with the conviction that ministers* fam¬ 
ilies ought to be taken care of; so she ac¬ 
cepted the bout.ty of her friends wiih grat¬ 
itude, to be sure, but w’ithout the qualms 
of pride, and for several years received tran¬ 
quilly the various baskets of provisions, 
sums of money and odd helps winch were 
necessary to her support. Her daughters 
were of other mettle, and after choking, 
and blushing, and crying a few years over 
their condition, obtained employment, as 
we have seen, and politely, but decidedly, 
declined all further assistance. They even 
had visions of repaying the money given for 
their iiouse, and bad already sent a lun^dred 
to the fund for poor clergymen, not being 
able to more nearly identify their creditor. 

I said tliat Miss Anne Wiison was an as¬ 
sistant librarian; I should have said that 
she had been so; for on this sweet May-day 
she was about taking other responsibilities 
on herself, her brother Cliarles having be^u 
educated to assume her duties. 

There was an unwonted stir at the cot¬ 
tage, ami pretty rooms had been pul in or¬ 
der and adorned with flowers and green at 
an unusually early hour in the morning. 
Mrs. Wilson, in immaculate petticoats and 
stockings, with her hair satin smooth and 
adorned with a thread-lace cap. and with an 
expression half - anxious, l^alf - deligliied, 
went from room to room, up-stairs, down¬ 
stairs, from parlor to kitchen and from 
kitchen to parlor, holding her print wrapper 
about, and answering mildly. “Yes. my 
dear, presently!’ to her daughter Meeia’s 
impatient and oft-repeated, “Mamma, will 
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you please to put on your dress now? Some 
one might come, and there is nothing in 
the worJd for you to do.” 

Jirs. Wilson’s silver-gray sillf dress, now 
lying spread carefully out on her bed up¬ 
stairs, is quite too fine a garmeiit, in her 
estimation, to he whisked through the 
kitchen and pantry, or trailed unnecessarily 
over the stairs. Having douned that, and 
fastened her lace collar with tlie little pearl 
pill which Was one of her wedding presents, 
she wishes to have nothing inore to do than 
to step into the nest chamber, from which 
hleeta has called to her, and whence comes 
occasionally a soft hum of girlish voices, 
then make a dignified descent to the parlor 
and hold herself in readiness to receive her 
company. 

Leaving her at length to complete her toi¬ 
let, we approach the door of her daughter’s 
chamber. There is momentary silence, then 
a soft voice asks, “How would cherry-blos¬ 
soms do?” 

Another moment of silence, then another 
voice replies, doubtfully, — 

“ We might try.” 

The picture we see, as we stand upon the 
threshold of this chamber, is a pretty one, 
and explains itself. Four young ladies, 
chief among them Miss ileeta Wilson, sur¬ 
round a girl who stands before a dressing- 
glass, not looking at herself, far too pre-oc- 
cupied and agitated for that, but standing 
there because she was told to, and because, 
however slie may on ordinary occasions be 
Capable of tliinkiiig for herself, on this 
morning she is only an automaton in the 
hands of her four gentle tyrants. A very 
charming automaton Miss Anne Wilson is 
oil this occasion^as a fresh and lovely girl 
ill her liridal dress is sure to be. Tbe snow- 
white of her fleecy, Bowing muslin dress 
and tulle veil bring out the delicate pink oi 
her complexion, and tlie closely covered 
arms and shoulders, while they testify to an 
exquisite and exceptional modesty, do not 
entirely hide bow graceful her shape is. 
Anne Wilson is neither a beauty nor a gen¬ 
ius, hilt she is an amiatile and a pretty girl, 
and a fortunate one, moreover; for she baa 
captivated one of the most desirable young 
men in the town of Saxon. Indeed, Doctor 
Eugene Thayer could have chosen a wife 
from any of the old city, families. To be 
sure, be was not rich; but then his contieo- 
lions were of the best, his education was 
excellent, his talents far above common, 


and liis person t^trseable. He belonged to 
a medical family of high repute, his father, 
grandfather and an uncle all having been 
doctors, and eminent in their profession, 
and though but a few years In practice, he 
already had nearly monopolized the busi- 
ness in the town of Saxon. If a few still 
clung to old Doctor Marston, and preferred 
experience to talent, the majority had per¬ 
fect faith in the sharp-eyed young physi¬ 
cian, who loved his profession to enthusi¬ 
asm, and who had also the benefit of his 
ancestors. Doctor Thayer was Sura to be 
rich soDie day, and to have a name which 
would Vie with the names of his father and 
grandfather, who were everywhere quoted 
as authorities both in pharmacy and sur¬ 
gery. 

There had been a good deal of debating 
by the doctor and his lady’s family over 
this wedding. Both had a large circle of 
acquaintances, and hath had limited means. 
Both, moreover, liad common sense and 
good taste. It would certainly be very 
pleasant for tbe young people if all their 
friends • could witness their marriage, and 
offer congratulations on the event; but in 
that case they must he married in church, 
and receive their visitors — Well, where 
should they receive them? 

“ They would have to come in in single 
file at the fronUfioor, make a bow, pocket a 
slice of cake, and march out the back-door,” 
laughed Meeta. “ Our parlor will hold just 
twenty people. Beside, we can’t afford cake 
and wine for so many.” 

The end of the matter was that a quiet 
little wedding at llie cottage, with a few of 
the nearest friends, and after that a week’s 
journey, was decided on. But, simple as 
this arrangement was, it was decided to 
have it as perfect as possible of its kind. 
The cake was marvellous, and cut with the 
most beautiful knives that could be found 
among the pile of silver presented to tbe 
bride; the wine was selected by a connois¬ 
seur, and was to be drank from engraven 
glasses which Miss Meeta had nearly ruined 
herself to buy. Meeta could afford to be 
extravagant, for, with the same family in¬ 
come as before, they were to board Dr. and 
and Mrs. Thayer,' which wonid add mate¬ 
rially to their funds. The bride wore plain 
muslin and a tulle veil, but persons learned 
ill such matters might perceive that botli 
these were of wonderful fineness; and the 
youag friends who were admitted, to assist 
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at the tnysteries of the toilet were in rap« 
tures over Anne*s satin corseta, silk stock¬ 
ings, and embroidered linen. Only one 
thing liad failed, and that was orange-blos¬ 
soms. Not one was to be hud. for love or 
money. This misiiap brings us back to the 
question, “How would cherry-blossoms 
do?’’ and the bride's absent admission, 
“ We might try.” 

Miss Meeta put her hand out the cham¬ 
ber-window, and scanned closely the great 
pyramids of snow-bloom thatsiood steeping 
themselves in the warm sunshine, and indo¬ 
lently yielding a drop of honey here and 
there to the bees tliat only seemed to make 
the silence greater with their buzzing. She 
stretched her arm out and tried to reach a 
branch, thereby scaring away two golden 
robins that sat motionless on a twig, and 
seemed looking in at the chamber-window; 
but the branch was too far away. 

“ If I could see some one,” murmured the 
bride’s sister, glancing up and down the 
road; and immediately— having her wish 
— beckoned to a-Uttle girl who was saunter¬ 
ing up and down the hill. The child had 
been looking at the house, and, seeing the 
lady beckon, hesitatingly approached the 
gate. 

'^Hose Paulier,” the lady called out, in a 
pleasant but peremptory way, “come iu 
here!” 

The child opened the gate and etitered the 
yard, her lustrous eyes of dark hazel stead¬ 
ily fixed on the lady as she went timidly up 
the smooth gravel-walk, and no sign of a 
smile stirring her pale and wistful little 
face. 

“Now, Rose,” Miss Wilson said, when 
the child had come within easy hearing, 
“you do something for me, and I will give 
you a slice of wedding-cake. You go up 
the steps into that big cherry-tree, and pick 
this basket full of blossoms and buds, —and 
be quick about it.” 

The little girl, who did not seem to be 
more than nine years old, caught the basket 
the lady threw her, and, cnissing the yard 
to an enormous cherry-tree in which an ar¬ 
bor bad. been built, went up the steps, and 
gathered bunches of buds and flowers, 
choosing the fairest. As she descended 
from the tree, she saw that Miss Meeia.was 
leaning out of the window and watching for 
her. 

“Come right up here with them,” the 
lady said* 


The cliild obediently, hut with the same 
air of mingled dreaminess and limidiiy, 
went softly in at the open front - door, 
crossed the entry, and stole up the stairs, 
appearing presently at the door of the young 
ladies’ chamber. 

“That’s a good girl!” said Miss Wilson 
approvingly, taking the basket of flowers. 
“Now you may stay and see the bride 
dressed.” 

The bride, who liad a smile for everybody, 
bad one also for the little bare - footed, 
coarsely clad girl who had brought her bri¬ 
dal garlaml, and who stood just within the 
thresiiold, gazing with admiring awe at the 
lovely, white-robed figure before her. 

“ I do believe,” said Miss Meeta, in a de¬ 
tached manner, as siie fastened buncii after 
bunch of the delicate flowers in lier sister’s 
veil, “ I do believe that these are going to 
look lovely. The buds are as pretty as 
orange-buds. Let me just puc a cluster in 
this braid. There — no, a few more. Why, 
1 declare! who would have thought?” And 
she stood back to mark the effect. 

There was an admiring chorus. The 
cherry-blossoms proved to be an exquisitely 
beautiful substitute for the bridal orange- 
flowers. 

“Bless me!” cried Miss Meeta, glancing 
from tiie window at tiie sound of a quick 
step on the gravel-walk. “ Here’s the doc¬ 
tor. You ’re all ready, Nau. I must run 
and get my dress on.” 

As she disappeared through one door, 
Doctor Thayer appeared at tlie other, and 
stood there a moment, silent and smiling, 
looking at his bride, who blushingly allowed 
his inspection. Doctor Thayer could not 
have been much over thfrty, and perhaps 
was scarcely that age. He was ‘filigUt, but 
gave promise of developing into a noble fig¬ 
ure, if that nervous temperament which 
showed in his prompt and direct motions, 
and in the quick glance of his brilliant eyes, 
did not keep the flesh off. His features 
were noticeably fine, though rather thin; 
his hair dark, and closfM:ut to a well-shaped 
head; a long mustache, drooping over uut 
nut concealing a remarkably handsome 
mouth and chin. The expression of his 
face was bright, frank, and cordial; but will 
and pride lurked in the rather prominent 
and pronounced brows. The eyes, which 
were deep-set, brilliant, and penetrating, 
would easily have been mistaken for black, 
but were in reality of a clear, pale gray. 
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Without saying a word, he advanced into 
the room, took his bride by the hand, and 
kissed lier glowing cheek, then nodded 
smilingly to her friends. Lastly, ha per¬ 
ceived the child, who bad shrunk back on 
bis entrance, and now stood earnestly yet 
fearfully regarding him. 

“ Well, is Rose Paulier going to be bride- 
maid? ’ asked the doctor, In a clear, pleas- 
ant voice, smiling on the child, not so much 
from fondness for her as from contentment 
with himself. 

“No, sir,” whispered Rose presently, 
since no one else answered, her cheeks 
glowing scarlet with confusion at seeing so 
many eyes upon her. 

“ Ton would rather be a bride, perhaps?” 
asked the doctor, with great politeness. 

Rose hesitated, not knowing what man¬ 
ner of answer she was expected to make, 
then dropped her lustrous eyes, and said 
again,— 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The eyes were lifted, though instantly, at 
the laugh that broke forth at her answer, 
tears of anger, surprise, and wounded feel¬ 
ing rushed into them, and enhanced their 
dazzling brightness. 

“What are you doing to this child?” 
cried Miss Sleeta, appearing in the door, 
arrayed in white like her sister, but wearing 
a scarf of blue gauze instead of the white 
veil. “ I won’t have her plagued.” 

“She wishes to be married, Meeta,” ex¬ 
plained the doctor. 

“Dear little innocentl” cried Miss Wil¬ 
son, taking the child’s hand, and bending to 
kiss the low, sun-burnt brow. “ She is n’t 
the only one who wishes it; witness Anne 
here. And you ought to be ashamed, Eu¬ 
gene, to tease lier. She came here to gather 
flowers for Anne’s wreath, and came by my 
invitation. I’m sure the child has n’t too 
liappy a life.” 

“Idid n’t mean to tease her,” the gentle¬ 
man said, sobering at once; then smiling, 
ns a soft voice at his elbow echoed, — 

“ Oh, nol he did n’t mean to tease her.” 

Miss Wilson was still bolding the little 
girl’s hand, and looking at her attentively. 

“ I don’t think she Is well, Eugene,’' she 
said. “ Her hands are quite hot, — and see 
how her eyes burn.” 

The doctor approached the child, and, in 
spite of her shrinking back and turning 
away her face, took her hand, examined 
her pulse, and then made her show him her 


tongue. Tho little hand was burning hot, 
the pulse was throbbing full with fever, 
and the tongue was covered with a thick, 
white coating, down the centre of which 
ran an ugly yellow line. 

“ What in the world is she out for?” ex¬ 
claimed the physician angrily. “ They take 
. no care of children at that place. Here, 
child! go directly home, and give them 
this.” 

He wrote hastily on a slip of paper which 
he had taken from his pocket, “ Rose Pau¬ 
lier has a bigii fever, and needs immediate 
attention. It is a shame that she should be 
anywhere but in bed. Send for the doctor 
at once.” 

“ I am sorry there Is no one to go with 
her,” he said. “But she can go alone, as 
she Came. Go right away now, and give 
Mrs. Warren this paper.” 

The child took the paper, and went si¬ 
lently out of the room and down-stairs 
again, followed by kind words and pitying 
looks, and by a promise from Miss Meeta 
that she would come to see her, and bring 
her the promised wedding-cake just as soon 
as Rose was well enough to eat it. 

It was n’t a very pleasant episode in the 
midst of the bridal party, particularly as 
not one of the ladies present had had Scar¬ 
let fever, which was probably the disease 
that threatened their young visitor. But 
the company began to arrive, and in a few 
minutes they bad enough to think of beside 
sickness and poverty. 

Meantime, Rose Paulier went down-stairs, 
and Was about going homeward, as she had 
been bidden; but the place was top attract¬ 
ive, and home too repelling. Beside, she 
wanted to see what was going on, and what 
a wedding was like. Nobody was looking, 
so she crossed the yard a second time, and 
climbed up into the arbor in the cherry- 
tree. There she was concealed .from all 
below, but through the flowery branches 
had a ^ood view of the garden-walk and 
through the open windows into the parlor. 
Presently the company began to arrive, 
not many in number, but exceedingly styl¬ 
ish. First, the doctor’s mother and brother, 
in their carriage, — Che lady with a yard of 
silk trailing behind her, and a real Indian 
shawl dropping from her shoulders. Then 
one and anoiher, flna'ly the minister, — an 
awful pesonage, in a huge white necktie. 
From her post of observation. Rose saw the 
group settle themselves about the parlor. 
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saw the white^robed bride enter on the doc> 
tor’s arm, saw the awful miiiister stand be¬ 
fore them a few minutes, saw them join 
hands, saw the kissing and band-shaking 
after, tiie presenting and eating and ^ipping 
of cake and wine. Finally, she saw tlie 
company depart, and after them the newly 
married couple, all the little household fol¬ 
lowing the latter to their carriage, and gaz¬ 
ing after them as long as they were visible. 

•*A very pretty wedding,” everybody 
pronounced it, and everybody was quite 
right. 

When Mrs. Wilson and Miss Wilson and 
one of the young ladles who was to spend 
the remainder of the day with them, and 
the hired girl with her assistant procured 
for the occasion, had all gone into the house 
again, Rose came down out of the tree, and 
went toward the garden-gate. She felt a 
little dizzy, and, though perfectly familiar 
with the roads, seemed to have forgotten 
which way to go. From the parlor window 
Master Charles Wilson saw the child leave 
the yard, and, glancing about to be sure 
that he was not observed, he went out and 
followed her. He could n’t have told why, 
but this little pauper always drew him as a 
lodesionc draws. He followed her, led by 
an irresistible attraction. The boy was ro¬ 
mantic and imaginative. Perhaps he knew 
that the slender little creature who hesi¬ 
tated and followed along before liim was 
shrfped like an ideal form. May be he could 
peiceive some beauty In the exquisite bare 
feet, in the low, smooth brow, beneath 
which those glorious eyes shone so radi¬ 
antly,, in the small, red mouth, In the shy, 
sweet, earnest ways which had a touch of 
that premature fascination which is oftenf 
called natural coquetry. He had often seen 
this little girl, all the people about knew 
her, and though pride had prevented his 
speaking to her, it had not prevented his 
being bewitched by her. 

“ How queerlyshe acts!” he thought, see¬ 
ing her stop and reel about. He had not 
known of the scene up-stairs. 

Even while ho spoke, she stopped short, 
and, pitttiug both her hands uptoher head, 
gave a faint cry. 

“ What is the matter? Are you sick?” 
asked the boy, running to her. 

She clung wildly to his hand, and leaned 
her burning face against it. 

•*Oh, yes: my head goes round and 
round,” she cried. 


He attempted to lead her, but sbe could 
not walk; and, after a few minutes, he 
bravely took her up in his arms, and, with 
her face nestled into his neck, carried her 
down the hil). At the foot of the hill the 
broad road made a turn to the right, but a 
narrow one led to the left, and into that the 
boy walked with his moaning burden. 
There were woods at both sides for a few 
rods, then they opened at the right, and 
there stood a large brick house, with a plain 
grass-plat in front, and a wooden rail-fence 
next the road, the bare, bleak look of every¬ 
thing offering a striking contrast to the 
charmingly adorned residences all about, of 
which they had occasional glimpses through 
the trees. Pushing open the gate with his 
foot, muttering at the same time some word 
of pity for the child, Charles Wilson ap¬ 
proached the front-door of the house just as 
it opened, showing a coarse and hard-look¬ 
ing matron standing within. 

Mrs. Warren, this child is very sick,” 
the hoy explained. “I think she ought to 
be taken care of.” 

“Poor Rose!” the woman said, with an 
airof pitying surprise. ** I thought she had 
a cold, but she would go out. I ’ll make 
her some herb-tea right away.” 

Little Rose might have shrunk at another 
time, but now sbe was entirely passive as 
the woman took her and began to smooth 
her hair back. 

In giving her up, Charles saw the note 
clenched in Rose Paulier’s hand, and read it 
aloud. 

**Bless my stars!” cried the woman, in 
affright. “ Go right away, Mr. Charles. 
You ’ll catch the fever.” And she uncere¬ 
moniously shut the door in his face. 

“Poor little dearl She’ll die as sure as 
fate,” he sadly muttered, leaning on the 
fence, and looking sorrowfully up at the 
front of that abode of sorrow. Tlie house 
at which he looked, and which little Rose 
Paulier called home, was the poor-house. 

There were but very few town poor in 
Saxon, but these few, after the infamous 
custom which makes our town charities an 
injury and an insult to those who are 
obliged to avail themselves of them, had 
been given in charge of the lowest bidder, 
and they fared accordingly. The Warrens 
were a hard, money-getting, childless cou¬ 
ple, who did'not feel called upon to feed 
paupers out of their own pockets, but who 
looked that their charge were kept clean 
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itnd presentable to visitors. That’done,- 
their duties were done, Bose Faui.'er had 
been with them two yearu^ Her mother 
had come to Saitoii to nurse a sick lady, 
bringing her child with her, and liad fallen 
sick and died suddenly at her employer's 
liouse. There was no one to take charge of 
the little girl, and their search found no 
relatives. It was a pity, but there was 
nothing to do but to send her to the pooiv 
house. To an ordinary poor-house they 
would on no account have sent the child, 
who was a dainty little thing, and whose 
mother was evidently a lad^; but then this 
hou^e was a model of its kind, and Mrs. 
Warren a very excellent woman. So said 
the Burkbardt family, at whose house the 
mother had died, and w)io liad already been 
sufficiently troubled in the matter, and did 
not want to be bothered with the child. 
Mrs. Warren would teach her to sew and 
keep house, and wlieii she should be old 
enough they would give her employment. 
So the rich family, living in splendor in a 
house that was almost a palace, and with 
only one son to claim their care, washed 
their bands of the whole affair. A gold¬ 
framed locket containing a miniature which 
had been around the woman’s neck when 
she died, a pearl ring which she wore, and a 
little gold watch with a spray of pearl lilies- 
of-the-valley on the back^ iliey kept to give 
the child when she should be old enough to 
take care of them. For the rest, Mrs. 
Burkhardt felt that she was very charitable 
and very condescending indeed, if, when 
she was driving that way. she ordered the 
footman to go to the dour of the poor-house 
and ask how the little girl was gelling along. 
There were no other children at this estab¬ 
lishment, and of course the children of the 
rich people about would not play with her, 
and Rose had a lonely lime of it. But she 
hud not much work to do, and, aside from 
poor and insufficient food, and having to 
sleep alone in aii attic where she soraeUraes 
Could not sleep for fright, might have lived 
a pleasant enough animal life, wandering 
about as she listed in summer-time, and 
coiled in a sunny window in the winter. 
Blit children need company even more than 
adults do. and this child’s lonely life was 
telling on her, wearing her out, saddening 
her, making her imaginative and morbid. 
Slie was ready for the fever when it came, 
and it clenched her as some fierce, wild 
creature might. 


'There had been ho mothei^s eye to note 
the growing^mptoiiis, to see that the child' 
refased eren-her scanty food, that she 
drank ravenously, that her eyes were un¬ 
usually bright, and her step unusually lag¬ 
ging; and 80 it chanced that when the eyes 
of Mrs. Warren were at length opened, and 
after tedious delay the poor-house doctor at 
length took the trouble to call on his pa¬ 
tient, little Rose lay senseless, and almost 
past hope. 

CHAPTER II. 

The Burkhardts were a very grand fami¬ 
ly, uncommonly grand. They bad a gene¬ 
alogy which reached back through the pro¬ 
vincial days of this country, and on the one 
side rose in a great old Dutch family, atid on 
the other an English family equa.ly lofty. 
Mr. Burkhardt bore theDutch honors; Mrs. 
Burkhardt, a Lenox, had the English blue- 
blood in her veins. These two noble tides 
were united in the person of their son, 
Friedrich Clarence Lenox Burkhardt, who 
did not seem any the better for the mixture. 
He was yet but a boy of fifteen, but he had 
already acquired an admirable proficiency 
in pomposity, conceit, self-indulgence, and 
skepticism, thus honoring both his nation* 
alities. He was a handsome boy, tall, well- 
grown, fair, and not without talent. If be 
had been plain John Smith, a carpenter's 
son, he would have been considered a boy of 
fair ability, who might reasonably hope to 
succeed to his father’s trade, and to succeed 
at it; being Master Friedrich Clarence Lenox 
Burkhardt, with a genealogy that would 
reach half way round the world, and a 
puisc that would reach the other half way, 
it was customary to speak of him as a 
young man of transcendent ability. 

The Burkhardt estate was byfartfae jnost 
imposing in Saxon. It stood on the summit 
of a low bill about half a mile from the 
Wilsons’ cottage, and its grounds extended 
down to the dale on all sides. There were 
lawns, orchards, kitchen and flower gar¬ 
dens. extensive graperies and greenhouses, 
and clumps of fine old forests, which the 
lady of the manor liked to call a park. 
The house was a really noble edifice, built 
of fine granite as white as marble, and hav¬ 
ing two long wings and a tower beside the 
central square pile. Tiie handsome portico 
in the centre was much admired by people 
who knew what architecture is, and there 
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was n’t a finer collection of pictures, orna¬ 
ments, books, and furniture in the city than 
that in the Burkhardt mansion. This place 
bad been christened Bose Hall by a gentle¬ 
man whom Mrs. Burkhardt, lofty as she 
was, did not venture to contradict. 

At the time of which we speak, the fam¬ 
ily were traveling, having taken a fancy to 
go to England for a few months, and the 
Hall was in charge of domestics and a su¬ 
perannuated second cousin of the proprie¬ 
tress, one Miss Margaret Fairfield, who had 
an apartment in a secluded comer of the 
building, and lived there quite invisible to 
the gay company that came and went. She 
wjw nearly sixty years of age. and in feeble 
health. Mrs. Burkhardt used to say, when 
any person had the bad taste to ask for her 
relative, that poor Cousin Margaret was not 
able to see company. In truth. Miss Mar¬ 
garet was the scion of a mesalliance, as the 
family considered it, and would have been 
utterly Ignored bad it been possible; but 
since she was well known to be a relative, the 
only alternative was to hide her. She lived 
in the great house a somewhat uncomfort¬ 
able life, not associating much with the 
family, never seeing their company, yet not 
allowed to make companions of the seam¬ 
stress or housekeeper. It was she whom 
Bose Paulier’s mother had been sent for to 
nurse, and little Rose could just recollect 
the pretty rooms where she had spent a few 
days with iier mother and a gentle invalid, 
the wide windows looking out on gardens, 
the silence, the sweetness, the plenty. The 
mother's death had been tragical, though 
the child knew it not. As she felt unwell, 
the doctor, on calling to see his patient, had 
prescribed also for the nurse. Mrs. Burk¬ 
hardt had taken the prescriptions to the 
apothecary when she went out for her daily 
ride. Such an act of condescension looked 
well, and as though she were Christianly 
anxious for every one under her roof. The 
apotliecary was old and dull, so it was said, 
and he made a mistake in putting up the 
nurse’s medicine, Mrs. Paulier took her 
powder on lying down at night, and in five 
minutes^was seized with convulsions. Be¬ 
fore morning, she was dead. 

Of course there was a great stir in the 
house, but Mrs. Burkhardt kept the matter 
close. Since tlie mischief was done, it was 
just as well to have as little talk about it os 
possible. The doctor was discreet, and so 
were tlie housekeeper and Miss Fairfield; 


and it was given out, and believed, that the 
stranger had died of cramps. Had any rel¬ 
ative appeared, or any near friend who 
might have authority to inquire, the truth 
would have been communicated to him; 
but no such person was forthcoming. Mrs. 
Paulier was burled at the expense of her 
employers, and, as we have before said, the 
child was sent to the poor-house. Miss Fair- 
field had in vain protested against this lat¬ 
ter step, and begged that Bose might be 
given to her. 

**I could keep her here with me, and she 
would be company for me,” the poor lady 
said. **She nee^d never be any trouble to 
the family. I’m sure there ’sroom enough. 
Besides” — 

“I object to it,” interrupted Mrs. Burk¬ 
hardt, with unusual asperity. ** Her posi¬ 
tion would be embarrassing to all. Brought 
up by you as your companion, she could 
not be called a servant. And I do not 
choose to bring up such a child in the house 
with Clarence. She bids fair to be a co¬ 
quette. I saw her smiling askance when 
he spoke to her yesterday.” 

“Besides,” pursued the cousin with un¬ 
wonted courage, resuming her broken sen¬ 
tence, “it seems to me that you are under 
obligation to take care of her.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt grew pale as she turned 
fiercely to the speaker. 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“Mrs. Paulier became sick from her de¬ 
voted attention to me, and her death was in 
consequence of that sickness. Of course 
you could not help it if the apothecary made 
a blunder; but still, the fact stands that 
she came to her death in this house, and 
that she would not have died if she had not 
come here.” 

Mrs. Burkhardt’s liaughty black eyes 
were fixed keenly on her cousin while she 
spoke, and continued steadily to regard her 
for a moment after sbo had ended. Then 
she. drew along breath, and turned decid¬ 
edly away. 

“The child must go,” she said. 

And the very next day the child went. 

It was always a joyful time for Miss Fair- 
field when the family were away. She was 
freed from the watchful eyes that were ever 
on the lookout lest she should lower the 
family dignity, and, being the only one in 
the house who was not a servant, felt her 
own consequence vastly increased. Per¬ 
haps the only time when she felt the pride 
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ot bloctd, or aver, rtally upheld the preten-. 
siona of the bouse of- Bdrkhard^ was .when 
she alone was left to stand against hirelings.' 
Mrs. Conners, the housekeeper,; was stlUi 
invited to her room, but instead of unbend¬ 
ing ^uite to her, and whispering tretnbiingi 
confidences, with oneieye on:the door, Miss’ 
Fairfield received her visitor with' gracious 
condescension, and even while gossiping;: 
contrived to let the woman feel that she; 
should not presume to consider herself an. 
equal. I 

- ‘U'feel very nneasy,” she said, one eyen- 
ing, about a week after the doctors wed-: 
ding. " What it is, I don’t know, but I 'va 
been thinking, of that poor Mrs. Panlierali 
day. Last night I dreamed of her. .Ihope 
that nothing has happened to the child,” 

” it is odd how you do: take to that little 
girl,” the housekeeper said;: “And it ’s 
two years now since you saw her,” 

“lamof a grateful disposition,” replied 
the invalid, drawing herself up a little. 
“Ingratitude is a vice of low: minds. I 
never forget a hehefit. That child’s mother 
nursed me like a sister—no, not like any 
sister I ever had, like an angel, 1 should 
say. To be.sure she was hired; but that 
signifies nothing. Money does n’t buy af¬ 
fection, nor such tender; care as she. gave 
me. For two nights J suffered agonies, and 
yet nothing could be done for me. I bave 
suffered so bi:fore and since, and my nurse 
always goes to sleep,. What is the use of 
remaining awake when nothing can be 
done? So while 1 groan, she snores. But 
Mrs, Faulier was different. She sat by me, 
she spoke softly and soothingly, she iwiped 
the perspiration: from my face, she made 
me think that there was one, at least, who 
could not sleep while I suffered. Mo child: 
could be more tender to a mother. Besides,, 
though she bad wages, she Wan not a com¬ 
mon person, she was a lady. ;1 know a lady, 
when I see her, and: Mrs. Paulier Was of: 
gentle blood.. She bore all .the marks.. 
There was n’t a coarse fibre in her, In¬ 
deed, she intimated as much to me, and: 
gave me clearly to understand that with 
her nursing was a labor.of. love, and that 
she would n’ t take care of everybody,” 

“I suppose she went to those who sent 
.'''r her,” said the housekeeper, somewhat; 
stun V, feeling herself touched by thoee dis- 
tincti. ns of geutle and plebeian in tbpsa 
who work for a living, 

“By no means!” replied Miss Fairfieldf 


with:BpiTit.' “She wds k'fnend'bt Doctdr 
MalCome’sj in the (city; and ha mentioned 
to: bef any places where he thought sbel 
would like'ito go,: It happened oddly enough 
that he died while she wasvherei I tblnlr 
he knew about her family and.affairs, and 
Would ibave done something fd? the child if 
he bad lived,.. She had oiily been out to 
nurse twice before she came here, once to' 
poor dear Mrs. General Scraoiervilie wfaefi' 
she,broke her leg getting out of her carriage,- 
and oUce to Mrs. Governor Smalley’s when 
she lost her little girl. In both cases there 
Was a Servant- to- do work under the nurse,' 
and Mrs, Paulier was quite like one of the 
family-'! ;. , 

“ Is was an awful thing,” said the honso, 
keeper, irrelevantly. 

Miss Fairfield shuddered. ' “Tcs;” she 
Said, following the other’s tack, “And 1 
think that apothecary ought to have' been 
arrested, and so I told Cousin Barbara and 
Doctor Marstou, But they.did n’t like thef 
eclatot such a thing. ' . If anything should 
happen to bring the matter oat, it would 
have, an awkward look. It certainly was 
our duty to complain.” 

“I’m sure Mrs, Burkhordt did every¬ 
thing that could be done,” the housekeeper 
Said, testily, ‘lit would have been putting 
herself oat a good deal to have a bia],:aiid 
it would have been a shame for. such a lady 
to have to go into court and testify, and 
have her name in the dally papers, and be 
questioned and cross^quesUoned by lawyers.- 
Besides, it would have done no good, . Tfaeii, 
that poor Mr. Somes never put up a dose of 
medicine afterward, and he almost went 
crazy about the mistakb he had made. 
Tom Somes says it was the death of him-’’ 

“But supposing the trial bad been draji^ 
ped,” Miss Fairfield said, yielding to tbese^ 
arguments;’ “ there was no need of sending 
that dear ohiid to the poon-bouso. It was a 
Shame, U Cousin!Barbara did do it. That 
little girl was jdst what I want, and wonid 
have been like an own. daughter to me. If 
I could'Walk, .! would have gone tp see her 
this very day.” . 

The housekeeper said nothing. She was 
jealous Of this child whom both her mis* 
tress, and Miss Fairfield seemed to make of 
far too much consequence; but' she knew- 
too vrell: bow much stronger Miss Fairfield 
was in promise than in. performance; and 
had litUe fear of a visitation of paupers. 

. “ J fee] so nneasy^’^ the in-valid said agaih' 
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after a lilence; "I do betieve I.am aupe> 
ititloni about that child and her mother. 
It seems as though they haunt me. Let us 
have tea, Mrs. Conners, and see if that will 
drive off these vapors.” 

The curtains were drawn away to let in 
all the soft May twilight, and a round table 
was set up to the invalid’s sofa. The house¬ 
keeper rang a bell, and in a few minutes 
the housemaid, the only other female seiv 
vant left in the place, appeared with a 
waiter, bearing supper for the two. Under 
the geniai influence of tea, toast and jam, 
the housekeeper’s temper softened, and 
Ulss Fairfleld's spirits brightened. Both 
felt more inclined for an old-fashioned^ con¬ 
fidential gossip. 

‘‘ I think it strange that Barbara does n’t 
write,” Miss Fairfield said, laying down her 
napkin and sinking back among her pillows. 
”1 am afraid she is n’t pleased with her 
visit. When matters go rightly, she sends 
letters in clouds. She always likes to com¬ 
municate good news.” 

“Tes,” said the housekeeper, cautiously, 
perceiving that something was coming, and 
anxious lest she should frighten away the 
little news-bird If she said too much, 

“ Of course you.have the interests of the 
family at heart, and are perfectly trustwor¬ 
thy in regard to all their affairs,” the lady 
continued, in a confidential tone. 

“Certainly,” said the other, expansively; 
“ I ‘ve been here now ten years, and if it 
were my own mother and children, I could 
n’t be more bound up in ’em, Mrs. Burk- 
bardt knows that 1 'd stand by the family 
through thick and thin. I'm sure I’ve 
kept mum about Mrs. Paulier, and shall to 
my dying day. And as to the way Master 
Clarence does carry on sometimes, red-hot 
irons conld n’t draw it from me.” 

“ You ’re a faithful creature,” Miss Fair- 
field said, afieclionateiy, “ and we all think 
the world of you. Cousiu Barbara considers 
you a treasure. I only wish she were as 
well satisfied with Mr, Stanley.” 

“He’s a relation of hers, is n’t he?” 
asked the housekeeper, after a pause, seeing 
that something was expected of her, 

“ Ob, yes 1” was the answer. Miss Fairfield 
Upw thoroughly under way. “He is second 
eonain to Barbara ou her mother’s side, as 
I am on her father’s, and he is the milllon- 
alia of the family. He is very eccentric, 
and dresses and lookt more like a pauper 
than a gentleman. When he was < here 


yearsagOi she was tried half to death. But 
after all he is a good soul, though the great* 
eat tyrant in creation. It was he who 
bought this place; you know. That was 
sixteen years ago, when Barbara was first 
married; and be would n’t let her have it 
unless she promised that it should always 
be called Rose Hall. He named it after his 
first love. They say that when he was 
twenty years old he fell In love with a 
consin of his, and that be never got over it. 
The poor thing died.” 

“Quite romanticr’ remarked M«. Con¬ 
ners, desirous to please. 

“Yes. There is, indeed, an element of 
romance in the family,” said the ancient 
maiden, with a look of mysterious cou- 
sclonness, “He is not the only one who 
has remained single In consequence of an 
early disappointment. Well, as I was say¬ 
ing, Mr. Stanley lives in England. His 
father and uncle went there when they 
were young men, and entered into the tea- 
trade, making themselves rich beyond coant. 
The brothers died, and Mr. Stanley, who 
was the only one left of the two families, 
inherited their property.” 

“So Mrs. Stanley gave Mr. Burkhaidt 
this place?” said the housekeeper. 

“Well—yes. That is, he just the same 
as gave it to her. When Barbara wrote 
him that she was going to be married, he 
Came over. Her family were not rich, but 
Mr. Burkhardt’s was. Of course, among 
people of oar class riches are not considered 
to be of such supreme importance as they 
are among parvenus; but still Barbara 
Wished to make a good appearance. They 
lived very elegantly in towu, but there were 
seven girls, and it takes a large fortune to 
fit out seven girls. Well, Ur. Stanley came, 
and he was most generous. He gave Bar¬ 
bara a good deal of money, and kept buying 
presents for her. Between you and 1, 
though, I don’t think that he took a great 
fancy to her. Cousin Barbara is a very fine 
woman, and a lady of the very highest style; 
bnt she has not a winning manner. That 
must have been the reason why he acted so 
oddly afterward. But he took a liking to 
Burkharde, and when he found him inclined 
to enter the tea-trade, made him his partner 
in a branch house here. I’ve heard it said 
that he gave Barbara ten thousand dollars 
in presents. Riding out of town one day, 
he saw this place, and took a fancy to it. 
A! Hr. Bertram had just built it and failed. 
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JSr. Stanley bought it on the spot. Of 
course everybody thought that he meant to 
come here and live, and I believe myself 
that such was his intention at first.. But 
after he bad furnished the house, and got a 
troop of men at work on the grounds, he 
suddenly changed his mind, and invited 
Barbara and her husband to live in it, rent 
free, till he should call for it. So it has 
gone on ever since. He has paid the taxes, 
and they have lived in the house. At first 
it was as much as they could afford to keep 
up the establishment,* but Mr. Burkbardt 
soon got rich, and then one of the first 
things be did was to offer to buy the place. 
Hr. Stanley wrote that he was n’t going to 
sell it, and asked them why they could n’t 
be content to live in it just as though it 
were their own. Of course he means to 
give it to them, for he has n’t chick nor 
child, and must be now about sixty years 
of age. But be won’t give them the least 
satisfaction about it, and seems to like to 
keep them in suspense. It is n’t likely he 
would think of coming here to live at this 
late day, and it is still less likely that be 
would sell the place to any one else and 
turn Barbara out after she bad made the 
Hall her home for so many years.” 

“Then it dues n’t belong to them, after 
all,” was the housekeeper’s conclusion. 

“Certainly it doesT’ exclaimed the lady, 
sharply, somewhat alarmed at having gone 
so far in her tale-telling. “ It is merely a 
form that stands in the way of their title. 
To lisp such a thing would be as much as 
your place is worth. Cousin Barbara has 
gone to England on that business now. If 
she can see and talk with Hr. Stanley, she 
can persuade him to make the place over to 
her. Bdsides, they are rich enough to buy 
another as fine as this, if such a place could 
be found.” 

“ How long is it since Hr. Stanley was 
here last?” the hoiuekeeper asked. 

“ Sixteen years. He came when Barbara 
was married, and that was sixteen years 
next month. She was married in a white 
satin dress with point-lace flounces, and had 
six bridemaids.” 

There was silence for a while then. The 
housekeeper had beard time and again the 
particulars of Urs. Barbara Burkhardt’s 
wedding, and the grand doings on that oc¬ 
casion, Presently she took aaotber tack, 

“Perhaps the things that the nurse left 
might tell who her friends are,” she stdd. 


“I saw a beautifnl mlniatoie about her 
neck.” 

“ There was nothing that would afford a 
clew,” the invalid replied. “ The miniature 
was of her husband, who died long ago. 
She herself showed it to me one day. The 
ring and watch were very old, though nice, 
and were probably given her by'her bus- 
band. She told me that she bad no near 
relations, and that no one was under any 
obligation to help her. Since her husband 
died, she bad been living as companion to 
an old lady. The old lady dit-d, leaving her 
fortune to some public charities, and Hrs. 
Faulier found herself homeless, it was 
there that she told Doctor Malcome, the old 
lady’s physician, that she would go out 
nursing. Ob, there’s no one who would 
take care of her, but if her connections were 
found, they might take the child out of the 
poor.house. 1 thought that the poor thing 
wanted to say something when she died, 
but she could n’t speak. She took my hand, 
though, and put the child’s into it, and I 
understood that she wanted me to befriend 
her. Dear me.'” cried the invalid, with 
nervous impatience, “ I do feel so anxious 
about that child. Tomorrow morning I 
want Betty to go down and ask how she is, 
and carry some cake to her. Perhaps I ’ll 
have her come up to see me.” 

Hrs. Conners lifted her eyebrows, but 
said nothing, and the two sat a while listen¬ 
ing to the soft clash of flowery branches 
that were stirred by the light breeze, and 
the fall of a brook that flowed visibly through 
the dale below. Presently the sound of 
carriage wheels mingled with these softer 
noises, and came nearer. No longer on the 
public road, it turned up the avenue toward 
the Hall, and slowly approached the door. 

“Bless meJ” cried the housekeeper, start¬ 
ing up, “ who can be coming here tonight?” 

“It can’t be any visitor,” Hiss Fairfield 
replied, listening attenUvely. “ Everybody 
knows that the family have been gone these 
three months.” 

Their cogitationa were interrupted by a 
loud peal of the bell, and by impatient voices 
outside. The two women looked each other 
in the face a moment at the sound of those 
voices; then the housekeeper rushed out of 
the room and down-stairs, ; 

Hiss Fairfield seldom walked, but spent 
the greater part ql her time on a sola; but 
she managed to get up and follow Hrs. Con¬ 
ners to the head of the stairs. The outer 
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door was opened as she reached the bains- 
ters, and the first words she heard were in 
Hrs. Barbara Burhhardt’s rich but sharp 
Toice. 

“For mercy’s sake, were we not expected, 
Mrs. Conners?” 

Miss Fairfield shivered as if she had just 
received a cold douche, and, stealing noise¬ 
lessly back to her own room, silently shut 
the door. 

Her hour of freedom was over. She was 
lady of the manor no longer; and, what was 
Worse, the real lady had returned in ill- 
temper. She seated herself, and consid¬ 
ered ill wliat manner she could possibly be 
responsible for tlie mistake which evidently 
existed. 

She had hardly begun to puzzle over the 
subject, when the door of the sitting-room 
was flung unceremoniously open, and a lady 
came flouncing in. 

“How do you do. Cousin Margaret? 1 
must beg permission to sit here a while, 
since not another room in the house is hab¬ 
itable. Why in the world our despatch was 
not received is more than I can understand. 
We came to New Tork yesterday, and staid 
there a day on purpose to give you time to 
prepare for us. It is certainly very annoy¬ 
ing." 

“ I am astonished,” said Miss Fairfield 
very sincerely. “We have n’t heard a 
word. 1 was looking for a letter by this 
steamer, thinking it possible you might 
come soon; and only a few minutes ago I 
was remarking to the housekeeper that it 
was very strange that you had not written. 
Won’t Mr. Burkhardt and Clarence come in 
here?” 

“I suppose not,” said the lady of the 
house rather ungraciously. “ They are try¬ 
ing to get into their rooms.” 

Mrs. Barbara Burkhardt, though in very 
111-temper at present, was rather a hand¬ 
some and a very stylish-looking woman. 
She might have been forty years of age, 
was tall, broad-shouldered, had a marble- 
white complexion, with black hair and 
eyes, and large, regular features. She had 
an intellectual head, the forehead rather 
too high for generally accepted female 
beauty, and a face expressive of pride and 
talent. 

“ What Is the news?” she asked present¬ 
ly, after having sat a few minutes tapping 
the carpet with the toe of her shoe. 

“ Nothing of importance,” Miss FMrfleld 


replied, trying to recollect what bad hap¬ 
pened. “ Doctor Thayer and Anne Wilson 
were married last week.” 

“So he really married herl” the lady ex¬ 
claimed. “He Is a fool I With his name 
and talents and prospects, he should have 
done better. If he must marry a red- 
cheeked simpleton, why had n’t he taken 
one who had money? I have no patience 
with him. if he had married Jane Seldon, 
as 1 told him plainly I wanted him to, I 
would have employed him. Doctor Mars- 
ton is really getting too old. But, as it is, I 
won’t have him; and, what is more, I will 
get another doctor here.” 

“ Anne is a very sweet girl,” Miss Fair- 
field ventured to say. 

“Sweet!” exclaimed her companion con¬ 
temptuously, and then relapsed into silence 
again. Presently she recollected her wrap¬ 
pings, and began impatiently to pull her 
gloves off, toss her shawl back, and untie 
the strings of her bonnet. “ I might just 
as well have staid at home!” she said, in 
as low a tone as her anger would permit. 
“ We took our journey for nothing.” 

“ Won't he sell?” asked the cousin ea¬ 
gerly. 

“No; and ho is as stubborn and aggra¬ 
vating as ever. He promises, though, that 
he will not sell the place to any one else. It 
is my opinion that he only does it to have 
power over me. He likes to think that I 
know he can put me out of the house at any 
time if I should happen to displease him. 
1 tell you, Margaret, that man is capable of 
anything. He does n’t c^re a fig what any 
one says or thinks. He follows bis own 
whims. I got BO vexed that I started off 
with the very scantiest of leave-taking. 
And what do you think he is going to do?” 
the lady concluded, taking a seat by her 
cousin’s sofa, and becoming a little more 
friendly, since she had the opportunity of 
venting her anger on some one else. 

“He Is n’t coming here?” exclaimed 
Miss Fairfield. 

“How could yon know?” said the lady 
pettishly, vexed at the other’s penetration. 
“ Tes, he is coming here, and what for the 
Lord only knows. I believe him to ho in¬ 
sane. He certainly does n’t care anything 
about mo; and as to Clarence, he really 
seemed to take a dislike to him, though the 
boy took every pains to please him. He 
does like Mr, Burkhardt, but I don’t ima¬ 
gine he is sufficiently in love with him to 
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<^a Ae oceM Iq order to see hlia. He 
has absolntel; DO otlier Mrad hm ItM 
the greatest piece of folly.” 

“ When will be come?” Wss Fahfield 
asiced, rather wondering at the excessive 
annoyance. wUch. the proposed visit catised 
Mrs. Borhhartt. 

“Ob, in a month or two; and perhaps 
sooner.” 

“ He may be moro amiable when be gets 
here,” the cousin said, desiring to soothe. 
“ I don’t see how he can go away without 
giving you the house.” 

“He will be hatefull” exclidmed the 
lady, rising to pace the door.- “I almost 
wish some accident may prevent his com¬ 
ing.” Qlancing at the inv^ld as she spoke, 
and seeing the look of astonishment on her 
iace, she added fretfully, “ Tou don’t un¬ 
derstand at all, Uargaret. Of course I do 
not want to displease him seriously, and 
every hour that 1 spend iuhlscompanylam 
in danger of doing so. Be is opinionated, 
eccentric, and suspicious, and X have to hold 
myself in as 1 would hold a horse that 
wants to run away. I am sure he sees me 
fretting, and is delighted by it. How can I 
feer secure that I may cot flingoutsome- 
tbing that will enrage him?” 

“ To be sure,” was all the reply the other 
could think of. 

Here Jeanette, Urs. Burkbardt’s maid, 
put her head in at the door to ask where 
the lady would have her supper. 

“Why, we,may as well have it here,” 
she replied, glancing round tbs pleasant, 
airy sitlhig-room, “It is the only well- 
aired room in the house. The diuing-roora 
is like a vault. And, Jeanette, will you ask 
Mr. Burkhardt and Mr. Clarence to come 
here?’ 

The other two came in presently, the 
young man greeting his mother’s coqsin 
somewhat carelessly, then sitting down by a 
window and sulkily whistling out into the 
night while he waited for supper. Mr. 
Burkhardt was a fine-looking man, blonde, 
and with a pleasant face. Iswklug at him, 
one. perceived. where the son got his fair 
hair, blue eyes, and fresh complexion. The 
gentleman, though like the others a little 
out of temper at the Jack of preparation for 
their coming, gave the invalid a polite and 
friendly greeting, and did what neither of 
the others had done, asked for her health, 
and how.she bad got aiong during their ab¬ 
sence. She, abo, bad for him a different 


v^eloome, “ I.am glad to see yon back,” 
she «dd,.with asmiln of real pleasure. , 

“Well, I declare, I am complimentedP’ 
exclaimed the wiXc, with h^oglt wbich was 
not very mirthful. ; “.jCousln Margaret is 
glad to see you hack, but she ouly expressed 
herself astonished to see met” 

' Miss Fairfield colored, and was silent. 
She could n’t say that a pleasant greeting 
was likely to call forth a pleasant reply. 
Supper coming in created a diversion, and 
by the time it was over tbglr rooms were 
ready for the travelers. 

When the invalid was alone, Mrs. Con¬ 
ners cametober room againaminute. “It 
la my opinion she’s got her labor for her 
p^ns,” she whispered. “ She’s come home 
as cross as two sticka” 

“Hush—sb—sbl” whispered Miss Fair- 
field, glsiiciog fearfully toward the door. 
The reign of terror b^ begun agaiu, and 
she was no longer the grand lady. 

There was another arrival in Saxon that 
same evening, but the comers were expect¬ 
ed, and came with smiles upon their faces. 
When the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard at the gate of the Wilson cottage, 
Charles Wilson ran down the garden-walk 
to give His brother and sister welcome, and 
Miss Meeta came out and met them on the 
piazza, giving each a hearty kiss. 

“ Where is mamma?” exclaimed the bride. 
In alarm, noting not only ber mother’s ab- 
sence, but a certain quiet and lowness of 
speech in the two others, 

“Mamma is not very well,’! Meeta said 
gently. “ She has been In bed since yester¬ 
day. I think it is nothing but a cold.” 

“ Come right up and see ber, Eugene,” 
cried the young wife, going hastily toward 
the stairs. But her sister stopped her. 

“Notnow, Anne. She was asleep when 
I came down, and it might give her a start. 
She had some headache this afiernooDi and 
1 want to keep her at quiet as possible.” 

While speaking, Meeta exchanged a quick 
glance with her brother-in-law. “Yes, 
Anne,” he said Immediately, “ we will wait 
until after supper. Tou should never star- 
tie one who is sick with headache.” 

The young wife looked from ber sister to 
her husband, then turned to ber brother 
who was standing by, “Charles, what is 
Xhe matter with mamma?” she asked. The 
boy hesitated, and looked to Meeta to an¬ 
swer. 

“ Come into the parlor, Anne, and I will 
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tell you all about it,” her sister said cheer¬ 
fully. "It is nothing to be'lightened at. 
Only don’t let mamma heiur ns talking in 
the entry.” 

Clinging to her husband’s arm, Anne 
Thayer went into the parlor and sat down, 
pale and trembling, overcome by a terrible 
presentiment of trouble. 

" Now see how foolish she Is,” Meeta said 
laughingly, patting, then kissing her sister’s 
pale cheek. “ Don’t come home with such 
a face as that. Mamma has taken cold, 
and Is a little feverish; and, instead of let¬ 
ting her go about the house in a miserable 
manner, half sick and half well, I insisted 
upon her going to bed yesterday. I was in 
hopes that she would be able to be up when 
you came home, and so was she; but she Is 
not. She is probably going to have a short 
run of fever; but that is nothing to make 
you look so frightened, Anne.” 

“Let us see her right away,” urged the 
younger sister. " Go up and find out if she 
is awake. 1 can’t be content till 1 see her.” 

“Well, since you are so silly,” Meeta 
said, smiling. “But first let me take off 
your bonnet.” 

“ No: Eugene will,” said the bride. “ Go 
now.” 

“O Eugene, 1 feel dreadfullyP’ she ex¬ 
claimed the moment her sister bad left the 
room. “Something is going to happen.” 
And she leaned against his bosom and burst 
into tears. The shock from her joyful com¬ 
ing home had been too sudden. 

He soothed her as a loving young hus¬ 
band might, took off her bonnet and shawl, 
kissed, coaxed, and tried to re-assure her. 

“ Mamma is awake,” Meeta said, coming 
down. “ But she won’t allow you to come 
up till you have had supper. She told mo 
to bid you welcome home.” 

“I can’t eat a mouthful till I have seen 
her,” sobbed the bride. 

“ Now do bo reasonable, dear,” her hus¬ 
band urged tenderly. “ If your mother has 
any fever, it is not prudent for you to go 
into the room both tired and fasting. She 
understands that perfectly. I will go up if 
you wish; but I won’t allow you to go till 
you have eaten. See, now, 1 begin to play 
the tyrant.” And he fondly smoothed the 
hair that was ruffled against his breast. 

“ Well, do you go,” she said, “ and tall 
mamma that I am glad to get home again, 
and that I won’t be kept from her ten min¬ 
utes longer. Go and see just how she is.” 


The doctor noiselessly followed his sister- 
in-law up-stairs, and stt^ped on the landing 
foreword before going into the chamber, 
“Well?” he said. 

“ I sent for Doctor Marston this morn¬ 
ing,” she whispered, “ and he Says that it is 
typhus lever. You know fevers are preva¬ 
lent. He thinks we must bo very careful.” 

In a few minutes the two came down¬ 
stairs again. 

“ How is she?” asked Anne, who was 
awaiting them at the foot of the stairs. 

“As Meeta says, a little feverish,” the 
husband replied, drawing his wife into the 
dining-room. “ And I really wish, Anne, 
that you could deny yourself the pleasure of 
seeing her till morning.” 

She began to exclaim, but he gently 
stopped her. 

“ I don’t mean to insist, my dear,” he 
said. “ But your mother herself advises it, 
and 1 agree. It is for you to decide. You 
have never had this fever, and you are now 
in such a state that you would be very likely 
to take it. I would n’t be so selfish as to 
keep you from your mother; and in the 
morning you can go in and take care of her 
all the forenoon.” 

“In the morning It will betoolateP’ the 
daughter cried. “You are trying to deceive 
me. I shall go now.” 

“ Well, at least take a cup of tea first,” 
her husband said. 

She would not sit, but took the cup of tea 
her sister poured for her, aud drank a part 
of it. Then her husband led her up¬ 
stairs. 

The room was darkened, rather than 
lighted, for more light would have entered 
from out-doors, had the curtains been lift¬ 
ed, than came from the shaded lamp in the 
fireplace. 

“ O mammal I am so sorry?’ cried the 
young wife, running to throw herself on the 
bed. “I never dreamed of your being sick. 
Are you very sick? Eugene can cure you 
now he has come. Why had n’t you sent 
for us?” 

The mother tenderly smoothed the teai^ 
wet cheek that pressed her pillow, and after 
a little while said, — 

“I am glad you are oome, my darling. 
Bnt you must n’t take it so hard. We most 
be resigned to the will of God.” 

“ But, mamma, Eugene says it is only a 
little fever,” the daughter persisted. “You 
will be better tomorrow, won't you?” 
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** if it is best, I sball," the mother replied 
gebiljr but f^iitiy. 

“Anne, you wiil tire mamma,” her sister 
interposed. “ You had better not make her 
talk any more.” 

“ You can come in the morning and tail 
me all about your Jouruey, my dear,” her 
mother said, in the same fainting voice. 
“ But now you had’better go and rest,** . 

After much persuasion they got her out, 
and even succeeded in making her eat some¬ 
thing, but it was impossible to inspire her 
with much courage. “ Something dreadful 
will happen,** she persisted in saying, not 
being able to bring herself to speak more 
clearly. If the doctor was anxious, no one 
would have known it. He had too much 
proiessionai coolness, and was too adroit in 
parrying questions, to commit himself. His 
only {ear seemed to be for his wife. Keeta 
went about quiet and gentle but pale. Any 
one less absorbed tbau her sister and broth¬ 
er-in-law might bare noticed a slight com¬ 
pression of the month, and that her manner 
showed strong self-control rather than 
calmness; but those higher and more unself¬ 
ish natures seldom receive so much sympa¬ 
thy, and the elder daughter bore alone her 
burden of sorrowful antidpation, Hot 
only that: she bore also the burden of care 
and work. Anne helped a little in a fitful 
and childish way, but gave her sister more 
trouble than she saved her. She would sit 
by her mother hour after hour, refusing to 
go out into the air till her husband would 
Come and oblige her to go. Her sister was 
provoked into one reproof. 

“ You will make yourself ill, Anne,” she 
said. “ You should never sit by mamma 
more than an hour without taking the air.** 

“ I can’t be so selfish as to he thinking of 
myself,’* Anne said almost fretfully. 

“ The truest unselfishness is to think Just 
So much of yourself that you may not force 
others to be anxious about yon,” her sister 
replied quietly. “Kow, not only Eugene 
and I, but mamma also, are-troubled about 
you, and we have all enough to think of. 
Mamma speaks of you every time I go in, 
and says that you will be ill. It frets her. 
Beside, you sit by her and cry and kiss herl 
and a sick person should always see obeeiv 
ful or at least calm faces.” 

“How can 1 look calm and cheerful when 
mamma is so iiif” cried Mrs. Thayer indig¬ 
nantly. 

“Anne,” said her sister almost severely, 


“ do you think that -I love mamma leu than 
you do? If 1 weep, I do not let her or any 
one else see and bo fretted by my tears; and 
I take what care I can of myself, that I may 
not fall III, and put somebody to trouble 
and anxiety on my account,” 

- Anno'Thayer was not a fool, and she saw 
that her sister was liglit, > But, unwilling to 
acknowledge It, she took refuge In tears. 

Mrs, Wilson could scarcely be called dan- 
gerously ill; but at her age a fever requires 
careful watching, and the doctor knew tliac 
a few days would tell the story. The sick 
woman quietly made every preparation for 
death, and held herself in readiness for 
whatever might happen. 

On the second evening after the return of 
the young couple, Charles Wilson, who had 
been out, came into the parlor where his 
brother-in-law sat alone. “ Tou know lit¬ 
tle Bose Paulierf” the boy said. 

“ Yes,” the doctor replied, quickly look¬ 
ing up, prepared to hear what was to fol¬ 
low. 

“ Weil, she died yesterday, and was bur- 
led today,” Charles went on; and, sitting 
down by a table, dropped bis face toitaud 
burst into tears, 

“Why,’Charlie r* exclaimed his brother, 
going to him. 

“'Eugene, Is my mother going to die?** 
the boy asked, wiping bis eyes, and looking 
intently into the doctor's face. 

Doctor Thayer took his brother’s hand, 
and looked at him with kind and solemn 
eyes. 

“Charlie, I don’t know,” he said. “I 
•hall know in a few days. Be a man, what¬ 
ever happens. There are only you and 
Meeta to hold up. You know Anne breaks 
down entirely, poor child! Be .a man, 
CharUoP* . 

The boy struggled nobly with bis emo¬ 
tion, choked and swallowed it down. “ I 
will do the best il ckn,” he whispered, not 
able to speak louder. 

Doctor Thayer went up to the sick-room, 
and left directions for the night with the 
nurse.) Be then went to hit obamberl'and, 
lying down beside bis wife, whom be had 
persuaded to ga to bed, coaxed and petted 
her a while, winning from her a pronUse to 
alloW'bim to )gO)oat to see'a patient.. “,1 
may not be able to get In till late,” be said. 
“And I want you to try and sleep. 'Your 
draught will soon work. Mother is com¬ 
fortable, and when 1 come in I will step 
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into her chamber again. X think that she 
will have a good night.” 

Doctor Thayer, as soon as the arrange¬ 
ments for his marriage had been made, and 
when it. had been decided that he was to 
board at the TViUons’, had,built him.an 
office there. It was a small building, con¬ 
nected with the cottage by a coyered pas¬ 
sage, and having an entrance. on a side 
street. In the summer-time, when the 
trees were in full leaf, this office was hardly 
visible from the house, the windows.being 
still further covered and hidden by a hedge 
of thorn. 

The doctor felt verynervons this evening. 
Though he would not own it even to him¬ 
self, his wife’s want of self-control was a 
burden to him. He was also anxious on 
her account, aud on her mother’s. It was 
impossible that be should think of sleep. 
Beside, fevers were prevailing to an alarm¬ 
ing extent, and he bad his hands . full. 
Coming down-stairs, he put on his hat and 
went out, first glancing about, then taking 
the road toward the pooEvhouse. He was a 
little doubtful of success in his drrand^ but 
it was worth trying. He knew Warren, 
the poor-house keeper, and that the man 
was fond of money.- The only'doubt was 
on account of tho Burkhardts..: If they.had 
remained away a little longer, all would 
have been well; and, as it was, perhaps 
their coming .would make no diSerence. . 

He reached the house justfu time. Ur. 
Warren himself, in his shirt-sleeves, with a 
lamp In his hand, was going about locking 
up for the night. The doctor itapped faintly 
on the side-light of the fronbdoori aud after 
a moment the man opened it and came -out, 
knowing what the errand was the moment 
ho saw Doctor Thayer's face. 

“Twenty dollarsl” smd the doctor,in a 
whisper. 

“Idon’t dare, doctor,” the man replied, 
also in a whisper. “.Urs- Buckhardt might 
change her mind.” 

“ What does she say?” asked the other 
impatiently. 

“ Why, she was sorry the child had n’t 
been buried with her mother, but suppoeed 
that it was too lata now.” 

“ There must be no disinterments in this 
sickly season,” the doctor said decidedly, 


“ and I eball tell the selectmen so tofnor- 
row. Tell your wife to plant a; rosebud 
over the little thing’s grave, and it will be 
all right. Mrs. Burkhardt won’t trouble 
herself if any one will give her an excuse to 
avoid doing so.’? 

The two men stood for some time longer 
talking, then Mr. .Warren went into the 
house, again, and the doctor went home¬ 
ward, But instead of going to the front- 
gate, he, turned into the little street that 
ran by the side of the cottage, and softly 
entered bis office by means of the key which 
he carried in his pocket. His first step 
when there was to close the tight outside 
shutters. As he drew them to, they touched 
the branches of the trees aud flowering 
shrubs, and shook down showers of heavy 
dewdrops, and set the rich perfumes flowing 
in fuller clouds.. The night was lovely, 
fresh, still, and starlight; but be shut it all 
out, carefully drawing the curtains, and 
placing screens around a,table at the upper 
end of itbe office. Tins done, he ligh ed an 
argand lamp that bung over the table, on 
which, hy;.htbanb of reflectors, he turned 
the full brilliancy of its clustered flames. 
Then he brought put a case of iustruments, 
a pair of gloves, a basin, and a towel. Fi¬ 
nally; he went noiselessly put aud walked 
around the office, , Not a ray of light shone 
from the closely muffled windows. Assured 
of that, he. seated :hi.mself ou the doorstep, 
and waited.. . : 

; It might have been two hours before be 
heard a careful Step approaching, and in a 
few minutes a man came up to the office 
door;.baaring:a burden in his arms. Not a 
.wordpassed between the two as fbe doctor 
received in bis arms this burden, and going 
With it into ,his P.^oe, shut the door and 
locked it behind him. The other man went 
away as noiselessly as he bad come...... 

Doctor Thayer carried his burden to the 
table at the. upper end of the effice, and l.aiti 
it thSre.. Then, folding-back first a dark 
old shawl, then a veil of white cloth, he r^ 
yealed the lovely waxen face of poor litUe 
BoseFaulier. 

“Dear little creature!’^ be. said, an im¬ 
pulse of tender pity stirring for a moment 
his professional composure. “ It was a 
pity she should die r’ , 
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EALPH HUNTINGTON’S TEIALi 


TBAJISCBIBED BY JIAEY A. DENISON. 

[Note. —I lately read an account of a trial whicli produced a very strong impression on 
my mind. The raau was hung—circumstances were strongly against him—but his persist¬ 
ent declaration of innocence Reeled me indescribably, the more os 1 came near sneering 
myself for a crime that was committed not so many years ago. I think I will teli my story 
—plain, unvarnished, tor 1 am not, never was, and probably never shall be eloquent, 
though I have been a public speaker for years. But my experience has made me extreme* 
ly cautious how I convict men of whose reputed crimes 1 have no direct proof. They call 
me too merciful—my brother lawyers—but it is a solemn thing to send a soul to its final 
account. b. 

CHAPTER I. 


BOSE WINDIiE. 


I SAW Rose Windle first when she was 
two months old. You'may laugh at me, 
but it is true as gospel. I fell in love with 
her at that moment. 

I was called a handsome child, and the 
servants all flattered and favored me. One 
day Nurse Hannah, seeing me playing out¬ 
side the high granite steps leading to the 
entrance of the great house, asked me if I 
would like to see the new baby. 

Now this new baby was an object of great 
importance. 1 had heard of nothing else 
since its advent into this breathing world; 
its wardrobe, its christening, its beauty. 
Papa Windle was a millionaire—you have 
heard of Windle the great manufacturer. 
He lived in splendid style, and knew how to 
spend his money as well as invest it. He 
had married a very beautiful, proud and 
lazy woman, and little Rose was their only 
child. 

I think I was called precocious. Having 
no brothers, sisters nor little playmates, X 
was thrown a great deal into the society of 
older people than myself, and my father 
made me his companion and confidante. He 
was a strauge man, my father, at least I 
thought him so, then. Tall, grave and gen¬ 
tlemanly, mixing but little with the other 
servants, and almost hated by them for las 
singular reticence which they could not un¬ 
derstand, and called pride, 1 heard visitors 
Often speak in this manner: 

So that’s your gardener, Windle. Upou 
my word he’s quite a genteel fellow.” 

“Yes,” would be the reply, “and worth 
his weight iu gold. I don’t know what X 
should do without Robbins.” 


“ Does he always talk like that?” 

“ Uses correct language, very. Puts me 
to shame,, sometimes—this is his boy,” for 
perhaps X would be standing near. 

“ludeedl what a beautiful little fellow I” 
And sometimes I was offered pennies, some* 
times sweetmeats. Xf the former, I gener¬ 
ally threw my head back In a fashion pecu¬ 
liarly my own,and refused almost indignant¬ 
ly. My father had told me never to receive 
it; if confections, well, the temptation woe 
great, and X have a sweet tooth yet. 

But the baby; X jumped with delight 
when told that X might see it. X had lis¬ 
tened to wonderful stories, day after day, 
and had a mental inventory of her accom¬ 
plishments; when she had first smiled, 
when she had caught at something bright, 
when she had seemed to take notice of a pic¬ 
ture that hung up iu the nursery, and how 
like the picture she was herself. ”Th& 
sweetest mortal baby,” the nurse said, 
” that she had ever qeen iu all her borii 
days,” and how often that same speech had 
been uttered the last twenty years, nobody 
knew. 

But I was to be taken into the great house 
now for my first introduction to this won¬ 
derful creature. I had never, in all my life 
of seven long years, seen so young a child, 
my birth having takeu place the first year 
my father settled as head-gardener at Win¬ 
dle house, long before the rich manufactur¬ 
er brought a wife home. 

Up the high marble steps, into the beau¬ 
tiful hall, where the rich hues of stained 
glass fell over me like a cloud full of splen¬ 
dors, up into the handsome nursery, where 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year by Tuo^ies & TAimor, Boston, Mass., 
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pret^ little Iiettice Headiy, baviug helped 
to dress the little creature, was admiring it 
at her leisure. 

1 remember to this day the thrill of de¬ 
light that ran through my nerves, at sight 
of that beautiful child; the careful scrutiny 
I made, heedless of the smiles that were ex¬ 
changed hy upper and uuder nurse; how 
softly and reverently 1 touched the gulden 
lustre of her hair; how earnestly I looked 
into the soft blue eyes, for even then she 
was a miracle of beauty. 

It was a long time before I thought I could 
leave her, and then her sweet little face 
haunted me. When 1 went home I could 
think and talk of nothing else, until ex¬ 
hausted by my childish play and past pleas¬ 
ure, 1 fell asleep upon the louuge iu the 
keeping-room. 

I was awakened by hearing my father 
come in, but laid quite still, thinking of the 
baby image 1 had seen. 

“Where is Ealph?” asked my father. 

“Asleep on the lounge. He seems to en¬ 
joy the rest so much, 1 think we had better 
take tea without him,’’ my mother replied. 

“Very well; he’s not ill, is he?’’ 

“Onol but you should have seen how 
delighted he was when he came home. He 
had been to see the new little lady, and it 
set him wild.’’ 

“ Whatl Windle’s little one—humphl’’ 

“ Why, Hal,’’ said my mother, laughing, 
“ what do you think he would say to hear 
you call him Wiudle?’’ 

“ I don’t know, and don’t care. I’m his 
equal, anyway, if he don’t think so. The 
time may come, though, when he will; 1 
may be a wealthier man than he is, yet.’’ 

“Whatl on your gardener’s wages?’’ 
laughed my mother; and as 1 looked at her 
through half-closed eyes, I thought her pret¬ 
tier than the new baby. I had never noticed 
before .how soft aud large her blue eyes 
were, what a lovely rose-color tinted either 
cheek, nor how her yellow hair, deeper in 
color than little Hose Windle’s, rippled back 
from her low white foreliead, 1 seem to see 
her now behind the small tea-urn, her hap¬ 
py laugh ringing out at some sally of my 
father’s, deepening the dimples in her 
cheeks. 

“ Well, there’s one thing sure,’’ said my 
father, “ Windle is no happier with his wife 
and child than I am with mine.’’ 

“ Perhaps he’s not as happy,’’ returned 
my mother, with a meaning smile. 


“Perhaps not; I don’t see how ho can bo 
happy with that woman. She never conde¬ 
scends to speak with,'or look at any one, 
and the airs she puts on when going out to 
drive, are sickening.” 

“I've seen her,” laughed my mother. 
“ She’s worse since little Hose came.” 

“ It would be curious though—” my 
father smiled absently. 

“ What would be curious?” 

“If our Ealph here should marry Eose 
Windle.” 

Aly mother gave a little cry. 

“ Why, Hal, what an idea?” 

“Sucli things have been; who would 
have thouglit,”—he paused a moment, 
smiled, then added, with a look I can never 
forget, “ tliat you would have married me?” 

“ O Hal! a poor orphan like myself, home¬ 
less, almost friendless, keeping school for a 
mere pittance, boarding round among such 
people! I’m sure I had nothing to boast of 
but a tolerable face and au houest heart.” 

“ But, my darling, you might have had 
Wiudle.’i 

CHAPTEB II. 

AN AFFBONT. 

Hy mother put both hands up to her face. 

“ The poor, lean, chalk-lipped man!” she 
cried; “but O Hall I teas sorely tempted 
before I saw you. I hope I should have 
been true to myself, and I knew he intend¬ 
ed honorable marriage, but I’m so gladl” 

Her beaming eyes were fixed upon my 
father, now, aud young as I was I under¬ 
stood their expression. 

“ I don’t tliink Windle has quite forgiven 
you, yet, for marrying his gardener,” said 
my father, rising from the table, and plac¬ 
ing his chair back, 

“ I have often wondered, myself, why you 
chose so very humble au occupation,’’ said 
my mother. 

“Ton have?” He seemed somewhat 
surprised. 

“ How could I help it? You are a man 
of refinement aud education. You talk bet¬ 
ter English now than Windle can, and your 
tastes are so very expensive,” she pointed 
to the silver tea-um. 

“ True, I did spend a considerable on tiiat 
little trifle, but it is worth all it cost, it gives 
me such satisfaction in looking at it; even 
your pretty face looks prettier behind it. 
But this boy must be waked up,” and ao 
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cord Ingly I was treated with a pat and a kiss, 
to wlilch I responded by opening my eyes. 

My niotlier bad been my earliest teacher. 
As 1 grew older, irom seven to ten, and from 
ten to twelve, I was sent to a select school. 
All this time, remember, 1 was paying my 
Renoirs to MUs Kose. The little lady of six, 
a rarely beautiful child, was very fond of 
me. All the servants were my good friends, 
though I believe the majority of them dis¬ 
liked my father. Lettice Headly would 
often search for me when it wits her turn to 
take the child out, sure that it couid be in 
no safer hands than mine. The chiid grew 
very fond of me. I was her “ big boy,” as 
she calied me, and she was lavish with her 
smiles and kisses. As for the “ big boy,” 
she could have done anything with him, 
her white fingers led him where she would, 
iihe was his idol then, as now. 

At seventeen I was very tall for my age. 
One day Mr. Windle was walking down the 
garden with ids hands behind him—his 
usual habit. My father was grafting some 
dwarf pear trees. I had seen before that 
Bobbins the gardener was latterly no great 
favorite of the rich manufacturer. 

‘‘Well, Bobbins, what are you going to 
do with this boy of yours? ’ 

“ Boy 1” my cheeks flushed, hotly. 

‘‘ I am going to send liim to college, sir.” 

■‘‘Pooh, pooh! too ambitious. Bobbins; 
you do wrong, I think. Why not have him 
learn some good trade?” 

My father's eyes flashed, I could see, 
fhough be was looking down. 

“ He shows no predilection that way, air,” 
was my father's answer; ‘‘And if he did, a 
thorough education would do him no harm.” 

‘ O, of course not, of course not,'’ said 
the rich man, with a condescending cod, 
.'‘only—” 

” ITou think 1 am educating him above 
his station, is that it?” And my father 
waxed his thread, busily. 

“Well, perhaps I did have some such 
thought,.” said Windle, slowly. 

“ Did you never bear of a poor man's son 
rising to eminence in this country?” 

“O ye-s, ye-s!” said Windle, but the 
words came reluctantly. “ Still this spirit 
of aspiration, you know—” 

“ Vs the heritage of an American free¬ 
man,” said my father, speaking quickly. 

At that moment beautiful Bose Windle 
came up the path, never lilting her eyes. 
She seemed searching for something. Look¬ 


ing up suddenly, she saw me; her father, 
leaning over the fanciful iron fence, was 
somewhat hidden, 

“O BalphI dear BalphI” she cried, de¬ 
lightedly, “you’ll find it, I know.” ' 

I saw my father turn away to hide a quiet 
smile; 1 saw the lovely face of the twelve 
year old girl in all its bright winning child¬ 
ish beauty turned to me lor assistance, as it 
often had been before. My heart beat with 
wild worship, with fear, too, 

She had lost the little ring 1 gave her, a 
childish bauble, made of horsehair, but 
which she seemed to value more than all 
her golden store, 

“ Bose Windle 1” thundered her father. 

She started with something like a shriek. 

“ 0 father! I did not see you.” 

“ You will go into the house, miss. Dear 
BalphI” I heard him mutter, as he turned 
away; “that will do, upon my soul, that 
will do.” 

“ Now, Safe, we shall catch It,” said my 
father. 

“I hate that manl” was my only excla¬ 
mation, for I had seen the downcast look 
and the blush of mortification in the face 
that I loved best, ay, more than father or 
mother. 

“Whatever did you do yesterday, Mr. 
Baipb?” asked the pretty Lettice, the next 
day, as I met her, intent on some errand for 
her little mistress. 

“ What did 1 do? ’ 

“ Yes. I was busy with Miss Bose’s 
dress, and O, it’s a beauty, and in it she 
looks like a fairy. You see there are three 
rows of chinelle —” 

“ Never mind that, Lettice,” I said, “ tell 
me what Mr. Wnidie had to say about me.” 

“0!—well, I was in the little room that 
leads off left from the hall, and 1 heard him 
come in after Miss Rose, quite angry, 

“ ‘ What do you mean, miss?’ cries he, 
‘ talking to that—that—’ ” 

“Nevermind, Lettice, tell me just the 
words.” 

“ We all know better than that,Mr. Balph, 
but he did say, ‘ that lowborn fellow, Balph 
Bobbins, the son of my gardener.’ ” 

“ Well, well,” I ejaculated, impatiently. 

“ ‘ I alway.s talked to him, papa,’ she said, 
in a very-low voice, ‘ I always thought'you 
liked him. I—like Balph,’ 

“ Well then,’ says he, and I tell you bis 
voice sounded angry enough, ‘ I forbid you 
to like him, do you hear? I forbid yon to 
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Bka Unii do jroa heorp I forbid yoa to see 
him, or bore anything to do with him from 
this time henceforth.’ OUr. Balphl Xde- 
. cllne to repeat the words he used, because 
we can all see that your mother is as much 
the real lady as—as Mrs. Windle, perhaps I 
may say—” 

“Yes, I think you may,” I repeated, 
with emphasis. * 

“Or any other,” Lettice continued. 
“And your father has neither common ways 
nor looks with him; his worst enemies say 
that. But, dear me, bow 1 am running 
on I” 

“Well, and did Miss Bose make any 
other reply?” 

“She began to cry, and sobbed a little. 
Then when she left her father, she ran in 
to me. 

“‘O Lettice 1” she said; ‘do you think 
my father means that 1 must not even speak 
to Balpb, when 1 see him, my own Balpb?’ ” 

“Bid she say that?” 1 exclaimed, half 
beside myself with joy. 

“ HushI Mr. Balpb, they will hear yon. 
Yes, indeed, she did say that. Then she 
'lifted her face, and thoughts minute. ‘I 
don’t think he said, not to speak, but, not to 
have anything to do with him; does that 
mean not to speak? 0,1 am sure if 1 met 
him anywhere, and never spoke, I should 
be shamed to death, I’ve known him ever 
since 1 was a baby, and he’s been so kind to 
me.’** 

“ God bless berl” I cried, choked a little. 

“Said I, ‘baby,’ you know I’m silly 
enough to call her that, yet, says I, ‘ 1 guess 
there wouldn’t be no harm done for either 
of you just to pass the time of day, when 
you do meet.’ And yon don’t know bow 
much that seemed to comfort her; why it 
dried her tears up directly. The dear little 
thing, I hadn’t the heart to torment her,’ 
she’s such a sweet little puss; not a bit 
proud or sarcastic, like her mother. Bear 
knows, I should hardly think she belonged 
to them.” 

My mother looked at me searchingly, as 1 
came in. 

“Father says there has been a little 
trouble,” she said; “what is it?” 

“ Nothing, only I wish I could go off to 
college to-morrow.” 

“ Mr. Windle spoke—sMd something you 
did not like, I fear.” 

“ Mr. Windle, he’s a—a poodlel" 

She burst into her old merry laugh. 


“ You have described him exactly,” sh» 
said, still laughiug. “That’s Just what 
he looks like, but, poor man you know ha 
can’t help bis looks,” 

Four bard working years, a brilliant clos¬ 
ing up, and 1 was a man. A gentleman, it 
will do no harm to say, for that child’s pure 
face kept me pure. My mirror and my 
mother both told me that I was handsome, 
and 1 believed both, as a matter of course. 

On my first arrival at home, I felt there- 
was a change, but in what ? My mother 
seemed to me to be younger and handsomer, 
but that was not it; my father was in better 
spirits than I ever remembered to have seen 
him; our home was imaltered. The same 
cheerful keeping-room, with its well-worn 
carpet, and window full of plants, and yet I 
persisted in thinking there was a change, 

“How are the folks?” I had asked my 
father, as, after the first greeting at the 
depot, we entered the stage together. 

OHAFTEB HL 

A BIBTHIIIOBT FABTT. 

“ I BOTFosK you mean the Windles,” he 
said, smiling, “ Mr. Windle is sick with 
the rheumatism; Mrs. Windle is busy get¬ 
ting up a ball for Bose—it is her birthnight 
on the 17th—and Bose herself is very well, 
I believe.” 

“Sixteen,” I muttered, musingly. 

“ Yes, that’s her age,” said my father, 
laughing. My cheeks felt scarlet. 

“ None but the elite are to be present, I 
suppose,” I said, with some bitterness. 

“Only the elite,” replied my father. 
“ But I have procured a ticket for you." 

“ For me 1” I started, faced him. I could 
scarcely believe that be said it. 

“ Yes, for you.' It is to be a fancyj-dress 
bail, and I hear Miss Bose will go in the 
character of ‘ Morning.’ ” 

“ For me? Why father! how did you ob¬ 
tain it?” 

“Nomatter how I-obtained it, I have 
done so, and all you have to do is to decide 
upon your costume. You are changed, you 
see. Four years have altered you, with 
that mustache.” 

But one thought, but one anticipated 
pleasure pervaded my whole soul. I should 
see Bose, and see her under the most favor¬ 
able circumstances. My father put a purse 
into my band the next morning. 

“Go and older your dress,” he said. 
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“ We wont talk bnalneas till after the party.” 

I hired a court costume, a dress of great 
splendor. My mother was In ecstasies when 
she saw me in it. 

“I procured your admission as Balph 
Huntington,” said my father. 

“And why not in my own name?” I 
asked, hastiiy. 

“For satisfactory reasons. You shall 
know them in time,” said my father. 

Then there.ioos a mystery. 

My ticket admitted me, of course. The 
charmed precincts of the Windle House had 
not been trodden by my feet, since that 
time—sixteen years ago—I first beheld the 
charms of baby Rose. The rooms were 
flooded with light; the walis charmingly 
trimmed with flowers. 

“ You are acquainted with Miss Bose, I 
presume,” I said to a beardless youth with 
whom I bad scraped acquaintance since my 
entrance, and the points of whose velvet 
sleeves seemed to give him great anuoyauce, 
as they dangled down below his knees. 

“ O yes, very well acquainted,” ha re¬ 
plied, catching up the left point, and form¬ 
ing it upon his sleeve. “ Confound these 
things! I wish I dared cut them off. Whyl 
have you never seen her?”. 

“ The last time I met her was nearly two 
years ago.” 

“Indeed; well, she’s changed, of course, 
developed into a splendid little lady. Look 
here, would you pin this down to my side? 
That wont do either. Confound this dress I 
it was the only one to be had, and 1 shall 
feel like a fool—0, there she Isl” 

I looked up suddenly. Our eyes met. I 
don’t know what mine said that she so sud¬ 
denly dropped her glance and blushed. 
Beautiful, most beautiful she was in her 
snow-white gauzy draperies, with sprays of 
silver, and little flashing things—I can’t de¬ 
scribe a woman’s toilet—only know that 
she was beautiful, bewitchingly beautiful, 
and that before a great while I was standing 
at her side. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Huntington, you are 
not so much changed but that I remember 
you?” she asked. 

“ I feared you would not,” was my low 
reply. “ My change of name—” I stam¬ 
mered at that, not well knowing what to 
say. 

“ It was very cunning of you,” she said, 
not seeming to notice my embarrassment; 
“ though in that dress I don’t believe my 


father would recognize you. I am sure my 
mother would not. The last time you 
came, if you remember, Lettice and I met 
you at the cottage; there was a friend with 
you, a young gentleman.” 

“Frank Bassett,” I responded; “he 
proved himself unworthy of my friendship. 
We are not friends now.” 

“Ahl indeed] he seemed a very pleasant 
gentleman, though Lettice, I am afraid —’’ 
She blushed again, and was silent, I un¬ 
derstood her, and if she had gone further, 
should have rejected her frankness. 

“My love, who is that gentleman?” I 
heard her mother ask, after I had led her 
for the second time to her seat. 

“Mr. Huntington.” She looked down 
on her engagement card, her cheeks ablaze. 

“Huntington,” said some one near; 
“ where did I hear or read that a great for¬ 
tune had fallen to a family of that name?” 

“ Indeed?” queried Mrs. Windle. 

“ Yes, I am quite certain that was the 
name.” 

Was that the meaning of the change at 
home? Or had my father, hearing of that 
circumstance, imposed me upon them? 
Kever; I knew my father’s sense of honor 
better than to believe that for an instant, 
so I banished the thought. 

The next day my father inquired about 
tbe party, and expressed an interest to hear 
the minutest particulars. 

“ My boy, you love this rich man’s 
daughter,” he said. 

I could not deny it. 

“And if she loves you she shall be your 
wife, too.” 

I looked up in amaze; Bose Windle the 
wife of a gardener’s son I 

“Listen to me, my boy,” said my father. 
“ For twenty-four years my life has been 
under a cloud. But for your mother 1 think 
I should have hung myself long ago. When 
a young man I was wild, but not vicious. 
One day a terrible crime was committed in 
a foreign city, the city of my birth. The 
murder was traced to me. I had no hand 
in it whatever; but the man who did the 
deed contrived to fasten the suspicion on 
me, and so cunningly that I could not clear 
myself. Finding escape impossible, I fled. 
My father, my brother, all but my mother, 
believed in my guilt. In this town I found 
the situation I uow fill. This heavy beard 
and this arrangement of my hair have been 
quite sufficient disguise. 
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“ Within a month the real murderer has 
confessed, and now my father. Judge Hun¬ 
tington, of Wiltshire, advertises for his son. 
I bare written him, and received an answer 
to my letter. My father is very old. I am 
now his only son, and heir to millions, it 
may be. Thank God! my boy, the bitter 
past has not been without its blessing. I 
can stand now on an equal footing with— 
my master.” The first and only time he 
ever used that word, and by his accent and 
expression I knew what his servitude had 
been to him. 

His next step was to speak to the father 
of Bose. The old man was enraged, both 
at the presence of bis gardener and the mis¬ 
sion he came on, and vowed that if he was 
well he would horsewhip him for the insult. 
My father kept quiet, only laid a short par- 
.agraph on the book the old man was reading. 

‘*Hum—iiow—ha! this aliers the case,” 
cried the old toady, holding it close to his 
eyeglasses. “ Mr.—Mr. Huntington—I’m 
—I’m pleased, I assure you—I congratulate 
you—very fine thing—very satisfactory to 
you—must be. Well, well; this alters the 
case, of course. Yes, yes; alters the case 
very decidedly! I’ll think about it.” 


CHAPTEB IV. 

SOMETHIIJO WBONG. 

“ I’ti. build a regular palace,” said my 
father, laughing. 

“With stained windows?” cried my 
mother. 

“And yoiu* hands that are so little and 
white, darling, shall never be soiled with 
hoiuebold toil again.” That was me. I 
had always been so proud of my mother’s 
hands. 

“Silly boy 1’ ’ But the look and the smile 
both contradicted her words. 

“ You will settle here, then, father?” I 
asked. 

“ Indeed I shall, my boy. I want noth¬ 
ing of the old country but my rights. Since 
my mother has died, all my interest for the 
old home has died out. I sufiered too 
much there, God knows, and have no wish 
to revive old recollections. No, no; here I 
shall make my home. You know, love,” 
—turning to my mother—“the old knoll 
behind the great elm that you have so much 
•admired.” 


“O, you will build there!” cried my 
mother, with sparkling eyes. 

“ Yes, I will build there, and it shall be 
the prettiest house in the country. I will 
make it resemble my old home, with its 
wide staircase and great hall—the hall much 
wider than two of these rooms, my dear. 
And the garden—well,” he laughed, “I 
think 1 shall be my own head gardener; I 
am about perfect now, having served an ap¬ 
prenticeship so long.” 

This was six months after we had come 
into possession of our fortune. My father 
still remained at the little cottage, preferring 
to do so till all the business was settled. 
Lettice, pretty Lettice of tlie great house, 
as we still continued to call it, came down 
three or four days in a week, as often, in 
tact, as she could be spared, to help my 
mother. Lettice was a frank handsome 
girl, undersized, so that she looked younger 
tbtm her ^e. She was, in fact, fully fire 
years older than I, but one would never 
have taken her to be more than eighteen. 

Of late there had come a change over the 
bloomiug face of this handmaiden. Some¬ 
times at my speech to her, any little silly 
word, she turned scarlet, and again she 
eyed me in a defiant manner, or with glances 
that I could not at all understand. This 
bad been going on ever since my return 
from college. 

I had said to herouly that day, “ Lettice, 
what makes you seem so changed? ’ 

“ You know very well. Master Rafe,” 
was her reply, with a severe look. 

“I know mhat very well? What do you 
mean, child?” 

“ O, don’t call me child,” she answered, 
pettishly. “You know I’m older than 
you.” 

“ Really, Lettice, if you are older than I 
am, I must say you act very childishly. I 
am displeased at it. Lattice.” 

Her lips trembled at this, tears came in 
her eyes. 

“ You know I am only a poor girl,” she 
cried, a passionate pleading both in voice 
and eyes. 

“ Well, and what if I do know that? For 
heaven’s sake speak out; don’t talk in 
enigmas.” 

“You ought ndt to treat me so, indeed 
you ought not, Mr. Rafe. What would 
Miss Rose think if I told her?” 

“Mias Bose—if you told her?—told her 
what?” 
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“ Of—of your conduct,” sobbed the girl, 
dinging herself out of the door. 

I stood like one in a maze. 

“ What does the creature mean?” 

I turned over in my mind ail I had 
thought, and said, and done. I could find 
nothing to torment myself about. The girl 
was a fool, or something worse. What 
meant her turning pale and blushing rose- 
red by turns? her conscious looks, her stut- 
terings and stammerings? The longer I 
thought, the more perplexed I grew. 

‘‘ Does it strike you,” I asked my mother 
one day, “ that Lettice grows strange iu her 
ways?” 

” I was thinking of it that very moment,” 
she said, looking somewhat seaicbingly at 
me. “ I have noticed her gazing towards 
you with a strange expression. I hope, 
Kalph, you never trifle with her iu that 
thoughtless manner young men often 
assume.” 

A strange heat broke over me; the next 
moment I felt chill. It had never occurred 
to me that ray innocent little chats with 
this girl, my foolish little speeches, none of 
them savoring in the least of personal gal¬ 
lantry, could have had any weight with her. 
The pretty, vain, foolish, little tiling! ily 
cheeks tingled as I thought—first barely 
hinting it to injself, then dwelling upon it 
with a half-angry vehemence. 

Did the girl think more warmly of me 
than she should? If so, she was a silly lit¬ 
tle fool for her pains; for before Heaven I 
felt myself clear of ever having, in thought, 
word or deed, any intention of provoking or 
in the least stirring her admiration. The 
poor silly little moth! And what if she 
should drop a hint to Rose?—or Bose, no¬ 
ticing her altered looks, should press for an 
explanation. I had thought better things 
of Lettice — poor doomed Lettice, over 
whom the shadow of approaching horror 
was slowly settling, even then. If she 
would say something that would give me 
any chance for an explanation. Well, well, 
lime would tell. 


CHAPTER V. 

AT UOMB. 

.§UFPEB was over, and so was our castle¬ 
building. There would be a moon in the 
early part of the evening. Pretty mother 
Isnghed at me, seeing me step back and 


forth before the small mirror In the keeping- 
room. 

“ Up to the great house, I suppose,” she 
laughed. “What! you’re not going to take 
it all down again?” 

“Bother er.ivats!’ was my reply. “I 
never can tie them nicely.” 

“ Suppose I be your tire-woman?” 

“ 0, gladly, most gladly bend I my neck 
to thee, royal mistress,” I cried, in mock 
grandiloquence, bending on one knee. 

How her silvery laugh rang out! Think¬ 
ing of subsequent incidents, it makes me 
shudder to tliis day when the memory of 
that bit of acting comes before me. I see it 
all—the faint liglit of the early moon silver¬ 
ing my mother’s beautiful face, her soft 
luminous eyes shining into mine, the tiny 
curls escaping liere and there from the 
banded locks, the touch of those little deli¬ 
cate fingers, the satisfaction with which I 
surveyed myself, the loving kiss I laid on 
my mother’s white forehead. 

“Now I’m all right!” 

“ I suppose Rose would think so, if your 
toilet was wrong from head to foot,” re¬ 
sponded uiy mother. 

“ I should be sorry if she did,” was my 
mental reply. 

What anight it was! or rather what a 
iwiJighr. The brown hills flushed with red 
at their tops, the amber shallows by the 
roadside in which was reflected the broad 
honest-faced burdock leaves, and the tiny 
grasses tliat crept up beside them, the 
hedges, in some places deep and dark, and 
the “ Blackmera pool,” as my father had 
always called it, a shallow iiregularly- 
shaped body of water at the foot of two old 
heathery moss-braided rocks, and over 
which grew three stunted willows. It was 
very like a spot of water in his native town, 
father always said, and that was why he 
gave it the name. Ahl black and foul 
might it well be called, that sullen pool, 
with sometimes a star-shadow trembling 
down to its depths, when it could find a 
loophole through the twisted branches. 

It was not a long walk from our cottage 
up to the gieat house, but I lingered, I 
scarcely knew why—lingered to hear the 
bird-twittering in the hedges, to watch the 
little dusters of wild flowers that-would so 
soon be gone—for it was nearing autumn— 
lingered with such a heaven of happiness iu 
my soul as almost made me forget my mor¬ 
tality. I have learned since then to trem- 
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ble.at SDcb bunts of ecstasy; for I verily 
believe the angels were not happier than I 
that beautiful hour. 

Bose was at home, waiting for me in the 
large drawing-room. In my exalted mood, 
even the commonplace took on a new and 
finp loveliness; the roads, the fields, the 
trees, the brown hills, just fading into the 
silvery dimness of faint moonlight—what, 
then, do you think my Bose looked like? so 
lovely i so ethereal I robed in thefieecy mus¬ 
lins she knew 1 loved so well. I recall that 
long wide room, rich with splendors of up¬ 
holstery, the clear sweet essence that seemed 
to waft in from the open window from the 
beds of roses and the long borders of mign¬ 
onette. -1 recall the soft brightness of the 
astrals—gas .we had not there then—how 
deliciously transparent the delicate statu¬ 
ettes cut in marble and ivory seemed, 
standing on their little brackets here and 
there. 

But lovelier, more glorious than all, my 
own human fiower, the sweetest thing God 
ever gave to earth, I whispered. I saw no 
shadows then, for Bose was ever all kind¬ 
ness. I heard no warnings in the wind, 
felt no chill of coming desolation. With 
life and all it held 1 was satisfied. Even a 
leaf could not have been placed on tbe brim 
of my happiness. 

Bose was not quite like her eld self. She 
complained of a slight headache. She had 
tried te sleep it away, aud to will it away, 
she said, and even to laugh it away; but it 
was so obstinatel obstinate as myself in 
some things, with a silvery laugh. 

Her cousin from the city was staying with 
her. Bose wanted me to see her. A quiet 
little thing, she said, who would take it as 
a great favor not to be noticed; but she 
wanted me to see her. And so reluctantly 
1 consented. 

She came in, a plain little thing, an ex¬ 
cellent foil to my splendid Bose, but I knew 
my little girl better than to im^lne she had 
ever thought of the contrast. She loved 
her very dearly, and the timid little creature 
seemed to worship Bose. She played de¬ 
lightfully; lhave seldom heard such exe¬ 
cution. ^se and I waltzed merely to see 
if she could dance away the headache, she 
said, until we Were both too much exhausted 
to stand. 

The clock struck. I counted eleven. It 
could not be, Bose said. I was positive. 
Cousin Haicia had counted it ten—only ten. 


“ 1 should be too sure it was ten,’’ mur¬ 
mured Bose, “ but this head.” She pressed 
her hands on her temples. 

I arose to go. She murmured dissent, 
but I saw that she was very pale. The 
dancing, instead of lessening, bad increased 
the pain. Bose went with me through tbe 
hall, walking languidly, exclaiming as we 
stood together on the top step, how beauti¬ 
ful the evening wasi ijl down the path 
tbe white light struck oat every point that 
yvas capable of glance, and tbe shadows ot 
the trees, clearly cut and veryblack, laid at 
even distances as far as the eye could reach 
across tbe shining avenue. 

I thought of tbe lines of some old poet 
long since mouldering in his grave, and 
could not forbear repeating them aloud: 

“The busy world was still, the solemn mooa 
Smiled forth her silvery b^uty, and the stars, 
like living diamonds in a sea of glass. 
Danced in the sapphire oanopy of heaven." 


“ Just such a night os this,” said Bose, 
smiling. “ 1 often wish I could remember 
such descriptions, but I cannot.” 

“Where’s I.ettice?” cried a quick star¬ 
tled voice. 

"Why?” Bose had sprang from me. 
“ What is it, Hannah?” 

“Nothiugi” The girl was regarding me 
with a cold look, a look of which I thought 
more afterwards than at the moment, 

. “ Isn’t she in the bouse, Hannah?” 

“ 0,1 dare say,” disappearing and shut¬ 
ting tbe door with a slam. 

“ It seems to me they all act queerly of 
late.” 

“Who, dear?” 

“The servants — particularly Lottlco;” 
she added, a moment after, turning to me 
again. 

My face changed; I knew it was observ¬ 
able in tbe clear moonlight, that deep burn¬ 
ing red which would leap to my cheeks. 
Bose saw it, looked searchingly for a mo¬ 
ment, then turned her gaze to the beautifni 
scene without. 

“ Well, I dare not stay longer—that head 
of yours 1” I said, playfully. 

“It is better, I think, for being ontin 
the sir. Did you see a dark figure moving 
down there to the left, among that clump 
of trees?” site asked, hastily and nervously. 

“I saw nothing, my BOse.” 

“I did—or thought I did. TeOj l am 
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poiittre. The figure of a woman. Perhaps 
It Is Lettice.” 

“What would she be doing skulking 
about in that fashion?” 1 asked. 

“ That I don’t know. It Is whispered 
round that Lattice has a lover. If she has 
to go that way to meet him. he must be, I 
should think, rather a sneaking fellow. It 
may be—no matter. I hope she will find 
some one who will make her a good hus¬ 
band. O, I am warm enough,” as I threw 
a handkerchief over her het!d. 

“ But that headache. Qo in, love; I will 


stand here till I see the last glimmer of that 
pretty dress.” 

“A bad sign,” she laughed. 

“Well, then I’ll stay here with my back 
towards it till 1 imagine it is gone. Is there 
any sign for that, except that I love you— 
love you so dearly, so wholly, my own white 
Bose?” 

She was gone, and I took my way home 
in a different direction from that I had 
come by, I wanted to enjoy my happiness 
in solitude. 

[to be oosrmuBD.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIBST SUSPICION. 

What time it was when I returned I 
don't know. Both iny father and mother 
•were' yet up. At the fir.st glance I saw that 
•something had gone amiss. There was a 
dark look on my father*3 face which, from 
having seen so seldom, and so terribly, I had 
learned to fear. My mother’s voice and face 
were Imth sad and an.tious. There was 
jioihiug like reproof in either. 

“Well!’ said my father, sternly. Then 
he got up and walked to the mantelpiece, 
leaning against it heavily. 

“ You are up late for you, arc you not?’’ 
I asked, with as even a voice as X could 
•command. 

“Yes sir—with a purpose.” My father 
brought his brows together. 

“Don’t be too harsh, Hal,” And I saw 
that my mother’s Ups trembled so that she 
could hardly speak. 

“Why, what is the matter? What have 
I done? I am conscious of nothing save the 
happiness I have enjoyed in the company of 
Bose to-night.” 

“Triflerl” cried my father, sternly. 

“ Sir!” I turned rapidly—my eyes, ray 
cheeks felt on fire. “ Do you accuse me of 
trifling— 

“Don’t talk too fast,” he interrupted me, 
coldly. “ I haven’t put my accusation into 
form yet. On your way you met Leitice— 
don’t speak yet, sir; I— 

“ 1 will speak. I neither met nor thought 
•of the girl.” My cheeks burned more hotly 
than ever. 

“ Ralph Huntiugtonl” cried my father, 
And his tones were absolutely awful, “ must 
I tell you—you—” 

“Don’t, Hal, don’t!” cried my mother, 
dinging herself from her seat into his 
Arms. 

“ I can’t bear to see you look so—I can’t 
hear you say tlmt—to our boy—our boy, 
Hal. You promised me you would be calm 
—you have heard only one side.of tiie story 
;yet. If you love me, Hal; don’t give way 


to ill feeling. You never spoke harshly to 
him before in your life, never.” 

“ Well, well—wife—I’ll—I’ll moderate my 
tones—but this touches my honor—I can’t 
be calm as I might under any ordinary out* 
brealv. Boy, I liave tried to teach you from 
your infancy to be good and virtuous.” 

“And I have not done dishonor to your 
teachings, sir,” I said, proudly. 

“And now to hear—to hear this—” His 
voice trembled. “So innocent, so manly!- 
Either you are the devil, Ralph Huntington, 
or you can clear yourself from this charge,” 

“What charge, in Heaven’s name? I 
have heard none. Be kind enough, sir, to 
put an end to this suspense.” 

“ Let me tell him, Hal, O let me tell him! 
If one woman can speak of such things, 
another can, surely. Let me tell him, for 
you are not quite ^our calm, reasoning 
self.” 

My motlrer liad come towards me. I saw 
that she was giiasiiy pale. As for me, I was 
mure shaken tiiau I dared to confess. In¬ 
nocent as I felt of all evil in thought or in¬ 
tention, there seemed some silent and Ur- 
ribie evil presence standing at my elbow. 

I can only think of it now as a woeful im* 
age, holding a heavy pall which it was pres¬ 
ently to throw over me, and from which by 
no efforts could I free myself. 

“ Lot me tell you, Ralph.” She had 
taken my baud; hers ivas as cold as ice. 
Her beautiful eyes were dimmed with weep* 
ing. It was the first time in my life that I 
had seen iier thus affected by any bitter sor¬ 
row. Involuntarily I threw my arms about 
her. My father started forward, angrily. 

“Lot me tell him, Hal,” was ail my 
mother could murmur for tears. My father 
considei*ed for a moment, then put on his 
hat and left the room. Thus we were alone. 

X led my mother to the old settle, and we 
sat down together. 

“ Can you think—do you dream of what 
Iain going to tell you?” she feebly mur¬ 
mured. 

“Something about Letticc,” I said, 
quietly. 
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^'OBalphl’’ She started back as Ust^mg. 

“I thought of that,^’ was xny reply, “ bor 
cause I have lately noticed a change in the 
giri. She used to be candid, and open' 
hearted. Now she is pale, and trembles, 
and creeps about, iand gives me strange 
looks. ‘But what X have to do with the mat¬ 
ter leurely cannot guess,” 

“0 Balph! RalphI but now yotir face 
was white—why do you change so?” 

“Itis absurd, I know it is. I always 
blush at little things, like any girl. I hap¬ 
pened toi think—to. think—well, no matter. 
Y-ou are a long time coaiing to the accusa¬ 
tion, pretty mother.” 

“Bon’t.speak in that light tone,.Balpb, 
don*t! It hurts me. There is but one Balph 
Huntington, you know.”. 

“ Of course I; know that, inoiUer.” 

“And.yo-U are.be!” 

“WeUr . 

“ OiBalphl”—my mother gave another 
long sad gaze—we have b^ard such tid; 
ingsl It would kill me, Balph, if I believed 
it for a moment! But. I cannot,. looking 
into your dear face, I cannot. I must be¬ 
lieve you innocent!” 

“ In Heaven’s name, do they saj 1 have 
committed murder?” I cried, almost losing 
patience. 

“ Listen, Balph. You may remember at 
what hour you left here?” 

“Surely, at a little past six. . That’s 
' what the clock said.” 

“ It was a quarter past seven when she 
came flying in.” 

“ Who, mother? Lettice?” 

“ Do you guess so quickly, boy?” 

“ I know it is concerning Lettice,, mother 
—or at least I feel a consciousness that it 
must be—I hardly know why 1 should, ex¬ 
cept that there have been so many dark 
hints and looks, or strange actions, perhaps 
I should say on her part.” 

Hy mother was silent for a few moments. 

“ Balph, your father went out soon after 
you did, bnt presently came in. You had 
been gone perhaps an hour, when, as we 
were both sitting here,'the door burst open, 
nhd Lettice, pale, frightened and exhausted, 
almost threw herself in. She fell on a chair 
over there. Your father and myself both 
sprang up, terrified. ^Mr« Huntington! 
Hrs. Huntington 1’ she cried, wildly, ^Xmust 
tell you that l will not have him persecute 
me so. Does he know what a poor weak 
^thing l am? Does he tortore me because 


be.thlphs-^because be thinks—^O, it is too* 
bad'-rcruel to lueT-^unjust to Bose—Rose 
who worships, him; yes, I can say that—^ 
^se who worships .him I’ We both ran to¬ 
wards her, too much astonished to speak^ 
for she.seemed to be fainting”. 

“ But, great heavens!” Icrldd: 

“Stop! heal’ me out!” saul my mother. 
“ 1 went towards her, and caught her from 
falling. Poor child! I never saw such a 
change in any one. The color bad died 
wholly out of her cheeks, and hbr eyea 
seemed l.ifted despairingly. ‘Lettice,’ I 
said, ‘ you are surely, beside yourself, child. 
Of what do you accuse, iny boy? I never 
knew him to do a dishonorable act.* * Nor 
I before—he came home tliis time,’ said 
Lettice, faintly. ‘But he has taken advan¬ 
tage of me. 0, indeed he has, and that 
cruelly; for I have no parents, no home of 
my own; I am poor and humble, and he 
can’t love me as lie says—he ’—and her sobs 
stopped her, poor girl!” ■ 

“Love—the devil!” I crled, scoin In ray 
voice and gesture. ‘ “ Why, mother, the girl 
is stark staring inad! She’s a maniac as 
true as there’s a God in heaven. Love Let¬ 
tice Hadley I persecute her! Pm ashamed 
of you, mother, if you believed her Idle rav** 
ihgs for a moment against the son who iias 
loved and honored you too sincerely to tri¬ 
fle with the happiness of the humblest wo¬ 
man living.” 

My mother stood before me, regarding ine 
with mournful eyes. Her face suddenly 
lighted up. 

“ I didn’t believe her, Balph—In my very 
inmost soul 1 did not believe her; but your 
father had been listening while she was 
saying this, and Hal, dear and honored as 
he is, can be unreasonable. All men con¬ 
demn each other quicker than women will 
condemn them, I suppose. He grew quite 
white with anger, and he questioned and 
cross-questioned poor Lettice, till she came 
near fainting again. Then she talked more 
coherently. She seems to think you have 
been trifling with her for a long time; that 
you have waylaid her at unseasonable hours, 
sending messages that you wished to see 
her to give some word to Miss Bose, beg¬ 
ging her to meet you in out-of-the-way 
places, in the walks, sometimes after, you 
have spent the whole of a long evening with 
Miss Bose,” 

“What does it mean? What an uncon¬ 
scionable scoundrel she must think me, if 
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•^bat therQ con bd no if. I never met her 
in this way. 1 never spoke a word of love, 
faogbl to her in my life, never! I have 
joked with her as I would with any girl I 
had known from my babyhood; bntl never 
met her by appointment in my life, so help 
me— 

^^EushlhnshP my mother’s voice sound¬ 
ed shrill; ** don’t take any needless oath. 1 
believe you. We have only to wait pa¬ 
tiently for the solution of this mystery. I 
am so troubled about iwhe singular hallu¬ 
cination of this girl, I mean. She seems 
right enough In all other matters; she Is 
sane on every other topic.” 


CHAPTER Vn. 

ANTICIPATED TBOUBLE. 

Ht father came in, still angry and heated. 
I could see that. The words of a suffering 
woman had been gospel-true to him. 

**WellI” he said, and stopped half way 
to a seat, **had he any excuse toofierfor 
the dastardly deed ? Winning a poor girl’s 
love for his sport! It’s hard to believe of 
son of mine.” 

1 was about to answer In a rage, but my 
mother stopped me. 

“Hal,” she exclaimed, “you have said 
too much. Don’t—” 

“ Whatl you’ve not told him, then, that 
the miserable creature confessed her weak¬ 
ness, confessed that she loved him—that he 
had tempted her—-that—” 

“O don’t. Hall” almost shrieked my 
mother, and again she threw herself into 
his arms. 

“My love, we must face this thing; we 
must tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—ay, and bear what 
comes, bear what comes I” 

He had spoken in a milder voice; my 
mother’s distress had moved him. As for 
me, I was at my wit’s end. What to say, 
what evidence of my complete innocence to 
bring, I could not think. My soul was in a 
tumult. Some unknown horror possessed 
it. I trembled inwardly. So then it was 
true that poor Lettice loved me. That was 
the meaning of the sudden starts, the often 
shudders, the growing pale and red by turns 
—this accusation! Wretched woman I Al¬ 
ready it bad occurred to me that she was so 
carried away by her foolish, almost guilty 
passion, that she bad planned this miserable 


attack, deliberately aocusiog me.of what in 
her very soul she knewto be utteriy entirely 
false. Tet this was so unlike thei good; 
truthful Lettice I had always known. But' 
what might not the girl have confessed, as; 
my father called it? My blood grew coUh 
Suppose her tainted in ever so faint a de^ 
gree with insanity, what havoc might she 
not make of my happiness? And Bose, in¬ 
nocent. loving, beautiful Rose; she, too 
might be made to suffer. What to do and 
say I knew not. I was at my wit’s end. 

“Father,” I said, “you have never be- 
fore doubted my word. Why should you 
now?” 

“ Then what does it mean? She told her 
story straight enough.” 

“ It means one of two things; either the 
woman is crazy, or, misguided by passion, 
she is determined to make her claim on one 
who never dreamed of approaching her In 
any other than a spirit of pure friendlilness. 

I think, however, she will have to do some* 
thing more than concoct lies and then swear 
to them, if she wants to separate Rose and 
me.” 

“But she was always a good truthful 
girl. 1 liked Lettice from her child¬ 
hood.” 

“ Sometimes the mind is suddenly shocked 
from its balance,” Isatd. “If she has al¬ 
lowed herself wickedly to covet that ^hlch 
is forbidden, the devil has entered in, and 
she acts In obedience to bis wicked wlIL 
The whole thing, however, is a mystery.” 

“Then you did not meet her to-night on 
your way to Windle’s?” 

“ I surely did not; my oath could not be 
more solemn than this denial.” 

“ Well,” my father drew a long breath, 
“we must leave it for time to decide; but 
if Windle hears it, you know—” 

My heart stood still. The old roan had 
not grown tolerant with age, and he was 
indnn and suffering. If he heard of it, if 
Lettice, his favorite servant, should tell 
him her story, and make it sound so plaus¬ 
ible as to deceive a clear cool head like my 
father’s, what sort of an effect would it 
have on him? He might shoot me, in his 
reckless madness; he would certainly re¬ 
fuse to let Bose see me at all. He might 
suddenly leave the country. 

“ What can we do to the girl to buy her 
silence?” I cried, In the first overwhelming 
fear. 

“Buy! buy!” cried my father. “Iwonld 
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bay no man’s silence, or woman’s, either. 
She most be made to tell the truth. You 
must be faced with her; she shall then tell 
everything that she has to tell against your 
integrity of purpose, and you must stand or 
fall by the verdict of justice.” 

” Madness!” I cried. ” Did you not, sir, 
come near losing 3 our own life by the im¬ 
putation that was cast upon you? Were 
you not^an innocent man—called a raur- 
•derer?” 

My father turned as pale as any corpse. 

” I dislike to bring that matter to your 
Tecollectlon— 

“Never mind, boy, never mind; we wont 
«peak of it. 1 believe you, and can trust 
yon, of course. You have never willfully 
deceived me, that I can most truly declare. 
But something must be done with this poor 
girlt That which she showed to-nigbt was 
no simulation, but real, deep, unfeigued 
distress. She is doubtless laboring under a 
hallucination. I pity the poor creature 
most sincerely.” 

“ It would seem as if Kose must have no¬ 
ticed the iteration in her maid,” said my 
mother, when we two were talking it over 
in my own room. My mother had followed 
me thither, and sat where the soft moon¬ 
beams Uirew a halo of almost divine splen¬ 
dor over her dear face and figure. 

“1 think she has, mother,” I said, 
thoughtfully, mentally recurring to the 
time she stood with me upon the steps at 
the great house, when I»knew she as read¬ 
ily as my mother,, afterward, saw me change 
color. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tim STBOnii AT MI0NIOBT. 

“ She said it seemed to her that all the 
servants acted strangely of late, and 1 have 
observed it myself,” I said, taking a seat at 
my mother’s feet. 

“ Then Lettice has spread this liorrible 
story, I fear.” 

“No, no, mother; don’t bint at such a 
possibility.” And I felt myself shudder. 
** If they are makiug it common talk, it 
can’t be long before it gets to the ears of 
Bose or her parents. Mother, what’s to be 
done about it? I do feel seriously alarmed.” 

My mother sat looking out thoughtfully. 
All at once she started. 

“See, my boy, is not that the figure of a 


woman? Xicok beyond the two oaks; you 
will notice the outlines on one side. Yes, 
it is. 1 saw her move from one tree to the 
other. She seems to be watching for some 
one.” 

“ Can it be Lettice^ mother?” 

“Why should she walk there, Ralph, at 
this hour? An unprotected woman would 
be best off at home.” 

“There she goes, swiftly towards the 
house,” cried my mother. 

The woman was almost running now. 
This was strange; nothing of that kind hod 
ever been seen before on the Wiudle 
grounds. If it was Lettice, she must be 
crazy to give way to such freaks. 

*’It would be easy jumping out here and 
following her,” I cried. 

“No, no,” my mother recoiled; “have 
nothing whatever to do with it God shields 
the iunocent. But O, my boy I it seems to 
me we have all been too happy of late. 
Sometimes 1 think it cannot last” 

’,‘Wbat! you, too, iiave forebodings?” I 
asked. 

“Why?” My mother’s clear eyes were 
fastened upon mine. 

** Because I have bad some superstitious 
notions of iaie—psbawl don’t let it trouble 
you, mother. Wbat barm can come, even 
of this foolish slander? I am not afraid of 
it. As you say, God shields the innocent 
We must have more faitii in him, mother.” 

“ I will tr>' to.” I saw thathereyes were 
dim with tears, and indeed my own eyes 
felt uncomfortably moist. I could not 
shake off that cloudy uupleasant sensation 
of something timt had happened, or was 
going to happen, after my mother bad left 
me. I felt as if there was a presence in 
the room that I should not care to meet. 
Something that was continually thinking or 
plotting about me. I stood at the window 
for a long time looking out, now upon the 
waning moonlight. The grounds were not 
so sharply defined as they had been an hour 
ago. The soft sweet light of the blessed 
moon had drawn up all the sparkling arrow- 
tips that had been lodged in the dark foli¬ 
age of the trees. Things began to take on 
uncertain shapes, shadows to waver to and 
fro with less light between them and the 
objects they tremulously defined. There 
were but few lights in the upper windows 
of the house that loomed up nearly a quar¬ 
ter of a mile off. 

I seemed to have lived an age in the short 
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evening so crowded with events. I pictured 
to myself the. grief and astonishment of 
Bos^ if Lettice should go to her with her 
strange unreal sfo^. Lettice could so 
work upon her gentle heart—she was all 
sympathy for the suffering. At all events, 
I hoped Lettice in lier madness would spare 
her to-night. In all probability Rose would 
have gone to bed. 

I beard my father walking to and fro in 
the next room. He must have been sliaken 
indeed to be thus unstrung, for he was a 
good sleeper, and generally in bed by a 
primitive hour. , 

How to meet this altogether unlooked-for 
trial I did not know. I tried to recall the 
times I had met Lettice, and when I first 
began to notice these strange symptoms. 
She had never been reserved with me before 
I left for college, and I was well grown 
then. To be sure 1 had often laughed and 
jested, promising to brjng her home a beau. 
She was a remarkably fine-looking girl, and 
very well bred. Ko stranger would have 
taken her for a menial, and in former days 
she had been more like a valued friend to 
both Rose and mj>.elf. After I came from 
college 1 remembered she had been some¬ 
what more reserved, but still seemed to 
consider me a friend. 1 noticed that my 
foolish little compliments made ber blush, 
and that she did not retort as formerly, with 
merry jesting. When she began to come 
with my mother, then her demeanor was 
very much altered, then she became shy—* 
frightened, I sometimes ihought — and 
more thau once 1 caught her stealing fur¬ 
tive glances at me. I had given her three 
or four pretty presents, but these she re¬ 
ceived as if under constraint, scarcely tliank- 
ing me, and immediately leaving the room. 
What did it mean? The m5re I pustzled 
and perplexed my brains, the more hope¬ 
lessly bewildered I grew. Her bearing had 
seemed to say sometimes, I will keep dark, 
or keep the secret, for your sake.*' At 
least that was the way X interpreted it now. 

And wliat if some sudden cloud should 
overspread the heaven of our happiness— 
Rose and I, engaged lovers as we were? 

But could such a thing be possible? Had 
not those been tbe same to me, those last 
few hours? Not by all the Ughtnings in 
the universe, nol There had been a some¬ 
thing different iu her manner. I saw it 
now. When bad she ever called in a third 
person before? There bad been company 


in tbe house—relatives, too—and she bad 
not wished any other presence than mine. 
The cold perspiration started from every 
pore. Trouble was coming then; I was 
sure of it Her mother, a foolish,-proudr 
pettish woman, had never liked mo, even 
after she found that I was beir to a for¬ 
tune. I seldom saw her. I knew that sh& 
was averse to the marriage, because my 
father had been her husband’s gardener. 
Was this thing a plot to which Letricc had 
lent herself? 1 could not think it of the- 
always true frank-spoken girl. And yet 
finer minds than hers had been, before now, 
tempted to duplicity. And her love for me, 
if indeed t'<ere was anything in that partoi 
her confession, had impelled her to take 
some sort of revenge. I looked at the mat¬ 
ter ill every light L could think of. My 
father had ceased his monotonous walk; I 
could no longer hear voices. I threw my¬ 
self down on the small couch that stood 
near juy window, thinking to compose my¬ 
self previous to retiring for the night, but 
before I knew it, 1 had fallen asleep. . 

Visions of horror passed before my eyes 
in that world whither ray dreams carried 
me. I was in every imaginable trouble. 
On sea, striving to save Rose in the midst 
of storm-tossed billows; looking down 
frightful precipices, where, it seemed as if. 
she lay at the bottom, crushed out of all 
shape; then in stifled rooms, where the 
flames lapped red tongues through every 
crack and crevice,.and no help near; finally 
we stood near the Blackmere pool, and 
with a singular movement Rose lifted up 
her hands, looked at me with eyes whose 
expression I can never forget, and cried, in 
au awful voice: 

“Murder, murder, raurderl’* 

I sprang to my feet. Was it an illusion 
still ? Or did I bear that most awful of all 
cries on the stillness of the midnight air? 
It was liorribly quiet as I groped my way 
about the room; a stifled kind of a quiet, 
unnatural, and that excited rao almost to 
fear, though I am no coward. It seemed a 
long time before I found tbe matches, and 
then a longer before I could ignite one. 
Either my band was nerveless, or the damp 
atmosphere had very much affected the 
phosphorus. During that interval of sus¬ 
pense, that terrified cry haunted me. It 
seemed to be Rose, always Rose. Could it 
be that any danger threatened my darling? 
My hands began to shake: I was for the 
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first time in my life almost helpless through 
nerronsness. I had often laughed at my 
mother in her description of this disease, 
for disease it must become ultimately, in 
some temperaments. 

At last I had a light—looked round my 
room. Nothing had been disturbed, no¬ 
body was there. I fancied I heard move¬ 
ments in the next chamber, but after a few 
listening moments, all was still. What 
next to do? To lie down and sleep was 
simply Impossible. That cry and thoughts 
of Rose troubled me. Had 1 dreamed it, or 
had the awful voice wakened me from 
sleep? How could I tell! And then my 
forebodings about Rose took full possessiou 
of me. To rest was utterly impossible. A 
half insane desire possessed me to go up to 
the great house and see, as far as 1 could 
judge by outward appearances, if every¬ 
thing was safe. 1 had dreamed of fire; it 
might be that I was thus warned of danger. 
I placed my light safely, and sprang from 
my window. It was only a few feet to a 
lower L, and the spring from thence to the 
ground was easily accomplished. 

Hardly sooner attempted than done. The 
night was dark now; still, not so dark as 
the surrounding objects, and the narrow 
path that led into the main avenue could 
be seen with more or less distinctness, 

CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNPLEASANT MEETINQ. 

I FELT yet like one in a dream. So vivid 
had been the impressions of danger which 
haunted me, and in connection with me, 
my darling sweet Rose. My heart beat with 
apprehension. There might be some cause 
for my frightful dreams; the house might 
be on fire, though no fiame shone as yet. 
I thought once there was a singular bright¬ 
ness in the direction of the stables, and 
quickened iny steps. I knew by the in¬ 
creasing narrowness of the path that I was 
nearing the pool, and in the midst of all my 
fears, calculated with precision how many 
steps I should take to come opposite it. 
Suddenly 1 heard hurried breaths, wild 
frightened pantings. What could it be? If 
one of the savage watchdogs was free of 
his chain, my life was not worth mnch. I 
felt for my olaspkuife, and Opened it; de¬ 
termined to defend myself against the dan¬ 
gerous beast. The panting increased; an¬ 


other moment, and someone had me down; 
■I fell, ray knife leaping from my hand. 
The blow had stunned me a little, but I 
knew immediately that the flying intrqder 
was a man. I lifted myself in the dark¬ 
ness, gathered my thoughts, and listened in¬ 
tently. The man was far enough from me 
by this time; I could still hear his faintly 
fleet footsteps Who could he be, thus 
ruuniiig as for life? What had he been 
doing in the grounds at this hour? Was 
some one ill at the house? Was Rose 
. worse, and had they despatched one of the 
servants for the doctor? It was the nearest 
. way to the heart of the town; through our 
more humble walks. But then there were 
horses always ready,, and in a case of life 
and death Mr. Windle would never have 
sent off a servaut on foot. . 1 stretched my 
hand about lor my knife, which was a very 
valuable one my father had given me, but I 
could not find it. I knew I was very near 
Blackmere pool, and the knife , might have 
been thrown in there by the force of the 
fall, for 1 came down heavily. 1 raised my¬ 
self on my hands and knees, and went for¬ 
ward, still searching, but couid not lay my 
hand on the knife. Presently the ground 
felt very wet among the roots, as I was 
fumbling here and there, unwilling to give 
up the search. I thought at the moment it 
was very strange, and then threw out my 
hand to find a dry spot, and so wipe my fin¬ 
gers on the grass. As I lifted myself, I 
took out my pocket-handkerchief to finish 
the process of drying, and then stopped to 
think for a moment. What bad sent me 
out at this hour? Merely a foolish dream, 
which was the result of intense excitement, 
and the pressure of trouble on my mind. 
All was still now. The light in the direc¬ 
tion of the stables had died away, or had 
never existed. The wind blew soft and 
cool from the west; what need of my con¬ 
tinuing my progress towanls the bouse? 
The man I had met was probably an un¬ 
successful pilferer; perhaps he had been 
stealing fruit, or had poisoned the watch¬ 
dogs, whose vicious tempers were well 
known. Still moving on, and on, as 1 con¬ 
jectured, I would at all events have the 
satisfaction of looking at the house, at the 
particular window where my love had 
smiled on me so often.' It might please 
her to know that sometimes T watched 
there. Her headache might have driven 
sleep away, and she might be up. Igrati- 
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fied myself with a thousand foolish fancies, 
and was soon far enough away from the vi¬ 
cinity of the pool where I had fallen. Oc¬ 
casionally I felt a chill; It did not seem to 
he caused by the cold, for the night was 
mild, though my clothes, white linen and 
camlet, were not quite a protection against 
even that soft night air. 

I had reached the house. All was dark; 
no light at any window. I walked back 
and forth a few moments, childishly happy 
that I was so near Bose, and she uncon¬ 
scious of it, when I heard footsteps again. 
A man came from the servants* side of the 
house, bearing a lantern, in which a bit of 
wax candle was dimly burning, 1 knew 
him; it was Gordon, one of the hands who 
had care of the horses. 

“Ah, Gordon 1 that you?’’ I said. 

He seemed surprised, winking and blink¬ 
ing as he was. 

“Ay, Mr. Huntington, it’s I. Jones 
waked me, saying as there was uncommon 
noises about, and as Jinny Bates was sick 
to-day, 1 thought ’twould be no barm to 
give her a look, Mr. Grinder thinks more 
o’ her than all the rest o’ the horses put 
together. But if Jones fooled me, I’ll give 
him a blessing. You are up late, Mr. 
Kalph.’’ 

“ Yes, I couldn’t sleep, and I thought I’d 
take a turn. To tell you the truth, I saw a 
light off here, and thought maybe you 
might be afire.’’ 

“ I reckon there’s no danger o’ that,’’ he 
said, and turned to the stable. 

“1 mot a fellow skulking round. 1 called 
after him; be was running at a pretty hard 
pace down by the pool. Been stealing 
fruit, I guess.’’ 

“By Jingsl I’d like to have caught 
hlml” ho cried, stopping short. “ One of 
bur Bartlett's been stripped clean. I’d like 
mighty well to have caught him at it. Well, 
good-night, Mr. Ralph.’’ 

“Good-morning, rather,” I answered, 
hearing some distant clock strike three. I 
took a turn round the house to satisfy my¬ 
self thoroughly that there was nothing to 
fret about, and then leisurely moved back 
on my homeward way, loitering much in 
the same manner as usual; for when any¬ 
thing occupied my mind I was always slow 
of motion. Thinking never yet accelerated 
my speed, as it does in some persons. 

My window was gained, and, noiselessly, 
as 1 thought, I slipped Into my room. The 


candle bad gone out, but l was now too 
thoroughly wearied to ligbtit. I undressed 
hastily, and tumbled into bed. Still fol¬ 
lowed by unpleasant visions, my mother, I 
thought, came to my bedside, dressed all in 
white, holding a dim light, and there stood 
weeping and praying over me. I asked her 
why she was troui-led. 

“O my child! the avengers of blood are 
on your track,” she moaned. At which I 
seemed to tremble and shiver in my sleep. 

In the morning I felt feverish and thirsty. 
That disagreeable haunting sensation that 
follows after any unhappy occurrence, af¬ 
fected me unpleasantly, even before I fully 
realized what had taken place. It was past 
my usual hour for rising, and I tried by my 
haste to redeem the time. As I was plung¬ 
ing my hands into the wash-basin, a sight 
for which I was not prepared struck me 
with horror; my hands were covered In 
streaks and spots with blood. I never shall 
forget the sensation with which I stood 
spellbound, rooted to the spot, and gazed 
upon it. Then I had cut myself with my 
knife on falling. But no, there was no 
wound, not the slightest mark of even an 
abrasion. My nose had bled then; it must 
have bled. I examined my shirt, my nos¬ 
trils; no trace of the vital fluid there. Then 
all at once the vicinity of that black pool 
came up before me, and the surprise I ex¬ 
perienced at finding the ground wet. My 
handkerchief! I caught at the thin camlet 
dresscoat, hanging over the chair, and 
pulled the handkerchief from the pocket. 
Gracious Providence I that too, was covered 
with blood, in great spots and blotches. My 
strength seemed to leave me for a moment. 
What did it mean? what could it mean? 
The blood was certainly not mine; whose 
then? A weakness, almost a faintness, 
came over me, witli the recollection of that 
voice, which, perhaps, bad not been, after 
all, a dream; that shrill suffering cry of 
murder. 

I trembled as I dressed myself, throwing 
the clothes I had worn but yesterday in a 
heap by the side of the bed, and putting on 
fresh garments. I was in estrange state of 
restlessness, not knowing whether to speak 
of the matter to my mother, or not. The 
breakfast bell rang before I was ready to go 
down. 

“ We are all late this morning,” my father 
said, moodily; as for my mother, she either 
could not or would not meet my eye. I had 
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alwaya before tUa biased ber on comi^ 
down stairs; this morning 1 somehow felt 
an aversion to meeting her; I could not tell 
why. Her face, too, had lost all its sweet¬ 
ness of expression, and looked haggard, 
almost old. 

“ You are not well, mother,” I said at 
last, as she handed me my coffee. 

‘‘ No; 1 have passed a sleepless night,” 
with a strange despairing glance at me, that 
went to my heart, as if 1 had been the veri¬ 
est criminal. 

There was little said at the table, hly 
father was unusnally moody, almost irrita¬ 
ble. It was a glorious morning; I remom- 
her to this hour how sweetly the birds sang, 
and how 1 thought to myself, we ought ail 
of us to be happier than we are' in this 
bright beautif lU day. And still some unac¬ 
countable oppression weighed me down. 

I took my bat to go out; walked as far as 
the outer door, but something in the fair 
clear beauty of the sky seemed to smite me. 
1 ought not to be happy; 1 ought not to re¬ 
joice. There was something wrong; some¬ 
thing miserably, awfully wrong, and some 
way I had been instrumental in bringing it 
about—yethow? Poor Lettice haunted me. 
I thought of her wandering over the grounds 
like an uneasy spirit; 1 thought of her suf¬ 
fering under her strange hallucination, and 
pitied her. I contrasted her probable feel¬ 
ings with my own. If Rose loved me not, 
then should 1 be of all men the most miser¬ 
able. But then if she had lied, if inclina¬ 
tion, and envy, and jealousy had got the 
better of her womanliness; if she had gone 
to Bose—O, if she had gone to Rose with 
this same story—gone to her in her pretend¬ 
ed anguish and tears, and pale cheeks and 
waneyesl Hy blood ran cold. 

And now 1 had to endure an added misery. 
I was sitting with the paper in my hand, 
which my father had relinquished to me. 
My mother was moving in her usual way— 
no, not in her usual way, for the little 
snatches of song, the loving question, the 
merry laugh were wanting, and she went 
silently from point to point. Yet, though 
her tongue was mute, I felt that she ques¬ 
tioned me. Ah! questioned and doubted. 
I felt that her eyes were upon me, with the 
quick stealthy glances that had so annoyed 
me in Lettice. However I shifted the 
paper, I knew that they pierced through it, 
those eager, unhappy,* doubting eyes. It 
angered mo at last, though 1 would say noth¬ 


ing. 1 dashed down the paper,, but so .vio¬ 
lently that she started, and turned pale. I 
would not even look her way, but taking my 
hat, again sauntered to the door. 

My father was coming forward. 

“ Ralph, where’s your knife?” he asked. 

Did the evil one put it into his head to 
ask that question? I bad totally forgotten 
about my knife. 

“ I—I lost it,” was my reply. “ I was 
just on the point of going to look for it.” 

“Lost it?” 

“Yes——dropped it up by the pool—it 
was dark—and——thought I would leave 
it till morning, Did yon want it for any¬ 
thing particular?” 

“ Only to get yopr initiala engraved,” he 
answered. “ My father’s and mine are on 
it, and 1 thought as 1 was going down to 
'Voorsts, I’d see to it. But in heaven’s 
name, find it, Ralph, it is an heirloom, you 
know, and of costly workmanship. 'Ton 
will certainly find it.” 

“ O, there’s no doubtl only—^I hope it 
didn’t get in the pooh Still, if it did, I can 
find it, after some trouble. I think I’ll go 
look, now.” 

CHAPTER X. 

FOUND nf laa pool. 

“ What’s that?” cried my father, as the 
bum of confused voices sounded on the air, 
five or six speaking at once. Presently 
coming round a bend in the walk, a strange 
group appeared. 

My very heart stood still for a moment. 
1 fancied it would never beat again. 

Something swayed between two tall men, 
something like a human body, the end of a 
bright shawl tra'iling in the dust. The group 
grew silent, seeing my father and me. I 
felt like one in a nightmare. Something 
whispered to my startled consciousness, that 
that dead or dying thing, that burden sway¬ 
ing from side to side, the scarlet shawl fol¬ 
lowing its every motion, was poor, poor Let¬ 
tice. I know not why, but every part of 
my frame seemed imbued with the impres¬ 
sion. 

“ "What’s that, boys? what’s the matter?” 
cried my father, in a changed voice. 

“ It’sBummat we found up here,” replied 
oldEngUshGeorgethecoacbmaut. “^TjWOre 
easier to bring it to the cottager H{aste(.belti’ 
sick, and Miss Bose not over welL” 
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“Good God! what docs It mean, boys!” 
«ri^ my father again, more horrified. 

My mother came to the door. A low 
Wild cry of anguish escaped her lips. 

“ Put it on the heuch outside here, men,” 
my father said, turning to forbid my mother 
the sight. 

• “ If you please, I thiuk there’s life there 
still,” muttered old English George. “The 
body’s not cold, missus,” appealing to my 
mother. 

“ Bring it in then—on the lounge over 
there. Who has been for the doctor, any¬ 
body?” 

They had not thought of that. Now one 
of them set oS at great speed. 

My mother possessed course, but I had 
never seen her so ghastly, so deathly. 

“ To think they should bring her here of 
all places, O my God!” she moaned. 

I stood outside, almost incapable of mo¬ 
tion. A sudden' horror, worse than any of 
the previous fear, had seized me. Hers 
was probably the blood that had stained me. 
I had been out at that late hour; my knife 
would be found. 1 turned cold from head 
to foot. I believe I felt for a moment al¬ 
most as guilty as if I had been the veritable 
culprit. Still no one knew of my midnight, 
or rather morning rambles. Yes, the old 
man who had met me going to the stable. 
Confosienl What had led him out at that 
hour of all others? Such a circumstance 
might not occur again in a score of years. 
Was there some spiritual league against me? 
Were the powers of darkness plotting and 
conspiring to overthrow my peace? Truly 
the cry I heard was no dream. Poor Let- 
ticel if I had only been wide awake at that 
moment; though I might not have saved 
her, t could have brought the scoundrel, her 
assassin, to justice. Doubtless that was he 

[to bb 


who ran against'me, his foul work ended. 

My brain grew dizzy; all these thoughts 
and a hundred forebodings ran through my 
mind, \yhile they were taking in the body 
and placing it decently on the lounge. 

Meanwhile my father questioned English 
George. 

“ You see me and Tim was coming down 
this way, coming for to go to the village to 
order some more of them oats master thinks 
so much of, when we sees the grass stained 
and trampled. Says I, ‘ Tim, the’s been 
some foul work here, I’m feared.’ Tim 
said sure enough he were afraid there were, 
and we followed up the marks till we come 
to some signs. Them signsdecided us, and 
we kept on till we got opposite the pool, 
ye’re aware of, Mr. Huntington.” 

My father boWed bis head. 

“ Well, when we got there, sure enough 
we did see a sight. There were poor Let- 
tice, poor gel I dead an’ stiff; as I thought. 
She had been dragged, ye see, some ten or 
twelve yards, nighly as we can reckon, arter 
the blow’d been given, and tumbled inter 
the pool. But whoever did it, did his work 
awkwardly, for she were thrown in so’t her 
head and shoulders was out o’ water; and 
the cold of the water or snthin’ stopped the 
blood.” 

“ It’s a strange thing altogether; a very 
strange thing,” said my father, and I noticed 
that all this time his eyes avoided mine; 
nor would he look at or speak to me. 

“ Does Mias Rose know anything of the 
matter?” I asked. 

“No; not sword. We thought the old 
gentleman and her had better be kept out 
o’ the hearing on’t, if ’twere possible.” 

“ It’s a very strange affair,” my father 
said again, shaking his bead. ^“I think 
you’d better keep quiet for a time.” 

JONTINUBD.] 
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[concluded.] 


[This story was commsnced in the 
CHAPTER XV. 

ACCUSED BY THE VICTIM. 

My father sat down wearily like an old 
man. He listened, his face shaded by his 
hand, as 1 told my story. 

“It is unlikely,” he muttered. 

1 arose in a rage. 

“ Ton do not believe me—I—your son—a 
Huntington—am a liar, tbenl” 

“ 1 did not say I did not believe you. Sit 
down. Ge ting in a passion will not help 
your case in tlie least. I was listening as— 
as a—man in the ju y-box might—God help 
usl It sounds so improbiible. You being 
out at that liour—in the dark—hearing some 
animal approach, panting—a dangerous dog, 
as you tbougbi—taking out your knife—be¬ 
ing run against—knocked down just in that 
spot-your knife flying from you—it soimds 
so wild, so iuiprobablel Good God! could 
you find no other hour in which to go prowl¬ 
ing about?” 

“ It was a most unwise, most childish 
thing, I admit, but it was done—and if you 
will iiuestion old Gordon whom I met, he 
will tell you I spoke to him about it, sup¬ 
posing the fellow to be skulking about after 
the fruit.” 

“ Old Gordon has spoken to me. He’s an 
ignorant, wooden-headed Irishman, as opin¬ 
ionated and full of conceit as a nut is full 
01 meat. lie just puts that down against 
you, and. believes, I think in bis soul, that 
you committed the deed. Lettice has been 
strange lately, and she being never over¬ 
wise, iias talked of what she told us. Ah! 
my God! if only we ha.l been spared tbatl” 
And his head fell on his folded arms. 

•• Father, you must believe me—you must 
have faith in me;” I cried. 

My inother came up at that moment. 

'■ Father, they want you,” site said— 

“ they have come to take iter testimony.” 

“What! h;is .she spoken?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” With a long grieving glaiiee at 
me, ** ye.s, she has spoken several times.” 

My lather went down stairs; fereptdown 


Aprii JVumber of the ifar/azfne.] 

after him, standing in the door just Inside 
the keeping-room. Two or three official 
gentlemen were there—one of them the 
corotter. Lettice laid quite still and white, 
iiotbing moving save her eyes, and they so 
soleniit in the death-light, that I could not 
look at them for tears. She seemed to shud¬ 
der as my father went towards her, and 
glance in a terrilied way Iteyond him. 

“Are you sure you are perfectly calm, per¬ 
fectly free from itialice in giving this testi¬ 
mony?” asited her interrogator. 

“ Perfectly sure,” said Lettice, in a faint 
voice—“ m.ay God forgive me as I forgive.” 

“And the man who committed this deed 

Was Ralph Ilimtiiigtou, son of Mr, 
Harry Huntington.’* 

I felt myself growing livid, less with hor¬ 
ror than anger. 

base lie! a most outrageous accusa* 
tioul” I exclaimed, coining out into the 
light. 

Lettice Bliuddercd again. I trembled 
with passionate indignation; my father had 
falleii strengthless into a chair. 

“ Remember there is scarcely a hope that 
you can live,” said the man, coolly, pausing 
but a moment, betraying no astonishment 
— “what you say now will go before you 
into eternity—into the presence of God. 
This young man standing here—was this 
the one?” 

Lettice cried and moaned feebly, like a 
little helpless child. 

“ It toa^i he—I’m so sorry to say it. Why 
did you ask me? Why did I tell? God 
help me—to bring such sorrow here! ^Vhy 
did you ask me? Why did I tell?” she kept 
wailing. 

“ How did you know it was tlie—it was 
lhi.s mail?” He had nearly said prisoner. 

My heart grew colil. 

“ O, 1 saw him. The moon had not gone 
—iheic was light enough—do you think I 
would not know hla face? He thought I 
would tell— hrr —and grew angry. I doii t 
think he meant to do ii—no, no—it in 
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s momeDt of passion— I was not so weak as 
he thought me—O, it has been a miserable 
trial. He had only to leave me alone, but 
he would not.” 

I stood like one stunned. Evidently the 
girl believed every word she said—believed 
me to have been the persecutor and assassin, 
and the proofs were so strangely strong 
against me, that as I reflected I doubted 
whether even my own mother believed me 
innocent. 

“This is the strongest and most reliable 
testimony,” said the coroner. “We must 
arrest this young man. You had better say 
nothing,” be added, as I began to tell my 
version of thatiiiglit’s wauderingi; “there 
will be ample opportunity given you, and 
the ablest counsel employed, there is no 
doabL As it is you must go >ylth me. I 
regret to act iii such haste, but the facts of 
the case make it imperative.” 

My father had not moved. Pained and 
bewildered i went toB'ard him, and touched 
him on the shoulder. He, the strong man, 
had fainted. I only waited till restoratives 
brought back the life that seemed suspend¬ 
ed, and be^ed a few moments for taking 
leave of my mother. By degrees I had 
grown very calm—so calm that I wondered 
atmyself. My request was granted. J went 
np stairs followed by an officer who waited 
outside the door. My mother had fallen in 
a leap by the bedside. She moved a little 
as the door opened and I entered. 

“Mother,” I said. 

Surprised, perhaps, by my firm voice, she 
lilted her pale face. 

“ Is it the worst?” she murmured, feebly. 

“The worst has come,” X said, no tears 
in my voice, no wavering, “ and I shall try 
to bear it like a man, like an innocent man. 
But for God’s sake, mother, let me go away 
possessed of at least your confidence in my 
integrity.” 

You never gave me an hour’s suffer¬ 
ing.” she sobbed. 

“And this sorrow has fallen upon you—a 
calamity which 1 could not avert, but which 
1 solemnly swear I had no hand in—none. 

1 want you in the face of the worst appear¬ 
ances n> believe this.” 

“I will—I inqst, my boy!” 

•• One word—did licttice tell you?” 

*• Lettice told me.” 

** Cruel and false—even in death—cruel 
and false!” 

•'But what does the girl mean? She be- 

2 
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lieves it, O, she believes it!” groaned ray 
mother. 

“Tes, that is evident enough. She Is 
crazy—that is my opinion of the matter.” 

“ Stiil—Ralph—you—” 

“ Well, mother, speak out, say whatever 
you will,” 

“ You were—were out.” 

“You knew that?” I cried, eagerly. 

“ I think ill moving round you must have 
waked me. I went in your room—you had 
been gone not more than a few moments, 
perhaps—I did not call you; your father 
had but just gone to sleep, and I did not 
like to disturb him. But you were gone. 
I sat up till you came back. 0, it was such 
a weary time! and I full of the saddestfore- 
bodings. I lieard youenterj waited till you 
slept, I bad myself no Inclination to sleep, 
and then I came in.” 

She hid her face. 

“ You lighted my lamp and looked at me 
—what for?” 

“ How can I tell? 1 did it unreasoning, 
as if something out of myself had guided 
me.” 

“And you saw blood on my bands?” 

There was no answer, only a quick violent 
shudder. In as few words as possible I told 
my mother the story of that night. Thank 
God! she believed me fully, instantaneous¬ 
ly, Her arms were about my neck, her 
kisses on my cheek. 

“And whatever comes—imprisonment, 
shame, death, you will not believe your 
Ralph guilty.” 

“It cannot come to that!” she cried. 
“God will not puui 2 >h the innocent, my 
boy! my boy! my only one!” 

There was a light tap at the door. Then 
it was opened. My mother caught sight of 
a policeman’s uniform. 

“ It cannot be that they will take you to 
prison!” she cried, wildly. 

“Mother, be culm, for father’s sake.” 
But her cries were agonizing. They nearly 
unmanned me. I tore myself at last from 
her arms, and went oat. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

WORUS OF CIIKEII. 

Tii£B£ was no more irresolution. 1 fell 
as quiet and compo.sed, save the trouble my 
mother’s anguish gave me, as if 1 were go¬ 
ing out on some holiday excursion. My 
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father was nowhere to be seen. A hastily 
improvised screen was drawn about the 
couch where Lettice laid. 

As I left the cottage porch I saw that the 
crowds had increased, every one anxious to 
get a sight of the criminal. It did not af¬ 
fect me in the least, till ilr. Windle came 
stumping down toward me, pale and lame 
with his last rheumatic attack. 

“Look here, look herel what does all 
this mean?” he asked, angrily. “I only 
heard of it au hour ago. Whatl yon boy in 
custody? Why, you might as well take me 
up for murder, and done with it. He never 
touched the jade, a wild-headed, silly-faced 
thing. Well, well, this is a sensation I” 
And he struck his cane on the bit of pave¬ 
ment in front of our door, 

“ You are right, Mr. Windle,** said I, my 
voice shaking a little, for I had not ex¬ 
pected this from the hot-beaded old manj 
“I know nothing about it, so help me 
Heaven 1 I am entirely innocent.** 

“ Of course you are, and these men are 
fools, fools! every one of them. A young 
fellow like that, an honorable young man, 
of unblemished reputation—a man I was go¬ 
ing to take into the bosom of my family, 
carried off like a common felon—it’s—it*s 
outrageous! it’s—it’s damnabler* 

“Can’t be helped,’* said one of the offi¬ 
cers, testily. “ The girl accused him.” 

“She be—I” he cried, his face grown act¬ 
ually ferocious. “An addle-pated, hair- 
brained jade 1 It shall be helped, let me tell 
you, sir. I’ll employ the best counsel in 

the city of-. I’ll spend half my fortune, 

if need be, you pig heads!” he cried, turn¬ 
ing hastily and stumping in the direction of 
his own house. 

The old man’s rough sympathy cheered 
me, and troubled me, too. 1 feared that be 
would tell Kose in a hasty moment, and I 
wished it to be kept from her, for a time, at 
least. Terrible knowledge would it be to 
her, for we loved each other ardently. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

IN PBISON. 

“Dear Rose, —Tour father called here 
last night, and gave me permission to write 
to you. Do you know I am somewhat as¬ 
tonished that lie should espouse my cause 
so warmly, when so many of the wisest 
heads in town have given me up? He still 


insists that it is all a plot, that some¬ 
body has determined to ruin me, and is in 
league with Lettice. Well, this is a strange 
conclusion to arrive at; for what deadly en¬ 
emy have I, pray? who that would wish me 
such harm? 

“Do not mourn on my account, dear 
love; keep as cheerful as possible, or your 
health will suffer. Pr.ay for me, and rely 
on that best of all advocates who defends 
the innocent. They say that circumstances 
are very much against me, but God is able 
to control circumstances. 

“I thank you forgoing down to see my 
mother. I knew she would be ill, but I am 
very glad that she is able to be about the 
house. I am glad, also, that Lettice is im¬ 
proving so fast, ‘ mine enemy ’ though she 
has been. She is still very positive, they 
tell me, though apparently loth to say 
much about it, aud willing to admit tba*' 
my actions were more like those of an Iq.- - 
sane man. It is really a very bewildering 
case; I confess that it puzzles me not a lit¬ 
tle, and yet I cannot feel that I shall be 
convicted. They say that they havd re¬ 
ceived more testimony as to my where¬ 
abouts on that eventful night. Twiggs who 
keeps the barroom, says that I was there 
and called for a glass of wine between ten 
and eleven. Do you remember when tlf' 
clock struck ten, and you wanted it to be* 
eleven because of your headache? Then I 
did not go for some time, and finally we 
stood on the doorstep fully half ah hour. 
You can judge whether between that and 
the clock striking eleven I would have gone 
nearly two miles for what I'^could have at 
home for the asking. 

“Others say they have beard me boast 
of my conquest of both the lady and the 
maid. That is almost too coarse for your 
pure ears, but you will probably have heard 
it before now, and I am positive you will 
not for a moment believe it. But the wan¬ 
ing light warns me to stop. Good-night, 
dear love, and God bless you! I shall come 
out of this brighter than ever, if X come 
out at all. Thank your father for his kind¬ 
ness to me; 1 hardly expected it. 

“ Ralph.” 

“Dear Ralph, —Your little note came 
to me this morning aud cheered me. I had 
grown quite miserable, thinking of you 
shut up between those awful gray walls, 
this beautiful day, but you spoke so brightly 
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,boat yonr situation, your birds and your 
flowers, that I could not be miserable any 
longer. Father says I shall see you before 
loc'j. I think it has quite built liim up, 
having this trouble to busy himself about. 
He is all the time on the move, now seeing 
this lawyer, now seeing tliat, answering 
letters, consulting with your father, who 
bears himself quite well. 

“Tour mother is not much altered by 
her illness, only a little paler. She seems 
to love to have me come there, attd we often 
talk about it together. She wishes Lettice 
to stay there, at least till she can stand 
alone, which she cannot do now. Lettice 
gains very fast, but she looks so woe-be- 
|onel I think she feels unwilling to be¬ 
lieve the evidence of her own .senses. I 
have questioned her very closely, and she 
doa admit that if it was you, you acted 
T^ry unlike yourself; that you were hasty, 

icible, and, forgive me, profane. Now 
that latter makes it look less like you than 
my other part of the evidence. 

“‘Why, Lettice,’ I said to her, ‘you 
declar. that be must have come, often out 
of my presence, to meet you, and yet that 
on more than one occasion he was quite iu 
drink. Now how would that be possible? 
I should certainly have noticed such a 
hiiQSgression as quickly as you would, aud 
jetl never did. Besides, he always refused 
line, even at the risk of my father’s dis¬ 
pleasure, who would call him white-livered 
because he was so temperate.’ That seemed 
to puzzle her very much, but still she per¬ 
sists asking, ‘but who, then, was it?’ 

“True enough, who, then, was it? I am 
sure there’s nobody living within twenty 
miles that looks like you; and if there 
lere, what motive could he have to act as 
be has? But, after all, we ought to be so 
thankful that Lettice is getting well, tliough 
the physician says the wound will always 
ilfect her health. Father will not speak to 
Lettice—and you remember how much he 
Dsed to like her. He says she is an .artful 
little hypocrite. Now I don’t believe that. 
She may be laboring under an halluciua- 
lion, but she is not a hypocrite. They are 
going to make a great point of the moon- 
Mf. Tour mothey is very positive at what 
time you went—knows almost to a minute, 
and says the moon had been gone an hour, 
folly that and more. That it was quite, 
quite dark when you left the house, and 
Lettice says when the blow was struck it 


was a faint moonlight. She has told me all 
the minuti(Ji—ll was very unpleasant; she 
has been quiic a hcroiin?. She don’t want 
to tell it on evidejice. but I suppose she 
must. OKalph! how could she for a mo¬ 
ment have thougliL it you? If I were your 
lawyer, however, i should counsel you to 
keep up your lieart. And yet, how you can 
be cheerful in that place, is more than I. 
can imagine. I should die. O, I hope I 
may very, very soon see you, free and sit¬ 
ting by my side. More than ever I am 
yours, Rose.” 

“My dakling Boy,—I send you the 
papers as you requested. You will see the 
accounts differ widely, some pronouncing 
you meek and penitent, others hardened 
and unhappy. 

“ I am slowly convalescing, and only sorry 
that my illness has kept me away from you. 
I envy your father the pleasure of seeing 
you—yes, it would be a pleasure to me, 
tbough you are in that place I shudder to 
mention. Your father grows down-hearted 
over it sometimes—declares that his family 
is fated to suffer for the .sins of others; but 
I tell him that perhaps they are also fated, 
to be righted at last, as he was. 

“My dear boy, they tell me you are 
cheerful, even happy. Aud that while It 
seems probable that you will be convicted of 
this dreadful crime, I have come to speak of 
it and write of it with steady voice and 
band, and I think it is only in my dreams I 
suffer keenly. There I always see you in 
deeper trouble. Rose is an inexpressible 
comfort to me. I never kuew what a lovely 
creature she was till now—so gentle, so 
winning and beautiful. I fancy she has 
grown more beautiful. She comes here 
very often; never leaves without having a 
long argument with Lettice, whose faith 
seems a little shaken lately. Slie admits 
frankly that, now she has had leisure to 
think the matter over, the whole affair 
seems as mysterious as it must to either of 
us. She is by no means sq positive or so 
clear. She is very weak yet, scarcely able 
to sit up, but comparatively cheerful. In 
her moments of despondency it quite unfits 
me for anything to hear lier mourning over 
you. 

“Last night a queer old beggar came to 
the house. He carried a small sack and 
begged for old clothes. 1 happened to have 
some, aud gave them to him. He sat a 
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while, and was quite entertaining; said he 
had been gone from town for a matter of 
three or four weeks, and had but just re¬ 
turned. Asked some particulars about the 
—about Lottice. We satisfied him as best 
we could, for he was very pertinacious, and 
indeed seemed but little like a beggar in his 
language. Then he wanted to know about 
you, wislied me to describe your appear¬ 
ance, and was not content till I had satis¬ 
fied him on every point. 

‘“I.should like to see this young man, 
madam — perhaps —’ He stopped a mo¬ 
ment, apparentiy in deep thought, and then 
repeated that he should like to see you. 
You may think it odd, but that one word 
*perhiipn' made me half wild to give him 
an opportunity to meet you. Am I foolish, 
1 wonder, in thinking that there may be 
something providential in his coming back 
and stopping here? Keep up good courage, 
my dear boy, and God bless you!” 

“Mk. Kalph,— I write these few Hues 
with a trembling hand. Since all my sick¬ 
ness and suffering I have had the strangest 
thoughts. Sometimes the past seems like 
a dream; sometimes I wonder if I may not 
have been walking at times in my sleep, as 
I have read that people often do—somnam¬ 
bulists. Bo that as it may, I fear I have 
injured you, and I am sure that all my un¬ 
kind feelings aiegonc, quite gone. I begin 
indeed to question sometimes whether I 
ever had them. Indeed I get very weak 
thinking and trying to reconcile things. It 
must have been you—it could not have been 
you; that is the way the reasoning i-evolves 
through my brain, till I grow bewildered. 
1 would not for the world harm an innocent 
person; and they all hare so much faith in 
you. I hope you will forgive me for all I 
have made you suffer—it must be suffering 
for one of your active temperament to be 
cooped up ill a prison. The word makes 
me tremble. And if you are convicted, I 
know I shall never desire to live, with the 
awful possibility that I may be mistaken on 
my soul. 

Your mother is an angel; she has nursed 
me most tenderly, making herself sick, I 
fear. .Since then, Miss Rose has been with 
us—dear Miss Hose! who I am sure loves 
and pities me. As for her, I almost worship 
her; and if you are cleared, God grant you 
may be happy with her ail the days of your 
life. Your unfortunate friend, Lbtxice.” 


CHAPTER XVHI. 

THE HEQOAlt'S VISIT. 

“The prisoner, we are informed, is 
moody and sullen; a light eater, and un¬ 
willing to admit visitors. We understand 
the trial will take place on the 24ih, and 
there is every probability, etc., etc.” 

“The prisoner seems cheerful and healthy, 
converses with affability, leaving an im¬ 
pression of his innocence on all who euier 
into conversation with him. There U a 
general conviction, etc., etc.” 

These little trifles tended to wear away 
my irksome imprisonment. It was laugh¬ 
able to read the contrary opiuions of the 
different Solous of the country press; the 
long descriptions of my manner and speech. 
To some I appeared ferocious and hardened 
in the extreme; to others, gentlemanly, 
auaoe and persistent; to yet others, lively, 
joyous, and totally devoid of conscience. 

One day I was surprised by the entrance 
of a nondescript, a man of fresh, keen, 
thoughtful countenance, dressed in slouch¬ 
ing, beggarly garments, and carrying an old 
canvas sack in his hand. He eyed me 
closely as the warden ushered him iu, a 
smile lighting up his face. He seated him¬ 
self familiarly, drawing bis chair up closer 
to mine. Then he thrust his hand into one 
of the pockets of bis wornout sack coat, 
and produced a note soiled and creased, oU 
the time looking at me with that singular 
familiar smile. 

“I wished to ask you,” he said, slowly, 
“if you ever saw this handwriting, or 
know whose this signature is?” 

I took the worn paper, cast my eyes over 
it, and read the following, dated nearly two 
years back: 

“Deah Letty, —Come down by the old 
spring to-night, I’ve something to tell you. 
By the way, don’t believe old Rafe, who I 
am sure loves you himself—he as good as 
told me so; he’s jealous, the rasca), and 
that’s why he is sowing the seeds of dissen¬ 
sion between us. But he can’t do it, can 
he, my pretty Letty? Be sure and come, or 
I’m iu despair. 

“ Lovingly yours, F. B.” 

“Why! it’s one of Frank Bassett’s old 
love-letters, the villain!” I cried, growing 
red. “Where did you find it, old man? 
How came you iu possession of it?” 

“ Never mind how I came in possession 
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oMt,” he said, in the same slow voice, tak¬ 
ing it back, and refolding it; “nevermind 
bow— rvegot it, and that^s enough. What 
sort of a looking fellow is this Frank 
Bassett?” 

“Wliy> looking, for such a rascal. 

“About your height?” 

“I should think so.” 

“Dark eyes, rather liglit hair?” 

“IThy, that’s him! so you have seen 
bim, then? We iiseil to think it singular, 
bait aud eyes so different.” 

“A complexion like your own, good fea- 
tares, no side whiskers, no mustache.” 

I laughed at the recollection of the mauy 
limes the fellows had bothered him out of 
bis wits at college, because he could raise 
neither of thd latter ornamental aud hirsute 
^peodages. 

“Yes, yes, that’s the followl” he mum¬ 
bled to himself. “ Met him of late?” 

“The very d.ay I was brought here.” 

It seemed right and proper that this gen¬ 
tlemanly old beggar should question me 
with his lawyer-like sagacity, particularly 
«I Inferred this was the very old fellow 
who had stopped at the cottage, and whom 
my mother bad written me about. 

“Do you know the whereabouts of this 
man?” 

“I do not. Before that day, I had not 
met him for a year. But I know that he 
had an imcle in Hilltowu, some ten miles 
from here.” 

“Heml Did any one ever tell you, or 
did you ever notice, that there was a strik¬ 
ing resemblance between this Bassett and 
yourself?” 

I laughed outright at this question. 

“Never! my hair is brown, almost black; 
his Is nearer straw-color than anything I 
can imagine—never 1” 

“But be has black eyes and good fea¬ 
tures.” 

“ 0, he’s a handsome fellow, Frank is I If 
his character was in keeping with bis face, 
Fd not be ashamed to own a resemblance, 
if there was one—but—impossible 1 there’s 
not the ghost of a likeness.” 

“Well,you are right; I don’t think there 
h,” he said, smiling. “At the same time 
yoQ are positive this is that man’s hand¬ 
writing?” 

“0, 1 could take my oath of that!” I 
replied. 

“It strikes me that is the name of the 
girl who was nearly killed.” 


“Lettice, yes, the very girl; he professed 
to be smitten with her.” 

“You did not considor his intentions 
honorable.” 

“I don’t think he would do a strictly 
honorable thing if he could.” 

The old man nodded his head several 
times, and fell into silence. Then he said: 

“ I believe you are right. I have no 
opinion of tlie young man myself—I believe 
you are right,” and rose to go. I asked 
him if ho thought he had any evidence to 
bring forward at the trial. 

“I don’t think you’ll be troubled with a 
trial, young man,” he said, aud arose logo, 
nodding at me, and smiling. 

Not bo troubled with atrial!—comfort¬ 
able, if true. But what did this old stroller 
know about it? Still, vagabond though he 
was, he had, as my moiher expressed it in 
homely phrase, “heartened me up a bit.” 
My spirits felt lighter after he hud gone. I 
had no inclination to work at the telling 
vindication that I had employed my leisure 
hours upon, but instead, chose a romance, 
aud lioped that no more visitors would 
come in. X was tired of the show part of 
the business, although it had served to 
amuse me. 

Xu the afternoon my father came in with 
old Mr. Windle, 

“ Well, we’ve got all the evidence,” said 
the old gentleman, who looked better than 
he had fur years before; “and though wo 
can’t prove an alibi, still we’ve got some 
strong points, eb, Huntington? aud the 
smartest lawyer in ten counties. Besides 
that, the girl is low-spirited, and more than 
half ready to swear that she must have 
been mistaken. Give her time, and it’s my 
opinion she’ll do it. So keep up your 
heart, my boy.” 

“ Wbat is this story about an old beggar 
or peddler meddling in the business?” 
asked my father. “ Your mother told me 
of his calling at the house.” 

“He has been here.” And I narrated 
the circumstance. 

** Sometliiug odd about that, Hunting- 
ton, ’ said old Mr. Windle, nodding bis 
head; “something mighty strange about 
that. There is a story, too, going the 
rounds that sotde counterfeiters are in am¬ 
bush in this place, and detectives are in 
search for them. By George!” and he 
brought his hand down with much violence 
upon the table, “ I’ll wager a thousand 
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dollars that old gray-beard is one of *em.** 

“ One of who?” asked my father, anx¬ 
iously. 

“ Why, a detective!” 

“ I think so myself,” I said, as some 
poiiii-s in ihe cuiivers;Uion dashed over me. 
“ The man w’as neiilier beggar nor peddler.” 

“ So he said the trial would not come off, 
eh? We .>liall see,” cried old Mr. Windle, 
testily. “ After all this drumming up, 
money spent and siujc-lealher worn out. 
No, no; I’m for the trial now; I want to see 

what surt of a case W-will make out, 

he swears that lie shall win, the old fooll 
haiigiiig particularly on the giiTs testimony. 
If she hod died, well, perhaps he might; 
but as site lived, and every day grows more 
disinclined to testify against you, why, our 
side must triumph. Our boy don’t look 
much like an imprisoned assassin, Hun¬ 
tington, eh?” Ami the old fellow laughed 
heartily. 

** Still the trial may go against him,” 
said my father. “ Never crow till you are 
out of llie W'oods.” 

Three days more, aud now there were 
only twenty-four hours to intervene before 
the case would come off. I had spent my 
time ill reading, wTiiing and study, but yet 
this confinement told upon me. My appe¬ 
tite rejected the delicate fare that w'as al¬ 
ways at hand, for both mother and Kose re¬ 
membered me, and ray supplies were boun¬ 
tiful. My cheeks were thin, and I felt that 
my face was beginning to wear an anxious 
depressed look. 1 trembled at limes, when 
I thought of the future, and could not 
avoid many an anxious foreboding. 

The old beggar had not again made his 
appearance, either at home or in tiie prison. 
No one had seen him. The night before 
the dreaded day, 1 had thrown myself down 
on my pallet, thoroughly exhausted. I felt 
hunted down, for I had received visitors, 
curious strangers, interested professional 
men, and my lawyers, since the early morn¬ 
ing. Besides these, I had written letters, 
revised my defence, fasied, froui sheer in¬ 
ability to coax an appetite, aud I felt that 
sleep was the only blessing 1 coveted just 
then. I had fallen into a doze, when I 
heard the key rattle in the lock, and decided 
that whoever had come, uiiless it were one 
of my own immediate family, 1 would sleep 
too soundly to be lightly roused. At first I 
thought 1 heard a sob, then the rustling of 
toft dresses, then a subdued whispering. 


“Poor fellow!” my heart leaped at that 
voice, “ he looks thoroughly worn out. It 
seems almost a pity to wake him, e?ea 
for—” 

I was sure somebody was kneeling by my 
couch, and opening my eyes, there was my 
mother, her sweet face flushed, lier eves 
sparkling with tears that hung uushetl oa 
her lashes. 

“Free, free! hurrah, hurrah!” ami up 
went a shout, the mingled voices of men 
and women, that seat a thrill through my 
worn nerves, and startled me to my ieci. 

“O my son! my darling!” cried my 
mother, flinging her arms about my neck 
and weeping on my bosom. 

Another moment and 1 had looked 
around. There stood Rose, pale and beau¬ 
tiful as a moonbeam, smiling, though her 
pretty lip quivered. Beside her Leltice, 
rather hanging back, with flushed cheeks 
aud downcast eyes. My father stood against 
the wall, Ins arms folded, a look of deep 
content brightening his manly features. 
Mr. Windle rubbed bis hands briskly, and 
winked hard; aud last but not least came 
the face of the beggar in the garb of ageu- 
tleman. 

“What does all this mean?” I cried. 
“ Something favorable bas taken place.” 

“I should think so,” said ray father; 
“ merely that the real assassin has been 
found.” 

For a few moments I could not speak. 
Rose had managed to get by my side, and 
now held one of my hands. 

“ Well,” after £ could command my voice, 
after I had sent up a fervent thanksgiving 
to the great Advocate for the innocent, 
“ was it my double?” 

“Yes and no,” said a voice, which I rec¬ 
ognized as that of the pseudo beggar. 

“And who was it, pray?” 

“ Frank Bassett!” 

“Frank Bassett! ray old enemy—my 
double?” The perplexity I was thrown 
into by this aimounceraent nearly threw in 
the shade the joy I felt at the near ap* 
proach of freedom. 

“A man I have been huutlug for six 
months; a young, but desperate aud hard¬ 
ened villain,” said the detective. 

“Ladies aud gentlemen, 1 wish I could 
give you seats,” Bose nestled closer to me- 
My mother sat on the bed, Lettlce was in* 
stalled into one of the two chairs on account 
of her weakness, Mr. Windle in the other- 
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jly father and the detective both preferred 
to stand. 1 placed Rose by my mother’s 
side, and edged myself against the head- 
t>oard. 

“We had nearly succeeded in breaking 
up a nest of the most dangerous counter¬ 
feiters that has been located in the city for 
years. Several of them were young bloods, 
working under disguises and aliases, so that 
watch as we would, the scoundrels always 
evaded us. I had, however, heard a pretty 
thorough description of their chief, and 
within two or three iuoiuh.s have been on 
hU track. Still there was not sufficient 
proof in my possession to arrest him. 

“A few weeks ago, perhaps all of two 
months, 1 came here in my disguise, a wan¬ 
dering beggar, and having seen some suspi¬ 
cious lights in that old tumble-down house 
by the turnpike, I determined to watch it. 
I found that a young man of respectable 
appearance secreted himself there at times, 
and managing in ray assumed character to 
waylay him, I knew by the description I 
had that I had discovered my man. Once, 
in order to get rid of me, for I was a per¬ 
sistent beggar, he gave me a wornout 
blouse. In that blouse between the lining 
and the cover, I found the note which you 
saw the other day, young man, and which 
long ago, I suppose, slipped through some 
rent in the pocket. Still I was not done 
with him. I managed to secrete myself for 
three nights in the old house, in order to 
ascertain what his object could be for hid¬ 
ing. On the third night I discovered his 
«ecret. Watching him from my point of 
observation, 1 saw him take a small square 
of broken mirror from some corner, and so 
proceed to adjust a pair of false whiskers, a 
mustache, a wig, and after all this, with a 
few additional touches, he stood up, the 
living image of yourself. I could not have 
told you apart, quick as my sight is, keen 
as my vigilance. Of course at the time no 
harm had been done, and though I followed 
him once or twice, 1 saw no evidences of 
danger. How long he had been personating 
you, or what his motives were, of course I 
could not tell, nor did 1 know anything of 
you at the lime. I left the place, return- 
log in less than thi-ee weeks, and then I 
heard of the attempted murder. I under¬ 
stood the whole thing then; the case was as 
clear as day. I visited your father’s col¬ 
lage, collected my facts, came here, put de¬ 
fectives on the fellow’s track, found him. 


and to«n!ght he takes your place, with this 
difEerence, that you have the consciousness 
of innocence to su-^taiii you.” 

“Did he confess?” I asked. 

“ He has made a clean breast of it. and it 
is well for him he did. We have learned 
nothing as yet with regard to the counter¬ 
feiting business, but t am very sure to do 
so. I shall follow that up presently.” 

Lettice was sobbing. 

Mr. Ralph! can you ever forgive 

me?” 

“My poor girl I what have I to forgive? 
You were not to blame. Lettice, even 
this man, accustomed to detect disguises as 
he is, might have failed. Don’t distress 
yourself.” 

“But O, Mr, Ralph! to think that I 
should have felt as I have towards you this 
long, long time. I can’t forgive myself for 
it, Indeed I can’t.” 

“ But you must, my poor girl, for you 
have been more of a sufferer than I have.” 

“Thank God that he let me live!” she 
cried, fervently. “ O, thank God that I did 
not die with that miserable suspicion upon 
my soul.” 

“Hush, Jjettice, you will make yourself 
ill again,” said my mother, gently. 

“I don’t see what we’re staying in this 
horrible hole for,” cried Mr, Windle, flour¬ 
ishing his handkerchief over his eyes. 

“True enough!” cried my father, and 
came forward, put his arm about my waist, 
and kissed me fervently. He had not done 
that since X was a little child; it made the 
tears well up to eyes that had scarcely 
moistened through all these trials. 

There were two handsome carriages at 
the door, and around these a curious crowd 
had gathered. As X appeared, a voice that 
had been haranguing the crowd stopped 
suddenly, and a lusty cheer went up. 

“Hurrah, boys, for Mr, Huntington! 
hurrah for Mr. Windle! hurrah for the 
crowd!” 

The horses grew restive, but the practised 
hands of the Jehus guided them safely 
through the noisy throng. 

As we approached Windle House, there 
seemed an unusual stir and bustle about the 
premises. Suddenly, as by magic, the 
grounds became alive with lights. Trium¬ 
phal arches had been hastily erected, and 
hung with many-colored lanterns. The 
very trees had been illuminated. Shouts, 
and laughter, and cheers resounded on all 
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sides. The servants were almost beside 
themselves; ihe townspeople who had heanl 
tUe news were gathered there, jubilant. 
Mrs. Windle, faded and ill though slie had 
been for so long a time, sat in her travelling- 
chair by one of the windows of the long 
drawing-room, which was trimmed and fes¬ 
tooned with flowers. Hose cried, my moth¬ 
er laughed and cried together; Mr. Windle 
hopped about on bis rheumatic feet, aud 
.swore that everybody around him siiould be 
happy that night. 

A loaded table was standing in the hall 
for all who wished for refreshments; a mag¬ 
nificent banquet graced the dining-room. 

“See what it is, you rogue, to get out of 
trouble,” cried luy future father-in-law, 
with many a curious grimace. “You're a 
hero now; a sort of king with all the peo¬ 
ple hereabouts. Jfow those who’ve cried 
you down hardest will bo sure to say> ‘ I 
always told you so.’ Oyes! they all knew 
you were innocent, knew it perfectly well; 
they’re not in the least surprised. But to 
tell you the truth, I who all along protested 
you were innocent, am the most astonished 
man among them. I’m disappointed, too; 
wanted that trial to come off, you see. We 
should have heard eloquence, I can tell 
you; aUl we’ve lost it all now.” 

“But, papa, you’re not sorry?” cried 
Bose. 

“I don’t know, youngster. It might 
have been rather bard on you to put the 
marriage off a dozen years or so, but 
then—” 

Rose was off, blushing. 

“Mr. Ralph Huntington, I’m very much 
pleased that you are cleared,” said ray fu¬ 
ture mother-in-law, in her slow concise lan¬ 
guage. “To be sure it has made agreat 
stir, got into all the newspapers, and so 
forth, which made it unpleasant for me. 
Mr. Windle likes such excitement, but it 


kills me—it really was too much forma 
However. J am sn glad it has come out all 
right, li i.s the first time, I think, such a 
scandal has happened to our family, as I 
was telling your mamma.” 

Poor inaimua! I thought her cheeks 
looked very flushed, and imstened tj com¬ 
fort liur, for really that liauglity little- 
souled Mrs. Windle has iiot lost her love of 
stinging aud taunting to this day, though 
she is always very gracious to my father 
and myself. 

Letlice is now the wife of an honest man, 
and a gentleman, a school-teacher, and she 
bears her honors well. She is always hum¬ 
ble and gentle towards me, as if she would 
atone all her life for her terrible suspicions. 

Rose is my beautiful, true and loving 
wife, aud we live in that mansion blocked 
out by my father on the knoll, and shall 
continue to reside there during Mrs. Win- 
die’s lifetime. Still, though she is a draw¬ 
back to our complete harmony, yet we are 
very, very happy. 

Frank Bassett is still in prison, and has 
several years yet to stay. 1 have had one or 
two conversations with him, in which be 
surprised me by raking up little matters 
which he held against me, which I had 
^uit© forgotten. His is a very vindictive 
temper, and 1 have heard that he threatens 
to be revenged on me yet. Ido not fear 
him, however. He certainly showed a tact, 
even a genius worthy of better aims and 
ends, in his personation of me; timing my 
hours with great precision; getting control 
of poor Lettice so far, that but for her cour¬ 
age and stinging taunts, driving him to 
madness at the moment of his desperation, 
she would have been a ruined unhappy 
woman for life, and have brought others 
down in her fall. 

So this is my plain story of my experi¬ 
ence of circumstantial evidence. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

SUSPECTED. 

PBESENTLTthedoctorcame. My mother 
had done the best she could, bathing the 
white face, using stimulants, and there was 
yet life in the poor girl’s frame. Doctor 
Wyatt was a small fussy body, who always 
made a great deal of noise over his patleuts. 

Occupied in my own gloomy thoughts 
though I was, I could still hear him through 
the open door. 

“Scandalous! —shameful I —shameful! 
Bad wound—very bad wound. I’m afraid 
it’s mortal—yes, yes, mortal, certainly—yes, 
yes, sure to be fatal. Poor thing! Who 
bated her so? Poor little thing! Great 
favorite of mine, Lettice—scandalous thing! 
Haven’t any clue yet, eh? Don’t let the 
grass grow before you find one. Hunt, 
search. Ahl an ugly wound 1 In good 
hands, though, Mrs. Huntington—in good 
hands, I’m sure. ’Eraid she’ll have to stay 
here a day or two—wouldn’t do to have her 
moved. Don’t let the neighbors come in. 
There’s a chance that she may become con¬ 
scious before she dies; she—’’ 

“ Then you think she will die?’’ queried 
my mother, in an unnatural voice. 

“ O yes—next to impossible that she can 
live, with that wound. Have heard of such 
cases, though—bat next to impossible. Did 
she have any company, madam? Could it 
have been jealousy? I’m surprised; I didn’t 
know poor little Lettice bad an enemy in the 
world. Can you account for it, madam?” 

“ Indeed I cannot,” my mother responded, 
her voice shaking. It went to my heart, 
thinking what her suspicions bad been— 
thinking that only the night before Lettice, 
had behaved in that extraordinary manner, 
in the very room where she was now laid so 
near to death, 

“Boys, keep this matter still for a while,” 
said my father, coming out again. “ It’s 
best for Mr. Windle not to bear of it, as the 
doctor says his system is very much de¬ 
ranged. And it would shock Miss Bose ter¬ 


ribly, she thought so much of Lettice. I 
myself will take the proper steps to inform 
the authorities. We dou’t want the grounds 
thronged all day with thoughtless crowds— 
at all events not till the girl dies. They 
would be sure to press about here and dis¬ 
turb her last moments.” 

The men promised, and went their way. 
The thing was sure to be known, however, 
before long, even if they were silent, and it 
was not very likely they could be. 

Meantime I was tormented by doubts as 
to the propriety of disclosing what I knew 
of the matter—vague enough to be sure. If 
that scene had not occurred on the previous 
evening, when my father all but lost the 
control of his temper, I certainly should 
have told what I knew; but now a certain 
fear held me back, I knew that bis own 
well-conquered mental sufferings bad ren¬ 
dered him more liable to irritation—had 
weakened in bis naturally, strong mind his 
powers of judgment, and the smallest evi¬ 
dence would be taken against me. 

I would go up to the house and see Rose 
—^yes, that would quiet my nerves, perhaps, 
and after that it would be better to tell of 
my miserable midnight, or rather morning, 
stroll. 

I went in. My mother sat by the suffer¬ 
er. The doctor had advised that she should 
not be moved. Her clothes had been out 
away from the wound. A light white coun¬ 
terpane had been thrown over her. How 
very white—and yet how beautiful I Her 
countenance seemed to wear the sweet re¬ 
pose of sleep. Her hair hung, all unbound, 
over the couch, and streamed nearly to the 
floor. My mother had pressed it back from 
her forehead. 

“ She does not suffer,” I whispered. 

My mother gave me one quick.frightened 
glance. I remember now there was a hor¬ 
ror in it—an undefined, unspoken horror. 

“ Ho, I think not,” was the reply. 

“Poorgirll ahardfatel” I murmured. 

My mother shuddered. 

“ Mother, I’m going to see Bose,” I said. 
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She bowed her head, mutely. ** I shan’t 
speak a word to her of this, of course»you 
think 1 had better not.” 

“ I think you had better not.” 

She was so absorbed in her task of watch¬ 
ing for the slightest return of consciousness, 
that I forgave her her coldness of manner 
—never thinking— 

X hurried up stairs. I had not spoken of 
the handkerchief —X had unwisely kept 
silence. Now I went with a vague feeling 
that I would hide it, or burn it—shuddering 
at the thought of eveu touching it again. 

It was not to be found—neither that nor 
the clothes I had huddled together. I 
looked in.my clothes-press, ^y camlet cloak 
hung there, intact, but the handkerchief, 
the white linen trousers, were gone. Great 
Heaven! I had never thought to examine 
them—never dreamed that the sanguinary 
crimson might have blotted thorn. I stood 
still and trembled like a child. Who could 
have taken them? Nobody, I felf certain, 
but mij mother. She had gone very early to 
my room, then, much earlier than was her 
wont. What vague suspicion had she that 
should lead to that result? I went slowly 
down the back stairs, a very coward now. I 
did not dare to face luy mother; I did not 
wish to meet my father’s eyes again. X 
knew now what were the awful suspicious 
that they would not for worlds have whis¬ 
pered to their own hearts. Stealing out at 
the kitchen door, there I saw my handker¬ 
chief, spread on the grass, every stain oblit¬ 
erated, and baugiiigou a hastily improvised 
line, were the trousers I had worn the day 
before, guiltless of any spot. 

It bad been my mother’s doing, then—and 
by their condition (they were nearly dry), 
she had washed them before the body of 
that unfortunate girl had been brought to 
the house. What had led her to my apart¬ 
ment so very early—what suspicion? She 
could not surely have learned that I was 
out of my room, out of the house, as 1 had 
been, on my foolish bootless tramp. 

I went by a circuitous path toward the* 
house, stopping shudderingly at the pool. 
No one was there yet, for a wonder. The 
water still looked sullen, but it seemed to 
me as if its dark hue had changed to red. 
I peered round for my knife. It must be 
found, or what horrible lie might it not 
fasten upon me? I searched hither and 
thither, supposing myself the only person 
there, carefully avoiding the suspicious spots 


and trails of down-trodden grass. Aly search 
was utterly in vain; so I continued my walk 
perplexed and agitated. 

Kose was In, just in from a drive to the 
town. Her cheeks were bright with health 
and youth. She sent me word that she 
would see me for a few moments, just for a 
few moments. When had she ever before 
sent such a message as that? 

I went in, listless, anxious, but conceal¬ 
ing my depression—met her with a smile. 
She had thrown her hat aside on a table, 
and was just pulling off her gloves. I 
thought her an unnecessarily long time 
about it. 

“Whata beautiful day it is!” she ex¬ 
claimed, as at last she sat down beside me. 
“I have been sboppiug.” 

“I am to presume, then, that your head¬ 
ache is gone,” 1 said. 

“Oyes; it was very bad last night. I 
could scarcely get to sleep. I heard the 
clock strike three.” 

“Indeed.” I could not repress a start. 
I too had heard the clock strike three. 

“ It is very bad to lose sleep—at least for 
me. I should have been very dull to-day 
but for niy drive. I’ve been buying some 
worsted—Lettice promised to knit me one 
of the new-style shawls, and I’m quite anx¬ 
ious for her to begin.” 

Weil that she had risen up to fetch the 
worsted that I might see the beautiful 
colors, or she could not have avoided notic¬ 
ing how that little speech shook me. . 

“Are they not pretty?” 

“ Very pretty indeed.” 

“ It seems to me—are you ill, Ralph?” 

“ Why should you think that?” with a 
nervous little laugh that I tried to make 
careless. 

“ Why, your baud trembles so-^aud posi¬ 
tively you are quite pale—white, I might 
say.” 

“Do you suppose your sex monopolizes 
all the headache in the world?” I asked. 

“O, I’m so sorry!—of course not—•>nly 
men never will tell; it has to be forced from 
them, and we silly things are so ready with 
our complaints. Hear my birds. Are they 
not splendid?” 

I dared not tell her that their blithe music 
almost drove me wild. 

“Now do you know I’m going to set Let¬ 
tice to work immediately? Mamma does so 
monopolize her! But then she suits both 
of us so well! Ralph 1’ ’ 
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I started lor answer. 

“Won, indeed I think you have ahead- 
ache, and- are netrous into the bargain. Do 
yoti know 1 think Lettice is in some silly 
trouble or other?” 

I started now for answer, as I had started 
before. 1 could not trust myself to speak. 

“ Tes, she is very much altered, and I 
can’t find out just how it is; only 1 know 
—I think—^yes, I know she has some lover 
who is not acting quite houorabie towards 
her. She told mo as much last night.” 

“ She told you as much last night?” 

“ Yes, after you had gone she came in. I 
never saw such a looking creature. It 
seemed as if death would not have altered 
her in the least. She had been out, too; so 
I suppose it was she we saw skulking, 
though she wouldn’t own it was. O Miss 
Rose,’ said she, ‘ I’m in a great deal of 
trouble I O, if 1 only bad a mother to go 
tol’ I pitied her, indeed 1 did. She is an 
orphan, poor girl 1 and has been ever since 
she was five years of age. But then I tried 
to laugh it off, too, because I’d seen for a 
long time how hysterical and nervous she 
had been. ‘ Why, Lettice, you can’t have 
a lover now, can you?’ I asked. Lettice is 
ten years older than 1 am, you knoiy, and 
five years older than you. Mot so very old, 
either, I suppose, only it seems so. And 
she is a pretty girl, rather—don’t you 
think?” 

“ Tes, Lettice is a fine-looking girl,” I 
found voice to say. 

Bose dropped her eyes. 

“Then she began a long story. Some 
one—some one that 1 knew ”—her eyes were 
raised again—“ was persecuting her dread¬ 
fully. She couldn’t bear to think, or to 
spealv of such wickedness, but in justice— 
but she thought it was time she should now. 
She had grown afraid for her life, and she 
believed he was not sincere, whoever/te was; 
she believed he was bent on destroying her 
peace—everybody’s peace. And when I 
asked her who it was, she grew red and 
burst into tears. ‘Ask Mr. Ralph,’ she said, 
‘ ask him—ho knows, and he will tell you.’ ” 

Had the lightning struck me, 1 think I 
should not have been more stunned. Rose 
was looking at me now, straight in my eyes, 
an anxious appealing glance in hers. 

'■ So I ask you, Ralph—to tell me who is 
troubling poor, innocent, orphan l,ettice,'in 
this miserable manner—who?” 

“Before Heaven, Bose,” saidL solemn- 
32 


ly, as soon as I conld collect sufficient 
breath, “youask me.a question Ica;^^ 
answer. I do not know—Iww shpnld I 
know, dear?” 

“ But Lettice was so positivel O Ralph! 
Ralph I” She seemed to restrain herself, 
drew a long heavy sigh, aud edged herself a 
little way from me. 

“ But, Rose, my darling, is not my word 
as sacred, as much to be relied on, as that 
of your servant Lettice? You have known 
me a great many years—did I ever do or say 
a false thing? Answer me. Rose.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. I had taken 
her hands in mine. She struggled a little, 
then her head fell forward on ray breast. 1 
felt myself miserably unhinged in all my 
faculties. Had 1 given way then, I should 
have cried with her like a baby. 

“ O Ralph 1 lhad a wild wicked suspicion. 
Forgive me!” 

“ Is all tlie world in league against me?” 
I cried, with sudden passion, springing from 
my scat. 

“O Ralph! don’t look like that! Forgive 
me—do forgive me—dou’t think of what I 
said. But she put it into my head—not my 
heart, Ralph—it never reached my heart. 
Tliere I am true to you—there I will never, 
never believe oue word against youl” 

I turned to her; my face felt like stone. 

“ Rose,” I said, “ I will tell you so far as 
1 believe to be the trutli. I do think—it is 
not my egotism, God knows I have little 
reason now to be gratified with the thought 
—that the poor girl thiuks, more of me than 
she should—and this foolish wicked passion, 
if such it is, has perverted her mind, till she 
has made herself believe that I have let her 
think that I care for her. I am Sony for 
her, but. Rose, God above us knows that 1 
never dreamed of giving her one of the lewt 
of my thoughts. I never addressed her with 
one word which I am ashamed to remem¬ 
ber. I never thought of her, or any woman, 
with ene thought that would bring a blush 
to the cheek of even my pure Bose, Believe 
me, Bose, believe me. If you would not kill 
me with doubts. Whatever happens, un¬ 
der whatever cloud I may be, still believe 
this, my darling.” 

“I will—I do believe you, entirely,” said 
Rose, “ and I am troubled to see you look¬ 
ing so pale.” 

“ I have reason to look pale, Bose.” 

“I do assure you npbody shall ever lisp a 
doubt of you again. And to show you how 
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little I think—she rang the bell near—“ of 
this matter, PU—” 

A seiTant came, opened the door. 

“Tell Lettice I want her.” 

A strange sound caused us both to look 
up hastily. The woman had ventured In a 
little further, showing a red face and swol* 
len eyes. 


CHAPTER XII. 

L£Tticb missed. 

“ Wbat is the matter, Margaret? Tooth¬ 
ache again?” culled Rose. 

“ 0 no, miss.” 

“What, then?” 

“O, it’s trouble, miss!” 

“Do you want me—to see me alone?” 

“ O, U you please, no, miss; but—but.” 

“Well, you can order Lettice here, can’t 
you.” 

I felt as if all the blood la my body was 
surging toward my brain. 

“Don’t stand there so stupid, Margaret.” 

“O miss—but, miss—Lettice aiut here,’^ 

“ Well, where is she?*’ 

“She—she—” 

“Never mind, Rose,” I said, hastily ris¬ 
ing. “ Perhaps Lettice is missing.” 

“Hasn't she been in the house all night, 
Margaret?” Rose was now alarmed and 
liad arisen. 1 believe in my intensity of 
•dread I cursed them both, almost. 

“No’m, I believe not,” blubbered the 
woman, bursting into tears again. 

“Tou are all so stupid!” cried Rose, in a 
j)et. “ I’ll see wbat this means. I’ll go 
down to the servants’ hall— 

“ No—Rose,”—I started forward now in 
an agony of fear. “Don’t go; trust me—I 
—I will go aud see what it means.” 

She stood quite still, trembling, though. 
I could see that. 

I quieted her, however, hade her not stir 
from the room, and went out, half delirious. 
Where was this to end? So, as I feared, 
Lettice had told her. Dying or dead, X 
cared not, but felt a degree of bitterness 
towards the girl, such as I hope never to 
feel towards any human being again. 

The cool breeze was grateful to me as I 
stood in the hail door, for my head was 
throbbing aud burning painfully* What to 
do I knew not. I determined first to ascer- 
tmn how far the murderous assault was 
known, and so went myself among the ser¬ 


vants. They eyed me askance. It was evi¬ 
dent that Gordon, who had met me with the 
lantern hi the early morning, had sowed the 
seeds of suspicion in the breasts of his fel¬ 
lows—not because he particularly disliked 
me, but there was no other object so defi¬ 
nite to pitch upon; i-o he liad narrated how 
he had talked with me—about the fire, and 
other foolish things. “And why were I 
out at that time, eh? Something more than 
a dream, ye’ll better believe—and he and 
Lettice has acted strangely this time past.” 
Yes, the servants knew it, one and all, aud 
had already thrown their suspicions in the 
first convenient direction. 

I assumed a quiet I was far from feeling 
as they stood ai’ound me. 

“And W'hat be your opinion about it, if I 
may be so bold?” .asked one of them. 

“ My opinion is, that you’d all better be 
on the track of the murderer, than standing 
round giving your opinions,” was my tart 
answer. Very unwise it was, too—as I con¬ 
sidered when it was too late. But I felt ir¬ 
ritable and half angry at what Rose had 
told me—quite undecided, too, as to wbat I 
should say on my return, for return I must, 
as she was waiting for me. 1 would have 
unsaid it if 1 couid, us 1 saw their discon¬ 
tented faces and lowering eyebrows, but 
could not now. 

I walked slowly back to the house, a prey 
to the gloomiest forebodings, not because I 
might be implicated, nut that, exactly, but 
all the circumstances wdih which I was sur¬ 
rounded were gloomy and depressing. But 
yesterday I had seemed treading the very 
courts of heaven, and now did T feci like 
one on the very verge of destruction. True 
I was perfectly innocent of all wrong inten¬ 
tion, even; but my being out, aud seen in 
the mid hours between night and morjiing, 
the words of Lettice herself, told to my 
mother, my father, Rose aud 1 knew not 
who beside, filled me with a kind of unde¬ 
fined terror, a vague feeling of danger. 

I went as slowly as possible up the st^s, 
considering what X should say to Hose. She 
sat in the same position as when I left her, 
the worsted on a little table by her side. I 
paused before accosting lier. How very 
lovely she looked, the warm sunlight golden¬ 
ing her hair aud almost glorifying her face! 
She must have felt I was there, for present¬ 
ly she turned with a sad smile, 

“ See, I haven't moved. Haven’t I been 
good?” 
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Tes, you have, darling—^you are always 
good, I expect.” 

She ebook her head. 

“ I ought to be, I have so few trials. But 
of course I'm not. But what about Lat¬ 
tice? Can’t they find her?” 

“ O yes, they have found her.” 

“ Where is she?” growing pale again. 

“ She Is at the cottage.” 

“ What! at your place?—at Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s?” 

“Tes, my love.” 

“Well—1 don't see why—she is there. I 
was afraid last night she would do some¬ 
thing dreadful. She has not, I hope—she—” 

“ Bose, you must promise to be calm. 1 
have delayed the information purposely, 
that you might expect sad news, and bear 
ft with more fortitude.” 

“O Kalph! Ralph! how could you? 
What has happened to poor Lettice?” 

“ An accident.” 

“ She is killed!” she cried, passionately; 
“she is killed! my poor dear Lettice!” 

“No, Bose; there is life yet, and—and 
perhaps hope—I dare not say. We wished 
to keep this sad news from you for a while, 
till her fate was decided, but it was impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Tell me more,” cried Bose, restraining 
her tears, “ tell me all about it.” 

“ There is nothing to tell, dear, only that 
she was—found—injured.” 

“ Then—she did not try to kill herself?” 

“ I believe not, Bose.” 

“ O, this is all very sad 1 I never expected 
to hear such news. Dear Lettice—do you 
know, Ralph, she seems just like a sister to 
me. O, you must take me to her, Ralph. 
She would rather see me than any one, I 
know.” 

“ I cannot consent to that, Bose. 1 am 
sure your father would not—1 am sure Mrs. 
Windle would not. Be calm, my darling, 
and you shall hear from her, whatever 
happens.” 

“Balph, did somebody try to murder 
her?” Her eyes were wide with horror. 

“ It looks like it.” 

“ Where did it happen?” 

“You will have it, Bose. Down by the 
pool.” 

“Blackmere pool—O, I always hated it. 
How did you know?” 

I shivered and grew pale in spite of my¬ 
self, though her eyes were upon me. 

“ I know because that is where the men 
said they found her.” 


“O, it is frightful! too frightful! And 
she may die—poor Lettice may die—may be 
dead! Let me go instantly—I must gol” 

“But, Bose, indeed you must listen to 
reason; it might be fatal to her to see any 
one now. 1 think the doctor would not 
allow it.” 

“ Ralpli, you must let me go, if no further 
than to the steps of the cottage. O my poor 
girl! my poor Lettice! If I had only kept 
her by me; if I had only taken her into my 
own room, and comforted her, she seemed 
in such bitter trouble. Come, I am going.” 

“ I protest againstit, Rose; butsince you 
will—why—you must.” 

She put on bonnet and shawl with uer 
rous haste, her cheeks hushed, her eyes 
glittering, her fingers trembling; stopping 
every now and theu to wipe the great tears 
that gathered on her lashes, and which 1 
longed to kiss away, but did not, grown 
suddenly a very coward. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

BOSE AT THE COTTAOE. 

“I CAM’T bear the beautiful day!” Bose 
said, impatiently, “ I wish the birds would 
stop their singing, they stun me.” 

I had felt much the same, so that I could 
hardly rebuke her. I saw she was taking 
the path by the pool. 

“ Go by the other road. Rose, I beg you; 
don’t go by that shocking place.” 

“Why! is there anything there?” she 
asked. 

“ Of course not, only some marks of—of 
the—it sickens me to think. I came that 
way; 1 had ratiier return the other.” 

“ But I must go by the pool,” said Rose, 
resolutely. “lam not afraid, if you are; 
take the avenue, and I will meet you.” 

That stung me. 

“lam not afraid,” I said; “but if you 
had seen—well—^no matter —go on.” 

“ Has it disfigured her?” asked Bose, in 
a low voice. 

“No; she looks just the same as ever, 
only white and weak.” 

“There it is,” with a long shuddering 
breath. Some of the servants stood round. 
They huddled together as Rose and 1 passed, 
giving humble obeisance to the little lady, 
who was loved by everybody. The news 
was gaining hearers. Down the path, in 
the direction of the cottage, stragglers were 
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making their appearance. The men sud¬ 
denly ceased talking till we were gone. 
Presently we came iu sight of the cottage. 

** Let me take your arm/* gasped Pose, 
feel so faint.’* 

** I knew it would be too much for you. 
1 am angry with myself for letting you 
come,** 

“No oue could have hiudered me,” was 
her quiet auswer. And X felt certain that 
she was right; she would have come alone. 

And now we were almost there. I trem¬ 
bled with eacitemeut. 

“Poor, poor I>etticel” escaped Pose’s lips 
now and then. “ I wonder if she can be 
dead?” 

idy father came out of the cottage, and 
walked slowly back and forth upon the 
porch. He did not appear to see us till we 
were almost upon him. 1 never saw him 
take so little notice of Pose, his favorite, 
before. 

“ What is the matter with your mother?” 
he asked, hoarsely. “ She has not beeu 
herself tcnlay. X wish they had not brought 
Letuce here. She cau’t be moved now, 
they say, and X’m sure sAe’s not lit to take 
care of her.” 

“X will help,” said Pose, cheerfully. 
“Palpli and 1. Xi*s my right, put will 
she live?” 

My father shook his head. 

“ Cau’t you prevail upon her not to go 
in?” X asked my father. 

“ Not if she’s made her mind up. X 
wouldn’t try.” 

Pose had made her mind up, but, not¬ 
withstanding, she shook like one iu an ague 
£t. tio X let her enter the cottage. My 
mother looked up, her haggard face never 
aiieriug. Xiose began to moan, as if the 
sight was too much for her. 

.**Xs she alive—are you sure that she’s 
alive?” Xiose queried. At tlie same instant 
she was answered. The eyes of the wounded 
girl opened slowly, and were fastened upon 
Pose, with a wondering grieved glance. 
“O Leitice!” Pose threw herself down 
beside her, iiotwithstandiug my mother’s 
caution. “Put you must keep up a good 
heart, aud you’ll be sure to get well.” 

The grieved lips quivered a little, the 
eyes moved slowly lu their sockets. X was 
siauUiug behind POSe, a little at the side, 
aud away from XjOttice, but I caught her 
glauce. Xnstantly a look of the deepest 
loathing, horror, fear, changed her counte¬ 


nance. Shegave along low cry, and f^nM 
again. Pose looked slowly round at me, a- 
redection of that same expression on her 
face. My mother sank to the floor, strength- 
less for a moment, her face buried iu her 
hands; then at Pose’s cry that Lettice was 
dead, she roused herself, aud began to apply 
restoratives. 

“O Ralph! what did she look at you so 
for? OlUlphI it was terrible, terrible!”’ 
moaued Pose. 

I felt that it was terrible; the glance had 
gone to my very soul. But why she should 
signify such mute horror, I could not telh 
Her accusations had beeu false enough, her 
couduct most crimiual aud capricious. Bid 
she also wish to accuse me of her death? 

“She is probably delirious,” said my 
mother, couirolllng her voice. “I think 
you had better both leave the roonu 1 am 
sure the doctor would not approve of any 
intrusion.” 

“ May X not stay here, somewhere?” Pos& 
asked, meeKiy. 

“ No; this is no place for you.” And an 
unwonted steruiiess displayed itself iu voic& 
and maimer. 

“ But Leuice was in my service; 1 loved 
her like a sister.” 

“Pose Windle! you cannot remain here,” 
said my mother; aud there was almost pas¬ 
sion in her loues. “Xf Lettice lives, and 
should get strong enough to bear the re¬ 
moval, she shall be brought back to you, 
aud you cau then do as you please, of 
course; but while she is here, X shall follow 
the doctor’s instructions, and admit no oue. 
I wouder Ralph was so thoughtless.” 

“It was not Ralph—dou’t blame him,” 
retorted Pose. Xt was the first time X ever 
saw haughtiness in her gesture. “ Good- 
morning, Mrs. Huntington. Xf Lettice does 
recover, she shall be brought home.” 

“ You must remember the great shock it 
has been to her,” I said, soothingly, as we 
left the house. 

“ I will not, I will neoer forget it. Your 
mother has uo right to speak that way to 
me,” she retorted, passionately. We walked 
on in silence, she weeping. X did not an¬ 
swer her, for I felt that my mother had 
been hard aud stern, all unlike her usual 
self. Aud yet who knew so well as I what 
reason she had for seeming so cold and 
altered ? 

We reached the house by another road^ 
the main entrance. 
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“Qood-moming, Bose,” 1 said, gnletl^. 
■“ I will return if there is anything favor¬ 
able to report.” 

“ O KalphI are you angry with me, too?” 
ehe asked, penitently. 

“Angry with you! that would be impos¬ 
sible,” I said; " and let me beg of you to 
excuse my mother; it was her intense fear 
that both you and she would sufier more. 
You know my mother, Bose; it is not like 
her.” 

“She did right, perfectly right. I should 
have been in the way, and perhaps worried 
and irritated both her and that poor girl. 
You wont stay away long, Kalph?” 

“I’ll come up this evening,” was my 
reply. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

AH INTEBVIEW.—THE KNIFE FOimD. 

Back again through cross paths to the 
•cottage, unable to fix my mind on any one 
thing. There was plenty to do, but my 
will seemed totally inert. I thought of the 
knoll my father had spoken of as the site of 
a future dwelling, and strolled thither. It 
was a most desirable piece of ground, over¬ 
looking the river on one side, giving a view 
of the distant city from the other, its spires 
glittering in the far blue distance; a most 
desirable spot. Would the house ever be 
built? 1 remembered my father’s descrip¬ 
tion of his childhood home; it would cost a 
great deal of money to build such a man¬ 
sion in America, but then he had the mon¬ 
ey. I had not been idling all this time, and 
fully meant to do my share of labor, though 
my father was a rich man, and I his only 
heir. 1 had been studying law, and had of 
•course my ambitious, which were at times 
colossal. No want, privation or sorrow had 
-ever troubled me from my childhood, hly 
desires had been moderate, and the vices of 
my fellow-students I had the courage not to 
•emulate. Still, as X thought of these things, 
and felt that 1 bad a fixed character for 
;good, which, in all my past relations with 
men, none conld throw the shadow of sus¬ 
picion upon, Lettice, lying there upon the 
lounge in our keepliig-roora at home, came 
up like some spirit of evil, and shadowed 
•every pleasant fancy. 

There was a paih ran through the place 
where 1 was standing, a path only defined 
t>y well-trampled gross, and the large trees 


seatteied here and there served to hide the 
person whose footsteps I heard approach* 
ing, as I stood there lost In coutomplation. 

At last we met. One glance of surprise, 
not exactly cordial, perhaps, and I went 
forward. 

** Frank Bassett, you here?” 

Halph Huntington 1” And he extended 
his hand stiffly. 

Frank had been my companion at college, 
till 1 first tired of, then despised him for his 
weakness of character and his vices. He 
was a handsome fellow, and exceedingly 
vain, without, it seemed to me, any moral 
stamina whatever. His talents were good, 
and his social qualities always made him 
friends; but me I bad thought he hated, 
too much ever to be familiar. In my ear¬ 
lier years I had often brought him to my 
father’s, before X learned how destitute he 
was of priuciple. He had always admired 
Lettice, and she, X fancied, had liked him. 
He and X had had a fierce quarrel once on 
her account, for X saw that his admiration 
must of necessity lead to unpleasant conse¬ 
quences, as X knew he would never make a 
girl in her position his wife. He was an 
excellent mimic, and the life of society, but 
of late years I had avoided him. 

I’d not the most distant idea of meet¬ 
ing you,” I said. 

*• X suppose not.” He spoke rapidly. “ I 
only stopped here yesterday, going further 
on to an uncle of mine, who lives up in the 
hills. Well, this is a most unfortunate 
thing. I hear that pretty girl whom X used 
to admire so much has been foully dealt • 
with.” 

How did you hear?” My question was 
abrupt. 

” The fellow that went after medical help 
spread the news, X suppose. Is she dead?” 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“No?” with an accent of surprise. “ 01 
I heard she was. Very singular, wasn’t it? 
Who could have done it? Some unfavored 
lover?” 

“ I never knew she had any lovers but 
you,” X said, bluntly. 

He turned pale, then scarlet. 

“X her lover? nonsense 1 She had a pretty 
face, and 1 am fond of pretty faces, but as 
to anything serious—pah!” 

“ You ran after her somewhat persist¬ 
ently,” said I, anger^ at the retolledtion 
of his many dastardly tricks; “and; as y6ii 
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confessed yourself, your intentions were 
anything but honorable.” 

“ 1 see you bare nut got over that dis¬ 
agreeable trick of speaking your mind,” 
said be, with a touch of the old savage 
temper. 

“No; I think it grows upon me,”wa3my 
reply. 

^‘Tou'rean impertinent fellow,” he ex¬ 
claimed, with ail oath; ^*and I think you’ll 
have a bone to pick in a few days that will 
trouble yon some. There’s a rumor about 
that you were sweet upon the girl yourself, 
80 look out that it don’t get you into 
trouble.” 

He walked hurriedly away, and I turned 
off in another direction, wondering why I 
had not thrashed him, as he deserved. I 
went direct to the cottage on my return. 
My father was now the centre of a group of 
excited men. What was that that dashed 
BO in the sun, that my father looked on with 
compressed lips and a pained ghastly brow? 
I knew, it was my knife! They had found 
it, read the initials upon it, and brought it 
to the cottage. My knees knocked together 
•—a cold sweat broke out over me. Inno¬ 
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cent as X was, I have no doubt but that aa 
one and another faced me I looked like the. 
veriest guilty coward alive. I shook off the. 
weakness in another moment, however, and 
stepped upon the porch. My father liter* 
ally ga'iped as he turned to me, bis brow 
flushed red, then the blood receded. 

“This is your knife, Ralph 1’ Thera was- 
pity as well as sternness in his voice. 

“ Yes sir; that is my knife.” 

“ You see there has been blood upon it.” 

“ I see it looks stained,” 

“Can you guess where it was found?” 
The servants pressed nearer. 

“ X know where it was found.” 

“ You know?” 

“ Yes, by Blackmere pool; I lost it there.” 

“ When?” My father’s face grew sterner^ 

I hesitated. Should I tell all before these 
low fellows? 

“ I will tell you. I don’t care about tell¬ 
ing it here, just now.” 

My father saw that I was calm, that my 
'decision meant something. He dismissed 
the men. I went into the house with him,, 
and into my own chamber, 

[concluded in next numbeb.] 
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